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A NOTE ON THE SANSKRIT MONOLOGUEPLAV 
(BHANA), WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CATURBHANI 


Popular and (as attested by tbcory) undoubtedly old u 
the Bhina must have been, the ipedmcni of this form of 
composition which have been hiiheno kno%m to exist belong 
to comparatively recent times. Considerable importance, there¬ 
fore. attaches to the discovery and publication (1922) of four 
Bh&naj, under the title CaturbhSnl, by M. Ramakriihiu Kavi 
and S. K. Ramanaiha Sastri from SivapurT, for which great 
antiquity is claimed by the editors and which, whatever might 
l)c their date, are certainly older than any of the late existing 
spccimenv The Calurbhd^l consist of UbhayibhuSriki (Ubh), 
Padma-prllbhiiaiui (Fp), Dharlti-tnta-saitninda (Z>u) and FMa- 
tatiiiaka (i’f), ascribed respectively, on the authority diicfly of 
a traditional vene. to Vararuci, .4Qdraka. livaradatu and Sy&mi- 
laka. A. B. Keith, in his 5d»sAril Drama (p. 1S5. fn. S). 
throws doubt on the first two ascriptions, and declares rather 
dogmatically that "none of these plays need be older 
than 1000 a. d.”. On the other hand, F. W. Thomas, who 
called attention to these plays in his paper entitled 'Tour 
.Sandtrit Iia)-s'*. contributed to the Cenltnary Supplement to 
the JRAH (pp. 125-30), has also published' a short note on the 
last-named of these Bhanas, in which he suggests for S)iimilaka 
“a date considerably earlier than the lower limit fixed by the 
reference of Abhinavagupta’*, and would place it “in the time 
of Har^ of Kanauj or even that of the later Guptas", on the 
strength not only of certain ^ts indicated in the play itself, 
hut also on the ground of its "lexicographical and stylistic 
affinities to Bana". The object of the present paper is to follow 
up the line of inquiry indicated b>’ F. W. Thomas, and discuss 
certain points of interest in these Bhanas which would differ¬ 
entiate them from later Bhinas. and thus indirectly help to 
determine their age. 

' yjr.t.'t. 1984. pp. 962-6. Tbs prsssat essay (/RtS, 1996) «ru vriitss 
hofsrs Uie F*"!. Smpfi. naclisd tbs vrittr; rsvisioa. bovarer btesn* 
nsrsssary In tbe light ef T. W, Themss'i Wfy tuggsativs artieiss. 
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ASTECTS or SAXSKIUT UTERATime 


Having r^rd to the obviouily popular characttt and origin 
of the BhSna, the rurmUe w not improbable that it must have 
had at one time considerable vogue; but, apart from the fow 
play* under di*cu«on. the earliest of the Bhinas hitherto avail¬ 
able doc* not probably go beyond the thirteenth century a-d. . 
and to judge from existing ipecimens, the most flourishing period 
of Bhina-writing appear* to have fallen between the sixteenth 
and sewoteenth ceniuric*. It U curioui. however, that most of 
these BhSna* belong to South India, which leeiM to have spe¬ 
cialized in this form compoaition in later limes; but th^ 
lack variety and exhibit such a general sameness of charMtcrwiia 
that the analysu of a single Bhina of this group would ruKce 
to give US a fair idea of their form and content, whichJbllow 
in general the rule* laid down in such latter work* on Drama¬ 
turgy as Daia-rGpak«. 

It is also remarkable that, while the delinitloni pven of 
some other ipecio of literary composition by writer* on Alaihkara 
have, with changing lime, very often undergone cotutdirablc 
modification', the definition of the BhSna from Bhaiata down 
to VifvanStha ha* remained severely ilcrcotyped. It docs nOt 
teem possible, tlwrcfore, to draw any definite conclusion r^art- 
ing thcdevelopmeni of ilm specie* from the writinp of the 
ih^isu It U fortunate, however, that in spite of this rigid 
conservatism, a closer examination aaually reveaU one or tw 
little and apparently uoimportaol modificauoiu. made by the 
iheorisu (as well as noticeable in lai« pracuuoners of the type). 

which throw some li^t on the que*ti«. ,, 

Bharata’r description of the Bhijja. which is taken as 
authoritative, i* a* follows* (xviii. 1524) : — 

Jtmkiiubhflta-faihsl para-iaihlraya-varnana-viic^ ca* | 

dvividhUraro' hi bhino vijftcya* ivcka-liaryal ca || 

* A* 1 h*y. In the cw of (ho KolM mA lUo 

XkkHyik& Ifl w *rtkl» la BSOS, yal* 6071. ... , , 

^ iTto PUMIO in U*. prinUd tort (Kavy«ili od.) io oormpt , 

tot JnMldSwr«a te trm tho roodio*. of « 

IJ omiaionUTy. » woU m fro- oad iho 

,h* qooto Omo vwort Howe«dr* ia hi. comamitinr on rortoo 

..Iii.rnriitr. 0 crMt ded of Abhiaovo'. oommooUfy on Bhord*. 

VSgUioto- 

• rtriVMdfMr^ (M .ftd V} 
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para-vacanam fltn)a*iaiiuthaih pntivacaiiair uttaroctan* 
grathiuih* j 

aUia-purufa kathiuir aAga-viUrair abhiiia)vc a} || 
dhQria vita-Miiiprayojyo nSnSvasifaintarStmakai caiva || 
cklrtko* bahu•«lJ^h kSryo budhair bh4ijab*|| 

Freely translated ; “A BhSj^a, which should be conveyed by 
one person, depends on two things, either it describes one's 
own experience or is characterized by descriptions relating to 
another person. One should enact the words of another person 
by means of retoru, originating in oneself and progressively 
strung logeihcr, as well as by verbal gestures and voices spoken 
in the air. ft should be set forth by a roguish parasite in one 
act, and consist of many and varied situations and roove- 
menu." Elsewhere Bharat* lays down the technical require¬ 
ments that in a BhSna the elements of the L&sya (a kind of 
dance) ure specially appropriate (xviii. KiQ), that it should 
contain (xix. 4.1} only two Saihdhts or junctures, the first and 
the last (miikho and and that it should exclude the 

KaUtkl Vytti (xviii. 8-9). All these uken logvthci' would indicate 
that in Bharata’s lime the characteristics of the Bha)>a were 


' ia tbs tut 

* 0tAtM|w>4 eA/u ia tbs luL 
' tkMfo ia Um tut. 

* Abbiujrs's uenuMAi mi this v«tM, at givan ia ny MU ia ts 

foltovi : atika lSittt-rm»rita-rifii^hirfAiifaawfnurt4tHM lamlM-jfofii-kftmmk 
(relamng to praAotou coMsintod ob tiMnadiataiy tefota) bACjaA 
lakfagilwn Aka—ArwUlMukkita iaiktHi. ittaa fMrrfa toraffya^ MtuM/iPa- 
Ardaj«A f^fmfiUrga'rtka yatra m Mswati. rt-a maPAraaita Mapyaslf 
Mptianaataf triftmte aprarigti ajM pilra-riitti galrtti Mm 

•a jtrmrifftii jMra-ciirm AlmAjutiAHojk iaAtali }wr»{Fata* *4 rarpogali. 
Mfa ra juaifaifa-pngiiktim Hi» f ara-fafaiHm ifi. pura-aaAAaaUAt raroaaSU 
tra|wn nAs«i>riA-e/air afrAiMjrrt. aaaa tcl pam rafainm ulrtoAt fatAoM 
oSSiAayre iVyAla—dMA* iSaya jrfJia jwrasa-AaSAitdai Urf/M, yatra i4ay« 
Itna rarpyaala nl iwforl ttargugali m, fad raramdi m rr^Saamrfaa 

aUate/iesa hadkagali. |«tA4—Aa^aMc (T) Pi* hraritUgtdan. tw P«r^a* 
SMta-nMuas aAAiaayrt, Pta» lu irektaik aaAa, aCa frattamttan-gndkitmt 
pfivtAbkir v^aPthaif. aua po'tAr rl-a^ pmrihlf aa Pa apAli^dkiitM 
viftti. •4«P-ymPrtrdrat(AP-rttrSitf lokapagugiTparabMimiTArpadt pMya, 
a(a era PaA« <«tlali Mtato* PPrya Hi. $ak*im^mdng*-frlkag-}amepayeff at/a 
taPa-ryaraPdM rtifS.rifSdi-rritSatilmt airipifaia Hi MAvfyeM prtkag- 
fOMo-rpiriptit/j'mpafOti ripekam idom. 
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ASPECTS or SANSKRIT IJIERATCRt 

(i) ihw it consisted Ot various situations ai^ mo«roenu dev 
^bing ones own or anothefi advciuttre*. (ii) set forth m one 
act^t in two junctures. (Ui) by one character on the stage, 
vit. a roguish parasite {«». who is described elsewhwc as a 
poet, s^t nait^cloqucnt, sharp-witted amiable 
S? amours, and skilled in the aru of dialectic and u. U« ^ 
of the courtesan, (iv) by means of appropriate verbal gesiurix 
(V) the aalon progressing by a chain of answers given by ^ 
i^nary words spoken in the air*. »nd («) t^i whi e the 
c2nu of the iZr* are in place in it, the K^tki Vrtu. the 
rraceful style which gives scope to love and gallanuy. is out of 
The requirement regarding LSsya. as Sten Konow dunks. 
Lobably em^asljtt iu popular origin and developiueiu from 
nrimitivc mimetic perfomunce: but little trace of it remains 
hiT extant Bhinas and it may be taken as a -tv.val in 
theory of what was probably once iU pecuUar feature m prac 
ti« The association with the Vi^a as the only 
also point to the comic and erotic nature of the 
pnoJl: but it is important to note that 
forbids the KaiiikI Vrtti. which u 

erotic play, and U remarkably sdcit wi.h regart to the nature 
of the scuiniciit which slumtcl presail m this o^hc 

drama, while he is also not explicit on the quc*tioii of 

subieci-mauer t>r plot. _, . 

.These deficiencies, if deficiencies thr^r ^‘“Pf 
Dhanafijaya (end of the tenth ceniurr) in his 
Followin. Bllaraia gcncnllv. he takes care to add definitely 
that the^Sna should be composed in the BliSralT yr“‘ 
fact U utlliMd for a somewhat fanciful eiymolo^ of the t^my. 
andLl the dominant sentiment should be the heroic (r^ns) 
^ ZZc (Wm) depicted by a description of herm^ 
and fortune in love (snubhagyA) tcsperti«1y. It should be noted 

• !.«. hi pwtSB-W to N. «id otIi« Iposk «w set. and ssks "•l-l ^ 

^ of Thi tymolocr of the ^ 

of ihi Prakrit r2« of th. pri*iUvo drw. h nwoctsio. snd •» b oot 
BotWid is Hw osriUi texkoM of Arsirs ind A.«vst.. 
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whil« the erotic at a senument prevails in all BhSnat, 
the heroic it dropped entirely. It is sotiiewhat surprUing;, 
however, that the comic aspect of the BbSna it not brought 
into relief cither by Bharata or by Dbanafljay-a, although this 
is probably implied by the fact that the Bhana in iu nature is 
closely allied to the Prahatana (farce), and is associated with 
characters capable of "low com^y”. Abhinava, in bis com- 
rnciu on Bharata. speaks of the association of cbatacten like the 
Vi{a as hasyociu and regards the BhAna as iatninayoffi-kfefna 
with the Prahasana. He alto mainuins elsewhere that in 
Prahasana, aitd Bh»;a, the prittcipal scnlimenit 
should be Kanina, HSsp, and Vismaya, but nowhere speaks of 
the erotic as essential. Dhanafijaya'i insisiaice, however, that 
the Bh&na should be composed in the BhSrail Vytti, in which 
the verbal manner prevails, was probably due to the prevalence 
of the o>mic element (which diminishes in later Bhlnas) in the 
Bh&nas m or Iscforc his time ; fur one of the four elements of 
the BhUiatl Vf-tli reckoned from Bbantia’s time is farce or 
Prahasana. which is itself a specks of the drama. '11111 Vytti, or 
dranmiic ilylc, based entirely on verbal expression (tdApra- 
dhafut). is employed only by men amt lUK by women, and the 
language used is throughout .Sanskrit (as in the BhSnas 
general ly). 

The later theorists* only repeat in their own words what is 
said by Dbanartjaya, to that it may be taken for granted that 
the Bhina and tU definition became stereotyped after Dhanifi- 
jaya's lime. Vilvanitha only makes clear that Dhanaftjaya s 
statement bhayoa bhiran vritih means priytna bhSran, hvSpi 
kaiiiky api vrllir bhavati. thus going directly against Bbarau's 
injunction that the Bhina should aovid the KaifiM Vyiii.* 
This modification is notable because this graceful manner, 
apwopriate to the exotic teniimcnt. employs song, dance and 
lovely raiments, allovn both male and female r61eB, and admits 


• VitvsMths (sd. Demaprssads, IW). d. 227-30 » aia*sbMj>Us, Ifl. 

232 f I Vidylallks. td. Trivsdl, p. 125. ... , .i.. 

• Kohsls, who «»• s!u» BhirtU, IsTonfsd Ksjiikl In tho «oo of tha 
ciotie, Ih# comic, snd the pstbclk mtimonU ; hot 

virorooilT dln»Us this optoioo : j«< <■ •*« 

(ti hftW#noH«n, tmt *«<a-rtfod»ad «pe*»iio« «o« • • - ■ <«• 

prdtoMM-hhAMpor «pi tr* Mdrctl 
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love, gaUaniry. coquetry and jeatinj, involving plcawniry 
(»«rm«n) ba»ed on what is comic in speech, dress and move¬ 
ment, as well as giving scope to various degrees of the manifesu- 
Uon of love. It is dear that the question lies between the 
JJharait and the Kailiki Vrttis, the other two VyitU (Sitivau and 
Arabhati). emphasising the grand and the violent manners res- 
pcciively. being clearly out of place ; but the 
^ably having regard to the comic character of 
their lime, declare themselves in favour of the Bhi^u; while 
the persistendy erotic character of later BhJi>as probaWy made 
Vilvanliha allow an exception in favour of Uic ICaiSiki. 

It u by no means correct to say that these definmons of 
the iheorisu have only an atadcmic value and do not »» 
wdves reflect contlitiom of actual literary pracucc. On Ae 
contrary, there U enough evidence* to eiublish the a postermi 
fhamc^- of most of these speculations; and a distmci anxiety 
is ohen noticeable on the pan of the iheonsu (in spue of 
their conservative reverence for established authority) tWo 
justice to facu and base their rules and definitions, to a 
«tcnt on a direct observauon of literary phenomena- It is. 
tSUf^re. not too much to maintain that, if two 
iheors- differ materially on «mc essential points m ^eii dcfini- 
StL d ffercncc iu be explained as due to the ^bab. 
Utl that the particular species of compos.uon defined mun 
Lie developed or changed in the intcrvallo the ^ 

ducing latw theorists to make enough modifiwtions of earhw 
LniUona The Bh*na. as a species ^drama. ^ 

said to have developed much, and m definmons. iheref^. we 
not remarkably divergent; but the al^ d^ssion show 
that there are indicatknu. however »l«ht. * 

change in the nature of the Bhina between the time of Bharata 

and that of Dhanafijaya. 

We may now turn to the four Bhanas in question, as well as 
to the group of later South Indian BbSnas. and consider how 
far these speculations of the Alaihkirikas bear up^ the ques¬ 
tion of the development of the Bhana in general. The actually 
published Bhinas of later times to which I had access arc: 

1 . 

• This «;«wU«i U dbtwwd la my S«»krir v*L U. 
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Koij^avi^u (end o( (be fourteenth and beginning of the Itfieenib 
ceniury), cd. Sivndatu and Parab, NSP. 2nd ed., Bombay 1910. 

2. MuAundiinani^ (AfA) of KUlpati KavirSja, described in 
the Prologue as a mitra bhina> (not earlier than (he thirteenth 
century, perhaps much later), cd. KavyaroilS 16, Bombay 
1694. (Also ed. Gackwad Oriental Series, No. 4, 1917.) 

5. Vamnla-tHaka {Vi) of Varadicirya of KincT, the 
Vaipiava teacher, cd. Damaruvallabha Sarman. Calcutta 
.Saiiivat 1925 (1868). (AUo cd. JIvSnanda, Calcutta 1872 : 
cd. VSvilla RkninnujiciiTa, Madras 1874.) 

4. iiHg&ra-tilaka {it) of RSmabhadra DIkfita, written to 
rival No. 5 (end of the seventeenth and begiimii 4 j of the 
eighteenth centur)), ed. KavyainilS 44. Bombay 1910. 

5. iHigam-MrveSve (is) of NallS Kavi (about ajk 1700). 
cd. KivyamiU 78, Bombay 1911. 

U. JittM-MlaHo (Rs) of Yuvarija from KotiliAga in Kerala*, 
cd. KAvyantiiUi 37. Bombay 1922, and 

7. Karlinrn<arila (Ac) of Vauaraja of Kilatijara (end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the ihirtceiith century), ed. 
Gackwad Oriental Series. No. 8, 1918. Tliis U probaWy the 
earliest extant specimen of later Bhiiias. but it cannot be strictly 
( lassiltcd with the above group*. 

Excepting Kc and Mk, which arc older in date and which 
do not belong to Southern India, all the other Bhinas mention¬ 
ed in the above Hsi bear a striking similarity to each other In 
ihcir form and content, as well as In their place of origin. The 


‘ It is not cwlsinly a pur* *p*ciji»*a of th* els*. D«l r*|*rdiii|i 
thU niiaod type, ih* 8att*dbit» l*nw«t» : «rf***a rirrfsi^ *W* «ulr* 
SAtfnO'pnwenli. 

'• Sos L. D. lUrtotl ta /SAK. 1907, p. 789. 

• Po«r other Vh«eM bovs b*** paWUlwd, bol I h*TS not sow 
fll J/alMO-sMito^x by Parovsnss UshifSBisagaU K*»i. *4. Pslcbst IW; 
« by RsAficfirys, MsJn* \m. W ^”***"**>'^ 

by fWaiTiWosty*. Mywr* 1886. (4) 8f*p4r««rfWrp«r. ^y lUmavt^ 
Yavsriis. For * bibliofWfhy of »tipobllshod Bhlijss. too Sisn 
M DrmM I m. Wlboa. in Iris JWret Sftimtm. fives sa uslyils of • 
BbiB* C*»MI {rrfsrjwi to bwo is 8*1 by No ^ 

bw yst bosn fooiui of tbs 8f4ptfwsi««>«H m 4 th* ^ 

lioarmpocUvoIy by «oo»»bap4l* VUva-th*. piae. w^..f 
I bov* bU •bl* to obUln * copy of pablnbod fm 

Msdru (1916) by V. RttMtwscny SMtnla In T«l*fu «b*»*e*o»j. 
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Bhira at typified in iheie workt may not b« unfittingly describ¬ 
ed u the narrative of a Rake't Progrets, pving us the mxount 
of a perfect day of adventure of the chief Vi?a. who U "the 
hero"- His name it cither Vilitaiekhara Anangaiekhara 

(ij), BhujaiVgaickhara (Si). Srrtgarafekhara (Ft)- ^ simply 
^ui rard)) the Vi^a (Rt). Curiously enough, the PrastSvqnj 
U not a monologue, at one would expect in a tnoiiologuc- 
play, but usually takes the form of a dialogue between the 
SQcradhira and hit MripSrfvaka. or between the Sultadhira 
and the Nati. The Vi{ahero. whole approach it indicated at 
the end of the Prologue, enten the ttage in a love-lorn condi¬ 
tion, and b^nt a wrocwhai elaborate detertption of the early 
numting in termi of erotic imagery. Then he tells ut whai 
brings him out to early, it it usually hit vexation, at being 
separated from hU beloved, who it generally a hcucra but 
sotncUmm an intriguing married woman, by the force of cireuin- 
stance!; but somctimei hit object it (at in Sbh) to i»y a friendly 
Vint or (at in Ri) to keep hii promise of looking after his 
friend'! loved one- He makes a promenade through the itrecc 
of the hetaera (veta-vBla), which b deicribcd elaboniely, and 
carries on a series of imaginary conversation with friends, 
both male and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in 
the air to pciiont out of tight and repeating answers which lie 
preiendi to receive. He dacribet in thb way the rather shady 
livo and atnorout adventures of a large number of his acquain¬ 
tances—rogues. courtesans, and meo-aboui town—and describes 
ram-fighit, codt-fighit. snakeebanning, wrestling, gambling with 
dice, magic shows, acrobatic fcatJ, selling of bracelets, besides 
various kinds of bshionable, if feminine, sports'. He tctilct 
dilutes between a hetaera (or her lover) and her old grasping 
mother; between a hetaera and her unfaithful lover, inciden¬ 
tally detcribing the kaiatra-patrikS* or the document setting 
fofth the ternu of contract of a temporary union. He listens to 

' Soeb « dMA riUra, eakf*T-api^ktne, ambata- 

kartm4aka UMpt-pvptata, faftUift f wia dariama, tattirmfa-ribSra, pafspsti- 
tie. Th«M ms, kowmr, net nentiaud bjr ViUjrtjsna. 

*8«e, for loiUaeo. Sbk p. IS, p. U. BeridM B10M7, tho msa 
MipBlatM to provide (or hh aktiM * pair of elothM orerp noaUi, u 
wall aa Sewer, wmiha. amk, campberad batata ovatp day. 
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music played on the and soRietimcs auen a dancioj; Mlon, 
exchanging pleasantries with dancing girU. He succeeds in the 
end in achieving the objea with which he set forth, executes 
the entrusted commission or meets hit beloved, atid concludes 
with a description o^ the evening and moon-rise^the end of 
a perfect day 1 The scene of action is usually laid in tome 
iamous South Indian town like lUAcf or. as in Sdt, in same 
imaginary land of romantic fancy like Kollhaiapura “the 
city of noise" ; and (he normal occasion of its p^ormance 
is some festival in honour of a local deity. 

Some amount of satire is tncidenialiy introduced in the 
description, c^. of the licentious Pauriitika. the old ^rotriya. 
the fraudulent astrologer, and (but ihb rarely) the JaAgamas. 
Saiva^ and Vaifnavas'. In Vauar^ja’s if 

not in his Kc, the Bhigavaias arc ridiculed, and a great deal 
of pungent satire is directed against the Gurjara people in Mk i 
but this is not a common feature, Indeed, satire or real 
“low comedy" Is very slight in later RhSnas, the erotic clement 
universally predominating. The characters arc not diversilied 
enough, but consist of (he uiual specimeiu uf the man about 
town and the counesan ; and even (hen they are types rather 
than individuals, repeating themselves in .ill the Rhknas. The 
desaiptions, though sometimes poetic, arc overladen with 
erotic suggestions and imageries, and ihc incidents and 
adventures arc often of the same stamp, even sometimes hop^ 
lesaly coarse. It is remarkable (hat everything in these 
Bhiiiyas (ends to (he erotic, and that hardly any other source 
of interest is allowed. 

Indeed, one of the ouutanding features of all these Bhinas 
Is their tvant of variety; and the monotonous insistence on 
the erotic sentiment ten^ to become cloying. This, combined 
with their hopeless but vigorous vulgarity, must have been 
responsible to some extent for the comparative oblivion to 
which they had been consigned. There is no doubt that in 
later times they became mere literary exercises and subsided 
into a conventional and lifeless form of art. There is a 
monotonous sameness of style and treatment, inevitably sug¬ 
gesting a sense of artifidality. We meet over and over again 
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the »snie theme, the tame types of cbaxacien, the same elaborate 
descriptions, the tame tricks of exj»es«ton. the tame strings of 
nouns and adjectives, the same set of ntuations, the same group 
of conceits, and the same S)«tem of roorab or want of moralv 
The depressing atmosphere of ‘'tow" duracters. none of whom 
rise above the middle clast, is bound to be dull unless diversUied 
by comic eSecu or individual traits or variety of incidenu and 
situations. It b not surprising, therefore, that the Bh^a as 
literature, though always popular, never made a permanent 
appeal and was forgotten in later times. 

The KgrpQrtKarita, however, is notable because it presents 
certain remarkable features which differentiate it, in form and 
content, from the group of later South Indian Bhanai. In the 
first place, consistently with the character of (he play itself, 
the PrastSvani u in the form of a monologue by the 
Siltradhiini (a trait which it possesses in common with the 
Calurb/iji»I), aod use is made in the prologue of the tkSSa- 
bhifUt (a trait which is absent in the Caturbhanl, as well as in 
the later Bhinas). In the second place, it it perhaps the only 
BhaQa which allows free use of Prakrit in the conversation, 
although an occasiorul infusion of Prakrit is nodceable in Mk, 
both in (he gStAif-rongr (as in some later OhSnas) and in the case 
of a limilcd number of imaginary feminine interlocutors. The 
plot is also somewhat different from the stereotyped plots of 
the above BhXnas. The Vi^ does not walk through the colony 
of courtesans, but simply comes on the sti^ and engages in a 
convenaiion with an imaginary friend to whom he recounts 
his adventures. Revelry, gambling and love, no doubt, form 
the chief topic of recital, hut enot^ comic relief is brought in 
to iMkc it interesting. It unuld appear from these and other 
considerations that (his Bhina bears more affinities to the CaXtrr* 
bhtnJ than to the later Bhiinas. altbou^ it possesses some ia- 
dividual peculiarities of its own. 

The Caiurbhii^l, on the other hand, presenu more wiety. 
greater simplicity, a larger amount of social satire and ocmiic 
relief, a more convincing power of drawing individuals rather 
than types, easier and more colloquial style, and some measure 
of real poetry in spite of cenain coarseness. Although keeping 
generally to the same form and struaure. they yet seem to 
constitute. In their style, treatment, and gener^ atmosphere. 
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a cla» by thenuelves which can be dislitiguubcd easily from 
the group of later specimens already discussed. 

The Tmt point that strikes one is that the SihUpani or 
prologue is much shorter and, consistently with the one-rblc 
character of the play itself, is presented by the Sutradhln 
alone (though he does not make use of which wc 

find only in the KarpRre<aii(») with a few ben^ictory or 
introductory verses. Except in t*l, neither the author’s name 
nor the occasion of its performance is lucntiotted. The prolo¬ 
gue of the iirst Bb^na ennsisu only of live verses on the god of 
love and spring-time; in the second, there is no benedictory 
verse at all, but the SQtradhura enters and sings a sung on the 
rainy season for the eniertainment of the audience ; in the third, 
the SQtradliSra, after reciting a verse io honour and praise 
of good ladies, announces in one verM the distracted appear- 
ance and approach of the Vifa, to whom he leaves the stage 
and retires; the prologue of the last play alone, though still 
brief (seven verses and two sliori prusc-passagrs), inttodtKCs 
us to the name of the Bhiina and of its author. 

'Hic Vi(a is not (except in />t<r) exactly iltc “hcru". hut (he 
friend and emissary of the hero wlio never appearv on (he 
stage, which is filled entirely by the Vipi as (he sole actor. In 
Fp his name is given as ^a<(a, but usually be is designated 
simply IS Vifa. The pla>s do not open with the conventional 
descriplion of moming-time: but we have in Pp a brief 
description in one or two verses of early spring, in Di's of the 
rainy season, in Ubh of the fully advanc^ spring-time: and 
there is no opening description at all in Pi, where the Vita 
plunges at once into the narrative.’ The plot docs not consist 
<rf the conventional reunion w’ith the beloved, but considerable 
variety is introduced. In Pedmt-prdbhylaka, KarnTpuira 
MGladeva. in love with Oevaseni, sister to hit beloved hctacra 
DevadattS, commiasioui his friend the Vita to ascertain the 
state of DevasenS's mind. He walks through the streets of 
Ujjayihl, exchanging words with various kinds of amusing 
people, and taking an interest in their affain, discharges his 
commission successfully, and retunu with a gift of lottis-flnwer 
' 8o In JTa and Uk i bnt ia Uw latUr RhSea Uia karo aatan bil« an 
aUborata attawkiah acoennt o( tha vratehad atata of hia taind at an anfaia- 
aaan aaparatioo frecn bia batorad. 
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u a louvenir from Devaicn*. from which the play uk« iw 
name. In DACrtawa-iaihwSrffl, the clever and experienced 
Vi?a. finding the rainy icason too dcpresaing. 
spend the day in »me amuiemem. He cannot afford dice 
and drinkiitg-cven his clothei have been reduced to one 
garrocnt-K» he wend* hU way toward* the heiaera's *trect. 
meetiitf variou* kinds of people and ultimately reaching the 
house of the roguish couple Vifvalaka and SanandJ. wh^e he 
passes the day in discussing ceruin knotty problems of Erotics 
put to him by VifvaUka. The tide “Dialogue between a Rogue 
and a Rake", therefore, appropriately describes iu content. 
In UbhuyabhisirikS the Vi^a U commi*sioned by his friend 
Kuberadaita to propitiate his offended lady, NSrSyaiiadattd. 
but when, after the usual series of wayside adventures, he 
reaches the house of the latter, he finds that ilw love«, ur^ 
by the witchery of the season, had already Kt out in search 
of each other and forestalled him in cffcalitg a reunion. In 
Pida-tSdiiaka, the theme is more interesting .ind novel, if 
leu edifyii^. The Vipi sets out to attend an assembly of Vnas 
and rakes who have met to consider the question of expia¬ 
tion (prSy^eiHe) referred to them by Tauitdikoki Vi?nun5ga. 
the nominal “hero”, the son of a MiMmSiri and himself an 
officer of the king, for the indignuy he hat suffered by allow- 
ing an intoxicated courtesan, a Saurlitra girl, named Madana- 
lenikt, to kick him, in playfulness, on such a lacred »pot of 

his body as his head. , . - n 

It is proper to remark that the scene of action in all these 
plan u laid not in Southern India, but they favour Northern 
India, preferring imperial cities like Ujjayinl or Kasumapiira 
(PSialiputra)*; and in one case the author probably wanted 
to disguise the name of the actual city, whose scandals arc 
recorded by the calling it SSrvabhuama nagara. an imaginar) 
cosmopolitan city somewhere in Western India. Of 
the V^^ takes his usual promenade in the hetaeras street and 
.carries on imaginary converationi. but the characters arc 

' Th* briHUal dsscriTtioe of PS|«li|iBtis la Vhk, f.W, Thomas Unaks. 
to * clao to tbs a»U of this Bhifls, •• that dty was in a aUl# of dacay 
riaoa tht MToath c«t«ir *.». Bat this, of ccoTaa, to *»t ooadailT#, m 
aoch doaerlpUoBs oociU hat* basci eootwtioaal. Tha d*tenptioo bar*, 
however, ippasn too vivid to b* wtoly ceoTtnyoBal. 
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not the miul types of the rake and the courteutn. but are 
sufficiently diversihed to keep up the interest of the narrative; 
and a zest ia added, in spite of the erotic theme, by a decided 
leaning towards satirical or comic portraiture. F. W. Thomas 
has already called attention to the character and nomenclature 
of the numerous personages and the references to classes and 
peoples in Pada-ta4itaka ; we may here briefly consider the 
other Bhii^as from the same point of view. 

In the course of the narrative in Pp wc become acquainted 
with : — 

Skrasvatabhadra of lUtj^yana gotra. son of 5iratlvail. a 
sky-gazing poet, sitting on the doorstep, possessed by the spirit 
of poetry. 

Dardaraka, a Plfhamarda.' 

A friend of Vipuli. who has been forttken by Muladeva 
for Devadatia. He is described as the lo%-cr of KSmadalla; 
hut his name it not given.* 

DatukaU!:i. M>n of Dandaiaka. a I'aiiinian grammarian, 
always at war with the Kitamrikas. full of pedantry and 
given to debaucherv .tiid quamUiitg. 

Pavitiaka. son of Dhannitanika’. pretending great purity 
but given to profligacy, prudish and hypocritical. 

M|daiVgavktulaka. an old aaor aping youth, who takes the 
vMc of VIja in a play and is called "BlUiva JaMdgava" by 
courtecam. 

jtaifilaka, coming-out of a gambling home, a profligate 
young Brahmin rake who has taken by force a .<akya*hikyukT. 


■ Ths PUbMBSKte as a efcanwtar, tlwifli f««cribo4 by tliaodsu. is 
wt much farotimd by etasaJeal dramatistt, aad lha taon U aaknowo ta 
lhacn, alUiou«h nhavaWiftti's >rtkafaada laiy ba Ukw aa tha Hat 

Ilia Piihamorda haca is aa I'panfifaraks sad asainam ill taTaaliaifs. weh 
M daKribvd by VSliySyaaa I. 4. 4S : S. 57. ... _^i 

•Tba ediwra think that tlw phrasa Umad 4 Ui tr«t(t»l>n-rii fr^i- 
a/S«iM.W4#a. beta oawi. alluim to a Prakaiaija. naawd KimsdatU. la 
tsB acta. But Iba tlimioo. If any. it ralbcr to a Praknt KSrya. Ono 
K.-.madaUI la citad by riivaaJlba a» aa iaatanca of tlw SArf-.M v^y 
e( Opanliiakat. TliU la also eitad in .Vd(alwfa#a#.Wa |U*i rt 

J Octobia TMcambw. 1885, p. *14). wham a Aaii-ld-Waff^ym^ 

^arof« (the aama, probably, aa the editors tWaV o(l is aho mwiuonwl' 
(p. SIS). 

• Ts tbU a propar naaso or a titia ? 
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SaibdUlalu, a debauched Sikya-bhiMu. wl» 
he hu come to cocuole the betaera SaAgha-disik* <who has 
jtcenUy lost her mother) with the vrords of the Buddha*. 

VMiarfjiU, daughter of Vasanuvail, coming out of the 

Aemple of Kimadeva (god of love). 

Irtma and TkinbCUascna. engaged in amorous sports. 

KumudvatT. daughter of Bhind&ascna, in love with ^e 
Maurya Prince. Candrodaya, who is away fighting with rebel¬ 
lious Mraantas (described as profitap«iAa). 

Priyadguyaftiki, daughter of Pificiladali. playing with 

Aeiiduks (ball). 

Sonadasl. daughter of Nagariki. in a luucrablc mood, 
singiiw a pathetic love^ng and pining for Caudradlura, with 
whom die has quarrelled (described as kalahinlanlS). The 
song is in the kaiiihxiylc. which is desmbed as 
synonymous with weeping hi gSitani ^rygyo- 

iabdo ruditasy). 

Magadhasundarl, daughter of NagarikS, described w a 
tOtakmiii niyiki, singing a caliu^dd, called “vallabha”. 

Darduraka. son of an actress, pupil of the nUtyacSiy^ 
•Candharvadatta. 

PriyavadanikB, maid to Devaseni. 

Devasenl, sister to Dcvadaitl, in love with MQUdeva. ihc 
■“hero", who is described as a native of PijalTputra, but a 
man of some importance in Ujjayinl. 

The pcrionagcs in Dtv arc much fewer : — 

Sresthiputra Kw«laka a rcektess young blood whose 
“misbegotten" (disyth pufreh) father is an obstacle in iJie 
way of hii enjoyment of wine, vromcn and gambling, and who 
feds that he could take an axe like Paraiurima and clear the 
world of fathers.* 

VSrunifci. maid to MadanasenH. 

BandhumaiikS. sitting at her doorstep with Caturiki and 
putting her girdle (meAAefd) in place. 


■ TBs iaUrnsw wW« th« SUys-kUikfa is 4}«ot«4 by P. W. Tbonts 
tCfM. Htfft., Vf- X*-30)- 

• Th* codvrmtion wH* this jrcun* rdw bw bwa gl''*a *>7 ^• W. ThOOTt* 
a of tho styl# •'‘MPk, pp. 186-7). 
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RSmadiil, described ai a AAaruliM nayikA. 

Racitena, jutt waking up after a drunken revelry. 

Pradyumnadisl. coming out of RimUaka's house. 

Vitvalaka and Sunaodi, the door of whose house is alwa)s 
abut for fear of wandering guests. The fonner is described 
as a penniless negna-fmmanaAut who, femd of courtesans but 
now impotent through diicaic, cannot give up SunandA, 
like a crow never leaving the outskirts of a village, while the 
latter, like a dried up river, no longer )'oung or suugiii after, 
follows Viivalaka. 

In Ubh we meet with :•> 

Anai^datii, dau^iier of Vifnudatti, forced by iicr 
avaricious mother to the arms of Sainudradatta, son of the 
merchant Dhanadatta, one of "the new rich" {adyalatui- 
kJUa^iiravana). 

ViliiakaundinT. a Buddhist ParivriijikS of questionable 
morals, quoting Vaiie^ka and Siihkhya philosc>[Hiy. 

Rkmaseni, mother of Ckrai^atUiti. 'Fhough old, si>c gtiiiu* 
lates )XKilh. and is going to fetch her daughter from Uie house 
of Dbanika, a poor and therefore undesirable lover, on the 
pretence of giving her music lessons. 

SukumSriki, a veteran hetacra, feared and avoided by all, 
olTendcd with Rimasena, the Rkjad^'Sla. for his unbiihfuliiess 
to her. 

Dhanamiira, son of the merchant Pinhaka, deceived and 
robbed by RatisenS. 

PriyahgusenS, a dancing girl, who has laid a wager wiih 
Devadaitl on the enaaing of a musical play {saihftaka). entitled 
Purandara-vijnya, in the bouse of the prince of Kusutnapura. 
She is is described as an expert in ibe four kinds of Abhtnaya 
(acting)*, ihiriy-tsvo varieties of manual gestures {htuia-pndttt). 
eighteen ways of glancing (njttkse^e), six musical tones (sf/eSne), 
three kinds of motion (ga/i), eight rittiu or dramatic wiuimcntr. 
and three kinds of laya in i<Mig and music. 

Kanakaiatii. a ce|T to Niriyanadatii. the heroine. 

Viivivasudatta, a VTnicirya. 

' Tis. voesl ((AcU«), (sston) (MfiM), sxtnSMu (SAJ/ytt) and la- 
Uftisl («4«r<iw), owvayrf Map^tiYslj by gwUm. extorMl drm 

or dsewtiton, ud mselftsuiioo of istwaal fadlass. 
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Pcrttaps the brgcst number of pasoru of an astomshinj; 
variety for Sanskrit clauical drama—person* of that 
«neou* type which we find in Mrcchakatikc-^xam m PS^ 
tSdHaka, the last Bhina in the colleciion, of which a fairly 
full list ha* already been given by F. W. Thomas, later 
Bh&nas foreigners are hardly mentioned; and even of coun¬ 
tries and peoples of India by far the largest enumcrauonj^urs 
yi, which name* in one passage Cola. Kerala, NepSla. MSIava. 
Magadha, Kaliiiga. and KarnSjaka. In Pi. on the other hand, 
the people* enumerated a* inhabiting the imperial city aw me 
SakasTyavanas, Tu^iras. PSrasika*. Magadhas. KirSias, KaliAga*. 
Vahga*. Kiias. Mahifakas, Cola*. Pii>4y“. and 
menuoD U also made of Yaudheya*. Rohii^. 

Kortkanas (or AparSnuu). LSias, Saurpinkas. Smhalcw._ Hupas. 
Abhira*. Gargas. Nisadas, Avsmiikas, Sauvu-as. Daswaka^ 
Kimbojas, Barbaras. KSrMa-Maladas. as well as peoples of 
Vidarbha, Kifi. Kosala. Surf^ira. and GandhSra. 

The whole trend of ihU Bhina—the author himself con¬ 
demns humbug and sham at ihc outset-is remarkably satirical; 

and the satiric possibilities of incorrigible rakes, filthy rogues, 
fashionable idlers, and heartless heiacrae. who j^e with eaA 
other within iu unall compass, arc uulucd with a great d«l 
of svii and no small power of observation and caricature. The 
author vents hU spiteful wit all around, cspwally 
but directt it chieBy against the Utas and ‘j** ^ 

also in a smaller degree on the SaurS^iras and ^alavas. It « 
quite possible, as F. W. Thomas suggesu. that il« 
of a fi^us name SUrvabhauma-nagara. instead of Ujjayml 
or Piialiputra. to the imperial city was meant m 
idcuiliaiion with an actual capital, whose scandalous gowp 
the poet sought to record in a disguised form; and the name 
ilself U made suggestive of the faa that one must imagine a 
cosmopolitan city where the scum and refuse of all countries 

and nationalities meet. . 

It is certainly significant that the ij-pcs of peoples and 

■ U.MpnUaain Bl.*erayi»dh* is dweribsd u tlw lord of tho north. 

Bihiai« «ll « of tho Kirafa.MsIsdsi : * f«t which wouM to 
indicsto s sonwwhst enrioos tocstioB of thOM two psopi** •» orUaoeBl to 
«och other. 
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personage* described or ridiculed in ail these four Bh?nat 
•re such as are unknown to later writers of Bhana. fAaptftin 
like SSrass-aubhadta. the *k>--g«ing poet with a verse on the 
spring: recoded on the wall. Dattakalafi the pedantic 
Paninian witJi hi* sesquipedalian affectation and war on 
J^iantrikas, Sarhdhilaka the wicked SSkya-bhik^u, 
Mrda^ViUulaka the decrepit nd^oAe-wfa nicknamed “Bhiva 
Jaradgava", the thoughtless your^ rake &-efthi-putra K|snilaka 
avmc to marriage, the rogiush old couple Vifvalaka' and 
Sunanda. Vilisakauji^inT the hypocritical Buddhist Parivrijika 
of easy virtue who always quotes the scriptures—to mention 
only a few—arc specimens which arc unknown to later Bhina- 
writers. The name of the characters themselves are somewhat 
({uauu and unfamiliar to later drama. What is more remark¬ 
able is that th^ are not merely types, but distinct individuals, 
f^e S*k\-a lUiikfu and BhikyukX, who fqpire also iu Bh^govad- 
fl;;«*rya’ and tlisappcar from later Pralia«m.n and 

Uli5na, and iheir place is taken, but mily rarely, by absurd 
Snnriyas-*. uitkod Paurfinikiis (ix and Mk). «iaiv“.i4^ ami Vai- 
Hiavas (Ml) «ir Bh*g5ivatas.‘ The aniriius with which the 
Buddhists tire attacked points to a time when such religious 
animosity was still alive and when later religious sects had not 
become so pnnnineni as to be made objects of satire. 

It would be difficult, indeed, t® find in the gnuip of later 
BhSnas (even including Kr and Af*> works like Dttx and Pi. 
which stand unique for their marvellous records of the shady 
lives and adseiuures. scandals and gossips, of a class nf people 
who infot all imperial cities, and which would not be unworthy 
of the pen of the author of Mrcchakatika. The modes of 
expiation pro)»sed for Vtfnuiiiga, the hero of the latter Wiina. 
whose dignity has been touched by the insulting behaviour of 

' T«i( inblislwd bi JROBs, vol. x, pu. I and ii. 1684. pp. ?0 r. la 
fMifakomtMn (first hall «( ttw twdftb csatacy) thm b a Diesmbara. but 
bs b probably a Jains. 

* Tba Vila in Df svraan ti>u. if absb h* aaya it ac4 rorrwt. ha 
amitd tarn a Jbotrtyt s and Utar oa be doclara* tbat lia would ratber tin 
»itb fiMtoivat tliaa witli UnpoMibla Apwrataa of tb* dUtrakira'* hea*«a. 
He nbo Hlludct with rapusnann to ibc- WMlly, raoeb and c«riiw«a faat 
of (lio firuUiyaa. tonebod and wwnhipfMd by hma. 

* Til* AfiUifrUAM figure* Pabipataa and KapuliH. 

* As in VniMirfija’s 
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Madaiusenika, arc iDdeed iunuiing and indicate a natural gift 
of polite banter. Some think that it is not V4i>unaga, but the 
girl henelf who should expiate for aetting her foot upon such 
a beast; othen suggest that Visnuniga should rub and shampoo 
her dishonoured feci- Another propoees that he should bathe 
his head with the water with which she washes her feet, and 
drink the same; while the poet Rudravannao prescribe* that 
his clisboooured head should be shorn. But in the end, it is 
agreed, on the proposal of the presidiog rake, that Madana- 
senika should put more sense into her lover by setting her foot 
<m the prerident's own head in the tight of Vipiunlga. Tlie 
former of the Bhanai, again, gives ui an amusing epitome of 
the aesthetic and moral laws which govern the life of a rake and 
fonnt a companion volume to works like Kuffcnt-mataJ Some 
uf ibe interesting topics dltcuiaed are : "If money alone attnicu 
a courtesan, why do theorists datsify them as utiami, 
madkydm^, and ctdhAmS }“ "What are the signs of love in 
hetaera "Why is it that the first union U not always plea¬ 
sant ?" "How to propitiate an offended wonuiu ?’* and so 
forth. The reply lo the last of these ejuestions will illusiraie 
the mode of discussion. The Vi(a admits at the outset that it 
is a difficult question, for the anger of a woman is, like remittent 
fever, hard to doctor, but goes to discus* various remedies that 
have been proposed. He rejects psda-patana (falling at the 
feet) as no rem^y; for what humiliation is tho'e in falling at 
the feet, tersder as a twig, of a lovely woman, when one does 
fall at the smelly feet of an old priat, rough with com* and 
looking like a hard and contracted old crab. Those who say 
that swearing is a remedy forget that even respectable women, 
not to speak of courtesans, do not put any faith in the swear- 
it^ of a rake. Of coune, it does help a liule if by words and 
gestures you can make her laugh, for this is. no doubt, a mean.s 
to sound the depth of her anger; but the Vita himself would 
argue, from actual experience, that kissing is the most effective 
way of a|^>easing an angry woman- It is also characteristic 
that the Vifa should combat with tome heat the injunction of 
some SistrakSras that one should avoid the company of woman. 
He ends with an eloquent discourse on the Joys of a rake's life, 

' It b oortew Uisi RMBsetadn (Cowa., p. 239) nwMiow Umm srarks 
toftthw. 
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which caunot b« compared to the tradiiional dclighu <A the 
^SstrakSra's heaven. But the Vifa, to »pitc of hit questionable 
habits, it oot devoid of all sense of honour—there is honour 
among rakes—and insists that nothing is more heinous than 
ingratitude, himself always assiduous in itie service of his 
friends. 

Indeed, the Vi}a it not altogether a despicable character, and 
is not such a coward and worthless ainoriti at the later 
BMrias depia him. A sharp and rake as he is. he it still a man 
of wit, poiisJ), and some culture—a perfect man of the world; 
and the serious way in whicli he diKustes delicate problems in 
the doctrine of love shows not only his profound acquaintance 
with the gay science, but also his exceiuive experience au fond 
of the ways of the hetaera. The VaUikT Rali or Vaih'ka Upadlra, 
as this art is called, is elaborated by writen un Kima-fisira, 
and touched upon by Bharata in ch. xxiii; but something 
more titan mere study of Mtth works was ncccssart*, viz. its 
pnictical application involving a deep knmvledgc of human, 
especially feminine, nature. Tlic Vi(a at a character is neglected 
in Uic serious drama; but he appears in CitudaUa and attains 
considerable development in AfierhaJUr(iilta. Tn the Bhft^a 
he is in all his glory. Bharata lays down iliai the BhiJ^a should 
be <fAjll'fn•t'l(a^sn/hpr<lyo;>vI; he need not be the "hero", as 
he it not in mutt of these early Bhiinas. But as he is the only 
character who fills the stage, the "beruship'* is very naturally 
transferred to him in later Bhfinas. He is still figured as a 
poet tkillcd in the aru, especially in music and croUa; hut 
he is not, as wc have already rcniarkcd, of my heroic propor¬ 
tion. He appears essentially at an erotic character in con¬ 
formity with the predominantly erotic itature of later Bh&nat. 
a gallant in the worst sense and nothing more, casting his 
favours right and left, and Ixiasting of a hundred conquests 
in the hctaera-world, a cowardly, mean, firklc man about town— 
a poor shadow of his former self 1 

It has been remarked more than CHtcc Iscfurc that it is very 
striking indeed that the satiric and comic tendency, which 
should be rightly emphasired in a BhSna from iu close relaticm- 
ship with the Prahasana and iU association with "low" characters, 
b so prominent in the CalurhAUnT, but disappears gradually in 
later BhSnas, which become in course of lime entirely erotic. 
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No doubt, ibc ctotic tendency, iu ipite of the tilcnce of Bbarata 
and htt coinmemaLor. was an inieparable feature of the Bhina 
from the earliest time, and the figure of the Vi|a as the principal 
actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is significant 
b that the ooUc suggestion gets the upper hand in Utcr Bh&i>as, 
whidi do not make the bM of the comic possibilities of the 
society whkh they handle and which lends itself readily to such 
ircacnseat. The very names of later Bhinas, such as ^plgiira- 
^ptgaiw.({i(A<la, Sjiigin~Sarvasva, SrhgSnJtrutiijoi^j Pit' 
AcmbSna-oijaya or AstM-asdons, emphasize their exclusive tendency 
towards the erotic and their diminishing interest in comedy or 
satire. The conclusion is, therefore, not unlikely that the age of 
the CaturbkHtil must be reckoned at a tiiisc when the author of 
the Btuini had greater freedom of baiiiHiitg and could draw upon 
other legitimate sources of interex than the erotic. Wc have 
seen that Bharala gives us no preacription regarding the Rasa 
to be delineaced in the Bhina, and therefore left the earlier 
authors unfettered in this respect. Rut ^iti Ohanailjaya's 
time it is distinctly understood thui the erotic and the hesvic 
should be the Rasas proper to a Bhrma. The heroic was pro¬ 
bably dropped as unsuitable to the cMcniial character of the 
play itself, but the erotic came to prevsiil. Vlfvanitilia’s excep¬ 
tion that the KaiiikT Vfttj may sometimev be allowed U quite 
in keeping with the erotic spirit of later wriiiogs. as this dra¬ 
matic st}ie gave a greater scope to love and (gallantry. These 
considerations suggest for the C^lurbhatil a date much earlier 
than that of DhanaAjaya. in whose time the erotic convention 
appears to have been firmly csubluhed. 

This niggestion receives support from another, if apparent¬ 
ly minor, consideration. Dhanailjaya and other later theorists 
insiu that the narrative (rsufu) should be invented bv the poet 
(kttlpi(a), i.e. it should not Ik based on actual (i.e. contem¬ 
porary) or historical or legendu^ incidents: an injunction 
which is wanting in Bharata, in si’hose lime perhaps such a 
hard and fast rule did not obtain. The authors of the Cottir- 
hhinl cannot be said to have followed or knmvn Dhanafljaya’s 
prescription regarding the nature of the plot. One can never 
affirm that society such as depicted in thn or Pi is entirely 
imaginary and does not poateas a basis of actuality. The team¬ 
ed editors of these Bh£nas have actiully noted, in the rase of 
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the Krst BhSnii, Pp, that it U probably based on some eiirrcm 
version o( the Icgeod of MtUa^va KAroltuia, which ii alluded 
to by Biij;ia, arid which goes back to the Brhat-kathS, Kar^Isuta 
being n^rded traditionally as the author of a raanual on the 
art ^ theft'. Indeed, the inipretsion that one geu from these 
Bh&nas is chat the chief object of their authors is to caricature 
and satirize certain aspects of contemporary society and present 
to us a fairly faithful picture of a certain class of men and 
women in an interesting period. In the later Bhinas, on the 
other hand, the narrative, keeping strictly to the later rigid 
Alathkirika prescription, is entirely iinagioary: the picture u 
•oinewbat Bu:titioui. and the characters arc raiho’ typo than 
individuals of real flesh and blood. One would seek in vain 
in these decadent writings for (he power of observation and 
reproduction of real life which is so vividly exhibited by the 
aiiiliors of the Cnt%trbhSijl. The later Bhinas arc in a narrow 
sense artistic prrKluttions. imitative and rcpnKlmiive of earlier 
works, or entirely invented, and give tw a wnisc of that artifi¬ 
ciality which is inseparable from all laboured aniiposilion. 
There is less exuberance of life, the dcKviptiuns arc more elabo¬ 
rate, and the style and treatment lack ease and naturalness, 
although they might have gained in elegance arsd gracefulness. 

One can never deny that the Bhinas. without exception, 
arc hopelessly toarse; but a distinction ran be made between 
what may be called the tonveniiooal indecency of later Bhinas 
and the strong and honest plaiu-spcakirtg or broad jesting, even 
if resulting in coarseness of ideas and expression, which marks 
the Caiurbhinl. It is more than useless to read austere moraK 
into these oM-iimc playwrighu or damn them for want of 
morals: but the polished and factitiossi indecency of later 
Bhinas (all the more deplorable) wands in vivid contrast to the 
eny and genuine, if gross, ideas and expression of the Cntur- 
bhdnT, which cannot but appeal to the robust and keen apprc- 


• My voIImkiw. 1>r. B. O. BmaX. (frsws mj slttailoa I® Uw story ol 
Maiadov* tad DwsdolU. givso in Jteobi’t is 

UthJtr^tn, ®o. vfU, py. 56 f., «hsro Molsdsts sppMts u s p*io«o who 
it SB stpsrt ia tbs sn of dstocUn* thiotso Tht wlsjoaos by B4*o will 
br found in ffddamOorl (ad. PsUrson. 1900. p. 19. H. 16-17). wbs" 
puaniBK tnasiev is sbo mtds to ftofo sad VipolA of tbs slosy. 
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dation of a man who u untouched by the comfortable 
and »df-righieoui attitude of the bouiymuic or the refined 
nentlemanlinest of the arutouaL The coarrencu of later 
Bbftnas consuu chiefly in the erotic »tanm and the de^iption 
of erotic riiuaiiom. which are compored, more or Icsi, in accor¬ 
dance with an ci»Wiihed literary convciiiinn, and whidi, more 
than anything dse. are the ready means of dispUyhig a full 
knowled^ of the Kiroa-fastra. This convtnuioa was. no doubt, 
very old, obtainii^ from the time of the earlier clawical poets, 
but what the polished couri-poeu lacked sometimet wat; d>o 
frank expression of phyiical affection In lu exceedingly human 
aspect. Coarseness or vulgarity, no doubt, is a thing not dcstr- 
abte In higher forms of arf; the theorUu condemn it. but 
strangely enough they allow what is called here convennoiial or 
artistic indecency. ITwre u always a dirtinction between natu¬ 
ral vulgarity and artistic indecency. Wha: is naturally grow or 
grotesque may not lje pleasant, but it U nearer life in iu primal 
tenntioni and in iu terrible sincerity; it is not smoothed over 
with finer workmanship which tends to make iU latent sitggcs- 
tioRs all the mora vivid. The earlier Bhiiia. t^ugh lacking 
ihu finci: workmanship, is marked by a bonhoinu which m m - 
cates a oatve exuberance, a sen* of enjoyment of the good 
things of life which wc cannot expect in the cultivated writtn 
of a mow sophisticated age. It U. therafore. not unamusing 
to find, as a sign of simplicity, people discussing physical facts 
of life with such entire (rankness as they do In these earlier 
Bhinas. A comic but vulgar im^ery like {PI p. 12) : 

cumbanarakiaih sosrt daiantih cyutamOUm ititumo 
sadane ]| 

Jihvi-mQla-ipnia* Ithfid iti krtvi nira|dtl«tjj 
would be eKhewed with horror or treated as an itmancc of 
the Kbhaisa Ran* by the later and more elegant writers: but 
things like these are given with perfect nalvct^ by the aulho« 


• Cti--I- . *t» qvpUi this TWW M Aft IwUae* of Ansudtys is Uw 

iepSctSTTltL. mnark. : Mtf 

M tm ti. KivywiiU, p. 1261 - 
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o[ the CaturbkdnJ who are easily tolerant of such colloquial 
liberties, ctfteo lapsing into vulgarity. 

It is proper to rK>ie in this connexion that these authors 
arc not indeed ignorant of the KSma-iSsira; for while two 
SQtras from Dattaka'. a predecessor of Viuyayana. are aaually 
given in two Bhit>as, iaia in the third Bhapa laughingly alludes 
to Dattaka's use of the sacred om at the outset of his unvedic 
.SQtras. It is significant, however, that VitsySyana, who is quot¬ 
ed frequently in later Bhftnas (e-g. it p. 87), U never alluded 
to in the Caiurbhinl. While a knowledge of the KSoia-fastra 
and conformity to iu regulations cannot be denied to the 
authors of the Caturbhdnl, it was not to them a lifeless science 
which can be exploited for the purpose of composing erotic 
verses and descriMng erotic situations. 

An attempt has been made in the above exposition to 
eitablish that the CaiurbhStS form a group by themselves, be¬ 
tween whith and the later Rhanas, the earliest of which it cer¬ 
tainly nut earlier than the thirteenth century, a considerable 
lime must have elapsed. In spite of the fact that the Mk calls 
itself a nu'fnr bhSna. this work, at well as Kc. stands midway 
iis it were between these two groups, and illustrates the dune- 
terittics of a period of transition from the one to the other, 
if such a period of transition can be allowed. The lower limit 
(if the date of SySmilaka's Pi is obtained, as the editors have 
already noted, by the reference of Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka, and 
Kfemendra, all of whom belong to the eod of the tenth century’, 
a fact which is confirmed by the general inference drawn above 
ihat these Bhkgat should be placed mudi earlier than the stan- 


' Dr$ p. at ; /'/ SB. Mwitiofi U mad* ef (ripSflla, sad 

M spkrodislw in /’p p. 13. 

• Our AyStollsk* is lb* Sam* •• Kwnwndm'* iyinwln. m (1m tws 
qiMtM by Kfcflwndw J.tucrf. rk. ad if 16 i Surrlf-lU. nd H. 31j sr* to 
bs found in oor BMijn *» </ 58 nod 196. Tb* vww MtenUi to ftyk^aks 
ill SuhhAiittrtii an nndonblodly nimt to onr BhAe». lb* Mvond lino of 
tbe vome oenirring tn • slilhtly mod^fiad form tn h. Tba odllo** nro 
proUblv right In disUnguiAing bin from who «•» Mnhiain- 

bhkttn’s Ooru, K. W. TbooMi lukM • slip wb*n ha tpaaki of 
bhattn blmaaJf nnd not hia laaebar aa tha aon of Dhairyn. Saa 8. * 

/VftiM. vol. I, p^ 164 f.n. Thaaa riUtioM by Ka^ti«irun 
aaUioti maka it proboWa that «jr*mlUka, «yii*alnka or «jfini#U. waa a 
“Bocthamar" (ndkyn), aa tha mlophon saya. 
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d&rd drunaturgic work of Dhiuiaiijays*, and which diapoaes 
cnlirdy of ibe rather uninformed opinion of A. B. Keith 
that none of iheae Bhina* need go beywid 1000 a. o. The 
iower Hmiti of the date of Pp »nd Dvs are given by Hemacaii 
dra't quoution and reference in hii Xdt/yintiiifemr, but the 
lower limit of the date of Ubh ii not known*. It u. however, 
itot unlikely, on the groundi »et forth above, tltat the lower 
limit obtained for Pt should be takoi aa the lower limit of the 
date of all these BhkQas, which exhibit similar characteristta. 

But one impociani point made out by F. W. Thomas with 
regard to Pt, which applies to all these Ehlnas. is that there is 
nowhere any suspicion of Muhjmmiadans. In the case of Pi 
It is also strange, as the same scholar points out. that “in a 
scene favouring Western India Ciurjara* are n«n tncntioiwtl". 
although the Lapu figure so proniiitently. In one of the later 
Bhinas (Mk) Curjara men and women arc spitefully des¬ 
cribed (pp. 2S*5.). while the Lipu disappear entirely from these 
late plays. The contempt poured upon the Gupta.-, in Pf, m 
which one may add the mention of a Maurya priiue in PP, may 
nr may not be an important point; bui there can bo no doubt 
that the types of peoples and pentonages describwl m ridiculed 
in all these four Bhinas arc not the sante types as are known 
to later writers of Bhipa. 

The lexicographical and uyliitic peculiarities to which 
F. W. Thomas alluda alto point to the same dirtxtioii and 
suggest an early date. It is not possible for us to enter into 
ihU question srithin the limits of the present essay; but it 
may be pointed out that these peculiarities show greater affinity 
10 the earlier classical drama (espedally to Mrcflutkttiiko) than 
to iU later imitation. Apart from the use of a large nuiidicr 
4 if unfamiliar or obscure words and expressions (c^f. kauniku^ 
in the sense of “pnwlery'' or "hypocrisy". Pt p. 2; dhdntni in 
the sense of "fellow"), one may. for instance, point out that the 
word visa, used here in addressing a young girl, is not known 
to later playwrights; but it is found in AfrcWiakfffiAa. Attcn- 

■ Tbs fsol tbll oas vww Inw it Is qaoUd by TstwjsrirsspsU 
1 W 4 Mp m mseh j fer lUs eosnaWBUtor oa Dsedi" qi»ot« *hs iJsSs- 
r«»ski sad Bbsjs. sad msst tbsrsfors bs s fsWy UU wrfisr. 1 esn^ 
bowtvsr, ssrss wUh F. W. Tboaui ii hts opiawt that this Bbiijs doss 
aet dspsrt f»WB tstsr typss. My Tsssoas sw alresdy fivso sbws. 
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«ion may be drawn alio (o the bonorilic iitoilc of addressing one 
,jn the third peruin as dewndm priyali' {^p p. 4, t't p. IS); 
to the use of dm and aAgho as interjections: to the allusion 
regarding the employment of i/irdailga or drum in the AAka 
of a drama {Pp. p. 14. Pt p. IS): to grammatical iircgularicict 
like kokilS gan/i ^(am (Pp p. 1), and to many other little points 
of interest of the same nature, whidi space forbids us to deal 
with in detail. The language einplo)'ed is Sanskrit throughout 
with the exception of two short I^akril pass^cs in Pt (pp. 21. 
?S); and its racy, •well-turned, and oonversaiional tone and 
character, very unlike that of the affected prose of KSdamhaif 
and VSJavadntlS, is rightly ^ractcriredi hy F. W. Thomas as 
‘*the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech”.* 

The general atmosphere of these plays, their style, and 
treatment, their real literary qualiiv, ihcir natural humour and 
polite IwntcT. the types of men and nations dealt with. arc. 
however, point-s which, as wc have already briefly discussed, are 
of great importance in determining the age. if not the exact 


■ Til* VirllHis on Piisiu vl. 3. 82 «• 

fffkfA alaff i-nttaryak. Ihkfils adds irl tn mSrkkt. Lft. wbM 

«1m mom is that of * fool. Thors b iro autWHy for th^, olthar in tho 
or in tlio ATdifht. On Ibo lonlrary. Poloftioii oa v. *. 14 
the pbroM •^rporenlljr la o good wnoo IMnrSa ttirgiAg"* deWMA 
4y«ywa« Hi. Ko|>o. >" Hirfft-'uiUii (od. N. B. P.. 1W8. P- *. I. 13|. 
into It i« Uio hoooriii- aonto. on wbleh ftuhktro innarks s drrdiid* ytfijw- 
jyrti and quoloo Ibo ViirtUko w/*y4 lloioiaolo tod. 

JltoUklkoro, 3rd ad., 1017, p. 226) appoor* to Imvo boon Ibo oariUol outlMir 
to iiM (ho pbroM in • dtprtcolory oodm. wImto it b oipblaod by tko 
Mthor of Ibo •Prodlyo m pofo or MdrMn, tho implicatioa bolng that Ibo 
oacriftdal ouinaU (pibr*) ora tbo fovosiriloo of fodt. Soa & P. Chrtttrvod* 
in /'roTMdiityo o/ All Miu OrUsi. vKi iMysore), 1S07. pp. 7»-4l. 

» Tbo Vit* in /> rldioibo Ui« offoilod opoorti of tho Piolnlon ood oU» 
Ihm to iM vonvorMlloool bngaogo, b«l tlii* oppeors le hurt tbo dignity 
.of tbo loonwd grommorioo. Tho pooMge b "oith quoting t PimSAatn 
UtAPiM. »dr*o»yo «*4i. «raA-c<dAa.> tAffAitmiffiiimit r^wtimikhr 
otAtAon/vw. .tadkv ry*r«t*dlt*«y4 rrffJ rod*, dUS/OM* *• 
royoM t^wiA torotWyrlro-do/AAoyeoit* Arofr* ri»a-o4**»'W«ldi»4* 
wn>eA«ropa nlp*rpoofli»aad«. To srhWi U>* grommorion ropJbo : TidAo*. 
aAmi iddolM iMffco-rarWddoTddI rf»oAAo-r.yA*»f<i««p4ri;itd- «•»*«• 
dAdtwAirfrvAMdi cSeooi •My/ya *irt-»«nr«oi im ^dA»ryo-Ao»rf4b eofi- 
eydmt f 
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dale, of thete Bbanas From such facu revealed by (he text 
F. W. Thomas would suggest lor Pi a date much earlier lhao 
(he lower limit fixed by the re f ere n ce of Abbinavagupta, and 
place it in the time of Harya of Ranauj or even that of the later 
Guptas, i.e. in the sixth and seventh centuries. It is highly 
probable that the other Bhiiyas in this collection alio belong 
to the same age—the age of the earlier classical dramatists ; and 
if this is so, the historian of the Sanskrit Drama need not regret 
any more the alleged failure of the daisi c al drama to preserve 
some eariy ipedmcni of this form of composition. 


JHAS, J%muj 1096 



BHAGAVATISM AND SUN WORSHtP 


Iji his article oa The Nirdyatfiya and the Bhdgavatas puh' 
lished in the Indian Antiquary, ^ptember 1908, person put 
forward a somewhat remarkable hypothesis (pp. 2SM) of (ho 
wlar origin of BhSgavatism. The view docs iMt appear to have 
attracted much notice from scholars oompciem to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject; but it has neither been directly 
approved nor directly discredited. Since the theory lias been 
repeated by Grierson in his article on Bhakli'tnirga in Hastings* 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethict ii, p. 540, where he practi' 
cally reproduces his previous statements and arguments, a few 
remarks on the question may be offered. 

Grierson very clearly states hU position when he says ; 
“Wc have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by 
which this doctrine (i-c. the uionothcistic Bhakti-ductrinc of 
the BhSgavatn religion) was reached, but m me it appears more 
than probable that it was a development of the Sun-worship- 
that was the common heritage of bMh branches of the Aryan 
people—the Eranian and the Indian.” His relevant ai^guments 
may be summarised thtis : (i) All the legends dealing with (be 
origins of the Uh&gavata religion are connected in some way or 
other witJ) the sun. (ii) Some of the exponenii, incarnations, 
w devotees of the cult arc either descendants of the sun or 
connected therewith, (iti) The Bhitgavaia eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls first of all pats through the sun on its 
way to the Bbagavat. (iv) The Bhagavat is identified with 
Vifnu, who was originally a sun-god. 

One wishes that most of the obscure ideas in Indian rcligi- 
ems history could be traced back so clearly and definitely; but, 
unfortunately, the available data forbid us to make such a sum¬ 
mary reconstruction. It is not necessary to trace here the deve¬ 
lopment of Bhakti-ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise, 
in early Indian literature; for competent scholars have already 
brought forward enough evidence to show that these ideas can 
be traced back to remote antiquity and that they had no con- 
nectioD. in their or^n or development, with sun-wonhip. The 
inchoate Bhakti-ideas in Vedte literature are not connected 
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with any of its five or six K>lar delUe*, not even with Vifnu; 
but cenae chiefly round the more ethical Varui^a, who is asao- 
elated indeed with the folar Mitra, but whose origin is admitted¬ 
ly obscure- Not even Mitra could attain the supreme eminence 
of hit Iranian double, but merged hit Vedic individuality iu 
that of his greater astociate Varuna. The Iranian cult may 
have develop^ a* suo-wonhip, but no such cult centred round 
the Vedic Mitra. If some hymnt of a devotional character are 
addressed to Aditi and the Adityat, it is done chiefly through 
their connection with Varuna and through their more pro- 
nouncetl ethical dtaracter as deities of grace and benevolence. 
In the only Upanifad in which thcistic devotionaliun of a 
somewhat sectarian character is proniineni and unmistakable, 
and which directly employs the term bhakli, it is connected 
not with a solar god but with Rudra-.Siva. a deity of entirely 
dilFcrtm origin. Our data may not be enough to determine 
the exau train of ideas through which Bhakti-doctrine dcvelc^ 
ed in Bhkgavaiism; but it is dear that the traces of the idea 
in early Indian literature are indcpentlcnt of any original or 
devclo]:^ trait df sun-worship. 

It is likewise unnecessary for us to trace in detail the early 
hiltury of monotheistic ideas in I'odian religious history.' We 
have enough evidence now to show that it is too hasty a genera¬ 
lisation to regard Indian monotheism as a do'clopmcnt of sun- 
worship. Hcliolairy is very ancient in India, and no one would 
deny that ceruin mythological figures are perhaps solar in 
origin. Solar myths can also be traced in some of the Indian 
religious cults and legends of admittedly independent origin. 
Senne elements even of the Buddha l^cnd, as Senart has demon- 
siraied, can be derived from solar cults. All this may be admit¬ 
ted; but they cannot prove an\ direct or inner connecuoii of 
Indian monotheism, which ha* a long and independent history. 

* WImUmt Bhskti is hi wii-liw kthtwksl tURW at ill iMMtbeuUc 
is a wblcli, « SIftoal ThapifU {IBQ, vl. 1«S0, pp. 231-33) 

hu ahaadr ihown, h utnmaijr da b att b la EaHy ladlaa tMcwibeim 
SMd mak baT* Imw a pwnty athlcsl dectriiu, ranlHnf iMsd drrotioail 
Maas; it was alM ipaeulativs asd ritoaliitic, as ividaBciii by.tha Agm- 
TriV-i T'*' ^ BrihMst# 

and tlMMPfilM ibaoriw. Th* Idaa of tiw All-tod a«sd llw OA»-«ed fowt. 
bowavw, bt disUnfmkad 
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with any form ol iun-woohip. Indeed, no studeui of lodiatt 
religion will (erioutiy raaimain UMiay that Indian monotheiiin, 
^ hiitory of which can be Cnu»d back to Vedic time*, where 
it cannot be shown to have any connection vrith any of the 
Ve^c Min-gods, i* a forjn of heliolacry, either in its origin or 
or in its devdopnicni, even anuming the influence or containi' 
nation of solar legend* aitd solar cults. 

Even the earliest intces of Bhagavatism os a popular cult 
of Vifiju-Nirayana-Kyfna Vtoudeva do not betray any sud* 
connection. While the Icgendar)', eubeincristic artd Brfihtaanic 
ciemenia in the frankly obscure hUtorici of NSriyana. Kyyi.w 
and Vfisudeva do not invof\'c any reference to a solar deity, the 
generally accepted solar origin of Vif^u proves nothing. Though 
his original solar character and his comic assodaiion with light, 
life and blessedness may have helped to raise him to his later 
ctiiiiience, it ha* yvl scarcely anything to do with hi* epic 
charaacr as a MXtariaii god Viutuisiii, Nai‘;U'ani*iii «»■ HliSga- 
vutism. Even if siniiig trace* of hi* .*«Iar tirigiii are Mill rcuin- 
cd in the epic conception of ihi* deity in hi* iiumy cpitlicu. 
.idventuret, and direct idcmihcaiion with the \un. he is still 
not a solar god in the Epic, but an entirely new mythological 
being, transformed by new myths and legend*, and re^aped 
l>\ philosophy, iiiysticisin and practice of piety, a* well as by ■ 
(oniplex body of superstition, custom and sentiment. 

Nor is epic Vi^uism anywhere a form of Min-wordiip. 
There are Sauras or suii-wonihippers in the epic itself, but these 
Htand apart from the V'ifpuitc*. Nlrayantyas, or Bhigavata* 
If Bhakti for the Sun-god is described {in special coniKction 
with the story of Karna) in Mbh. iii. 301. 1 f. (Bomb. ed.). the 
epic sectarianisiu wa* clavtic enough to admit, as occasion arnca. 
Bhakti for Siva or Br.nhina, as well as for a host of other deities. 
Not much capital need be made out of the mnh* or traditions 
which declare that the Satvatas or PlflcarSira* derive their 
doctrine from the .Sun himself (xii. 335. 10 : 530. llOf: 54R. 59). 
or that they have a faith (curiously connected with what is call¬ 
ed SirhJehya-Yoga) uught to Sarasvati bv the Sun (xii. 318. 34). 

' TIm utiqeily tad Indiipaou disrsctcr of Uie wortitip of Ui« Sann 
(ott noit bo adBiilWdi bol fernpi iaBoonco. cMtfly frooi Irsaiu oouno*. 
OH tit* tour dstoioptnOHl of tb* colt U sbo imboblo (too R. 0. nbandor 
knr, olc., f tt4-l6). 
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that ibe emancipated *oul4 pa» through the sun-door to 
NarSya^a (xii. 544, I4t). These nories on lutcmcnu are aoinc- 
what qualified in the Epic itteH: for all the difiEereni mythical 
accounu of the origin of the PaflearitraNfaiyaj^ya SStvau- 
BhSgavata religion agree in deriving the doctrine directly 
Niriya^a himself or from the Bhagavai; the Sun in the form 
of Surya or Vivatvat betng only one of the secondary recipierwi 
and promulgators (559, llO-IS and 118-21: 548? 44f). These 
statements, however, are on a par with those made in the 
Bhapufad-gfla itself (iv. 1-3) that the doctrine was originally 
communicated to Vivatvat, or that those who die while the 
Sun is in his uiUiriya^ go to Drahnwn (ix. 24). These legends 
and bclicfc undoubtedly show the influence of solar myths ce 
solar culU on Paftcariira or hluigavaiiwu. but they do not prove 
that its mouuihcisuc doctrine of Bhakli was derived from sun- 
worship. Tlic same remarks must also apply to Vai?nava 
hagiology, which connects its sainu and incarnations with solar 
myths. The sources of an Acta Sanctorum arc always diverK 
And pol)genous. By a curious process of religious syncretism, 
.the epic Visqu as the supreme deity, as well as VifquUm, absorb¬ 
ed older myths and (c^. the cosmogonic myths of 

l>raj*pati) and put on newer mythical identifications. The 
influence of independent Saura sects or Saura culu, as well as 
the residues of the original conception of Vipiu ai a solar god. 
must have something to do with all this: and the easy-going 
religious attitude of the Epic, with iu theory of manifestations 

incarnadoiu and with its accomaiodating philosophical doc¬ 
trine which believed in unity but allowed iu temporary per- 
•sonifications as drvenity, did not disdain conscious or uiKoncious 
contaminations. 

Barth would go a step further and regard Ry^na himself 
(independently, and not as identified with Viynu) as a solar 
-deity. H. Ray Chaudhuri' is right in rejecting such an opinion 
with the remark that the hypothesis is of a piece with those 
brilliant the<viet which would resolve the figure of the Buddha 
Into a solar type and the history of Buddhism into a solar myth. 

£St)S, vi, ion. 

' KaAf «/ thf Ttif^ra 2n4 Ed. p. S6. 


TliE VEDIC AND 1H£ EPIC KB.^NA 


There is some speculation regarding the identity of the 
<pic Visudeva-Kn^ with the K^jja of Bigveila viiL 74. whom 
the AnukramanI K)1es K^na Ahgiraaa, and with Km^ia Devakl- 
puora, who is descibed at the pupil of Chora AiVgirasa in the 
Chindogfo-Upanifod (iii, 17. fi); and it has been suggested that 
a tradition exist^, &om the time of the Hg-vtda and the 
Chdndogya-Upanijad, of Visudeva-Kff^a as a Vedic sect or 
teacher. This speculation is necesiiuied by the fact that two 
important features of Vlsudeva>Krfna emerge in the Epic, natnc' 
ly, Kffda as the noc-overscrupulous tribal chief, and u 

the deified philosophical and religious teacher; and it is felt 
that the two features should be reconciled. It has been suggest' 
ud that these figures l>elong to different cycles of legend. Some 
scholars have es-cn gpiic to (he length of separating these two 
aspects of Kytna, aUhougli there is no conclusive evidence or 
tradition for this procedure in the Epic iiulf. We have R. G. 
Bhandarkai's suggestion, accepted by Grierson and Garbe. but 
rejected by Hopkins and Keith, that Vasudeva-Kn^a was origi¬ 
nally a local or tribal chief who was deified, or a legendary 
saint of the Vy^isSitvatax whom he taught a monotheistic 
religion ; that he lived in the tith century B.C, if not earlier; 
that originally he was quite different from the Kirfpa of whom 
a tradition is supposed to exiK from the time of the Rg-itdti 
aiKl the ChBndogya-Upenisad as a seer or teacher ; that Vksudeva 
became identified with Vi|nu earlier than with Krfiu ; and that 
the legends came to be mixed up. But it must be said that thcM 
facile, ihotigh attractive, conjectures are not proved. Some scho¬ 
lars have even maintained that Visudeva-Kyyiia did not figure 
at all in the original Epk, but was introduced later, perhaps tu 
justify the action of the Pindavas; but this is alto an unproved 
hypothesis of tbe same type. The cxiuence of cycles of legend 
in an epic like the MahSbkSrata is indeed not denied, but the 
assumption of two or several Kfynas is based upon the further 
a priori assumption that the Rffna-legend in the Epic must 
be analysed into several groups, and that each of these groups 
was originally coacerned with different persons of the tame 
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pamf , but w» »ub«eqw«otly mixed up to form one 
mu* round one petionaUty. Whatever plausibUity these »s- 
jumpiions may po«e»s. there is, unfortunately, noihinf conefu- 
siw in the Epic iudf. nor in the previous literature, to warrant 
such a complacent spliuing up of ^ existing data. 

It is noteworthy that the identity of the Vedk Kf^na with 
the Epic Effna is not at all supponed by the Purinic tradition. 
We have no description, either in the Ep»c or in the Purina, 
of Viju^ as a seer of Vedic Mancru «■ as a pupil of an Upa- 
nifadic seer. In the Purinic tradition the name of Visudeva- 
teacher is given as Eifya SaihdTpani of Avanii, and 
that of his iniUaior m Cirga. As a Effna. father of Vilvakiya. 
is mentioned b Hg^vdrt i. 116. 2B and i. U7. 7. and a Eysna 
HirTta in Ailureja Aranyaka iii. 2. 6. it i» clear that Efyn^ »» 
iioi an uncommon non-divine name; but the attempts to con¬ 
nect or ideniif) these or to establish the tradition of 

a ssgc Kma "from the time of the Rg vedic hymns to the 
lime of the Chindog>a Upanifad". as R. G. Bhandarkar suggest 
have not, so far. proved very successful. All that can be said 
vriihouc dogmatism « that there are the Vedic and Upaniyadic 
Knn». on one hand, and the Epic and Purinic Eyyija. “n 
of Vaiudeva on the other, but that the links which would 
connect or Identify them beyond all doubt arc unfortunately 

missing. .. , 

These mwing links are supposed to be furnished, how- 
ever in the ease at least of Eyw* of the CMndogya Upamfad. 
hy the fao that he is described therein as DevakT-puira, and by 
the allegation that there is a close similarity between the d«' 
trines taught to Eyyna Devakl-puira in the Upamyad and ilw 
doctrines taught by- VisiKlcva-Enna in the Bhapivad-^lA. 
Alihot^ the possibility of acddenul coincidence of names is 
not altogether excluded, there can be t>o doubt that a very 
strong point, and perhaps the only strong point, of this view 
lies in the similarity of the description DevakT-puira. as well 
as in the comparative rarity of the name DevakT. But this one 
circumstance alone cannot’ be taken as conclusively supplying 
the means of connexion between the two Ermas, For corro^ 
ration, therefore, somewhat doubtful similarity has in¬ 

dustriously discovered between the teachings of Chora Aftgirasa 
to Krtna DevakT puira and the teachings of VSsudeva-Knria to 
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l^juDa. As Ou* poiol but been argued in some deuiJ,« it would 
be worth while lo discuss it here. 

In Hi. 17. 6. Gbora AAgirasa, who 

“ in the iraujitaA<iiBr3Am«>ta kkx. 6 as a priest of 

the Sun, teaches certain docuinca to Kr^ia, son of TWaH 
which the three main poinu arc the following; (i) » mystic 
tnte^euiiou of certain ceremonies comprised in the Vedie 
sacrifice as representing various function, of life, (ii) tlie efficacy 
^ the pracUce of certain virtues, which are declared to sym- 
bolise the Dakpni or priest’s fee, an important clement in the 
ritual; the virtues being austerity (Tapai), liberality (Dana), 
straightforwardnci* (Arjava), non-injury (Ahima) and truth 
fulness (Satya-vacaoa), and (Hi) the importance of fixing one's 
last throughls on three things, namely, the Indestructible 
(A4iu). the Unshaken (Acyuu) and the Essence of Life (PrSpa- 
saihiita); and the whole passage coodudet with the dution of 
»mc Vedic Mantras in praise of the Sun. h is aigued that 
these doctrines reappear in the Bhagmtut-^iS, and the coin¬ 
cidence of certain passages is held to be striking. In the Gita, 
there is symbolical inicrprcuuon of sacrifice; the virtues are 
also mentioned in xvi. 8; the importance of lau tbougbu is 
taught in viii. 5 and 10, while the epicheu Akpra, Acyuu etc. 
are also found; and lasdy, the traditional coaunuDirndoa of 
the original doctrines of the CTtd to Vivasvat or the sun-god 
is mentioned in iv. t. 


At first sight, these parallels appear striking enough to 
merit atteaiioo. but it is possible to too much of them. 
It must be recognised that the teachings of Chora Afigirasa. 
even if he is a sun-worshipper, are dearly Upanipdic. As the 
Gui admittedly echoes some of the teachings of the Upanifads, 
and as some of its verses are easily shown to be made up of 
tags from the Upanipds, such verbal and other paralldisms arc 
hardly surprising. The mystical interpretation of symbolic 
satxiftce or s)n)bolisii^ of (he Vedic ritual is not at all rare in 
the BrUimatia. Aranyaka and Upanipd, and cannot be said to 


’ Rsmefatadr* Raycktodkui Marif /Tttl. of tJU foif^aro Stft, hid. 
Bd., C«1 cqU» Ucivwtity 1936, pp. 7943. Bm sIm L. D. DarnsU, Ifittdo 
OoJt mod Refers, koBdea 1988, pp. 88-83, and in JRAS, 1939, pp. 183- 
89. BSOS, y, 192&30, pp. 636-37 j W. D. P. Bill. BkofaradflU (Oifoed 
P rtts), 1988, pp. 64. 
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AsricTs or sansirtt ltitratvw: 

be exdusive lo the ttaching of Gbota AAgiraw. The 
atl probably borrow* the idea from the general Brihma^le and 
Upa£uc Uierature. but there i* nothing to connca u with 
ihrdetaiU of the particular imerpreuuon given by Gbo« 
Aheiraja. Unlea* thU can be *hewn. the argument loMi all ita 
tone. It « wcll known that the GW interpretation of ucrihce 
ii tomewhat different, for it not only lymbolises the saaifice 
but al*> attempu to lancufy it by iu theiiiic theory of dttiw- 
le» Karraan. Not much eapiial need aUo be made of the 
enuroeraaon of particular virtues io the Gild, for it occuri m a 
fairly compreheiuive Uu of godlike qualiUe*. and fortM .n im 
icnJ an exclusive mention of tboee stated by Chora AAgirae. 
Nor U it a complete lUi of the onuundlng virtues of the 
Bbigavaia cult, even though it mentions Ahim^* on wlmh 
Ba^i Uys a siren greater than that found in the text 
and argues from the prominence given to thu virtue m the atcr 
development of Vai»aviim. Such lisu occur afro m other place* 
in the AfsMbWraw, ai well as in the CTia, in the dcscripuonJ 
of the ideal man from various poinu of view; and no deffnue 
deduction can be made from «ich laudatory enumerations of 

more or le« general and recognised virtue*. Nothing u ^med 

by connecting these well known vfrtue* with the three (Daiiw. 
TySga and ApramSda) mentioned In the Besnagar msaiption, 
although ApramSda of the iiucripiion i* missing in Chora’s 
exp«i^*. The fact is also overlooked that the doctrine ^ 
D^. TySga and ApramSda U not unknown in part* of 
the Epic, which part* have no palpable connexion wUh BhSga- 

' 8m Mtlasl Dwgapt* la IRQ. Ifl88. pp- 7MI. ‘he 

qMUos a! stAMt it diMMd. tad U b rifhUy «oc!wW: ‘'b* ^ 
8Wa<«dMm AhUMS ta u * UsdthI* wrtot tad tt a 

Urnm, bodily poatOM (a. 8 i riU. 7 i air. 8 j arU. M) i bul H is oo* of tlw 
I„, T— tbts tht BbtfSTM iboald latitl on Oii* docUtn* to ArJiiM » 
ST To Ibo Giu-tbmy of dodrolw* ociioo. m *oll •• of tbr 

l*«»orta«W of tho Mif, Ibo dittiaotioo b*t«M tajory sod 
is iiaolf U tannotMitL U is iwaoAtbte. thoroforo. tli« wfcilo Ahidirt 
H o wbbom otatodo k pnetieidfy lfM«d io Um Wop«wdf«d. it it 
iiMittod opoa U ttt WSrtyieJys both by 3te«l ood precopt; tod In tbi» 
r^T T-* IsUr Vtiaottt ftilbt follow Iho Kiftyaalys rnlo."_ 

•IB tfdto of BmooU*! w« 7 Ingwiioa* iattrpwUUoo (ffSOS, r. P^ 
188 ), OM ftib to tot to tho triad of Iho latwiptioo "s wdo tamattry ol 
Uw priodplti *» that of tha OlU.” 
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vatism; il occur*, for inuance, in the SatutsujSta *ub-parvan 
o£ the Udyqgai. In the »aine way, the doctrine of Utt thougfau 
cannot be regarded as an essential doctrine of the GWd, and 
the mention of Akfara, Acyuta etc. hardly prove* anything. 
The present writer ha» already dealt with the next argument 
of the allied connexion of Bhagavaiism with Sun worship * an 
argument which i* even less convincing; for no worship of the 
Sun is taught anywhere in the CM, and even admitting the 
influent* of the solar cult, the alleged solar origin of Bhlga- 
vatisra is an extremely doubtful proposition. 

Barnett admit* that the particular parallels mentioned above 
are not very dose, but be lay* stress on their collective signifl- 
nnee. On this there is room for reasonable difference of impress¬ 
ion; but it would be surely too mqth to maintain, as Hem- 
Chandra Rayebaudhuri does, that the doctrines taught by Ghor* 
Ahgirasa "fonued the kernel of the poem known a* the 
Bhagavedgtis’', nnd build an oitire edifice of hypothesu on 
such scanty and precarious materials os detailed above. It must 
not be forgotten that the parallels in question do not at all 
form the cardinal or easential doctrines of the Gita, tax lets tu 
tumma thaologu^, as they avowedly do in the case of Ghora 
AAgirasa's teaching; and their indebtedness or otherwise, and 
even their omission, in the Gili vrould not materially affnt 
the substance of the W4»k. 

IffQ, xrUI, IMS. 


' Critical Bd., Poou IMO, 5. 43. 14; PomUj Ed. 5. 43. SS : dam«» 
tfSffo'fTomidai «a tUfv amTicm Skitaa. 

* Tn BSO.^, vi, pi. 3, 1931, pp. SM-TS. B^nUd sbm p. 87f. 


SOME ASPECrs OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The TsUue o£ the Bhagavcd-^ti has been 
cMiiiutcd by critical schoUrihip; but it has never been ckmed 
that it rani as it really does, as one of the greatest 
documents of ancient India and bolds a ^ 

reUgious life. That it contains echoes of 
Jibe past admiu of little doubt, but lU im>ng a^ W 
atisukable religious note supplies the sumulus for an u^ate 
whicSt is not merely specuUtive b“\ 

There may be sonw truth iu the criticism that pbtlo- 
incrc nwy is in sojnc dirccuons 

iophical coropromue that It proposes « . . 

tl^Mccndcd by the mystic spwulaiions of the Upanijad . by 
the posiUvisi Liical attitude of Buddhism, or by the scholastic 

more ^ent attempt u nowhere made to turn philwphy ^ 
L bring the indisddual 

into a ncrtonal relation with a living god. As the various 
earlier of fluid philosophii^ thought meet m 

the unccruiniy of its phUoiophical position has presented 
ipUu^tie. fm the exercise of wbUety of interpreution on 
h.nd, .nd KopUd™ rog»ding .tt 
„d.cr; bo. .M. uniqu. a»ob,n...on al» 
influence which the work has exercised over many ot ine 
Indian mind. While phnosophers of diverse 
it in accordance with their own conceptions, and mt^l 
«Aolars quarrel over the question ot lU 
ethical and religious fervour Hfu it above seaanan 
tic considerations and supply nourishment to devout mmds as 

“ *Tl^d"a“rirS this character it U only natural that 

controversy rtiould gather from the time of the 

tators to that of the modem critical mierpreters. -^e qu^ 

Sli^tLrding iu date, iu relation to the great Epic, the 

synthctirunitT^of iU teaching, iu original form and subsequent 

^diEciUon.. iu ultimate philowphical 

religious ouUook. iu origin and iu connexion with the history 
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of Krfi^-VSfudevA wonhip,—on these snd nisny other con¬ 
nected problems, schcriwiy opinion not only in India but alto 
in the West, has been sharply divided. In the present emy 
a detailed discussion of most of these difficult questions will 
not be OUT direct concern ; but we shall briefly refer to one or 
two preliminary points. As to the date of the work, authorita¬ 
tive opinion appears to be veering round the view that the 
work, in its present form, cannot be placed later than tbc 
banning of the Christian era. Hindu tradition believes in 
its own statement that it was uttered by *<)d Arjuna on 

tbc held of Kuruk$ctra. Amoi^ modern Indian scholars, 
Telang and R. G. Bhaodarkar claim a fairly high antiquity 
for the work, and argue in favour of placing it not lata than 
the beginning of the fourth century B^C.; but Lassen and 
Weber bring it down to the third century A.D. Gaifae, accept¬ 
ing the views of Hopkins regarding the final revision of the 
Epic as a whede, would nut assign the present form of the text 
to a period earlier than the first or second ceniiiry A.D., al¬ 
though he admits that the genuine CTIS originated probably 
in the first half of the second century B.C. !t is not necesury 
for our purpose to discuss the details of any of these views, w 
come to a definite chronological conclusion, which by the 
nature of the problem is almost an impossibility. It will be 
sufficient for us to accept the almost unanimous adminion that 
the work is certainly much earlier than all the existing works 
of a distinctly devotional charaaer, and that, as such, it fur¬ 
nishes one of the earliest landmarks in the history of the 
Indian doctrine of religious devotion (Bhakti). In view of the 
facts, however, that no dear Buddhistic influence can be traced 
in the work, which shows a tendency of unifyiiy cults and 
creeds, that it echoes the Upanifads direaly and presents 
earlier inchoate fwras of Siihkhya, Yoga and Vedknta. and 
that the worship of Visudeva which it inculcates may have 
been referred to by Pinini, it has never been sufficiently prov¬ 
ed that the work could not have been produced in the pre- 
Buddhistic period. It will be enough (or us to recognise that 
the presumption of an early date has rrot been successfully 
rebutted, and that most of the arguments in favour of a late 
date are mainly conjectural or based upon meagre and urmr- 
tain data. As the further question of the date of the MoM- 
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bhSrata iuelf aod iu subsequent Rvinous U y« a outicr o£ 
controversy, it U not possible, in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge. to deienninc at what period the Bhagavad’gHi found 
iu way into the main body of the Epic or was developed further 
from an existing nucleus: but there is nothing to prevent us 
from assuming that it could not have found iu way into the 
Epic or further developed at a very late date. 

As to the process of the allege ronodelUng of the work, 
scholarly opinion has not been unanimous, and there has been 
endless discussion about iu original fotni and character. 
Holizmann maintains that the CWd is a Viinuitc rebelling 
of an originally pantheistic or Vedintie poOT : Hopkins thinks 
that it is a Knt?*iic version of an older Viynuitc poem, which 
in iu turn was originally a late unsectarian Upaniyad; G^be 
regards it as a popular devotional hhSgavata tract revised m a 
Vedintic sense by Brahmanism ; Deussen is of opinion that it 
is a late product of decadent Upaniyadic thought; Barnett 
believes that it is a document of the Visudevic cult, but that 
the different streams of tradition became oonfiued in the mind 
of the author; Keith takes it as an Upaniyad of Uie SvetSivatara 
type adapted later to the Kffna cult; while Belvalkar puts 
forward the view that it represeuu the last elaborate attempt 
made by the irauia religion to defend orthodox Brahmanism 
againu the disruptive forces of the popular religion. It not 
necessary to accept any of these conjectures, but it must be 
mffdr clear that most of these views are more or less unproved 
theories or instances of facile guess-work. It U neither scienti- 
5c, nor is It possible without the ririt of objections and con¬ 
tradictions, to ^ih up the text convincingly and separate the 
alleged additions on these or similar preconceived grounds. 

It is not denied that, like the other portions of the Epic 
and like some of tbe Upanipids, the GW probably suffered 
ofC«T i r^al interpolations or that it existed in different recen¬ 
sions; but to maintain that the work is a poor patchwork, or 
to deny that it is a vital synthetic expression of a particular 
trend of religious thought is to miss the essential sq^ihcance 
of the poem, as well as to go directly against the testimony of 
Indian tradition which has always attempted, even from diff¬ 
erent pomu of view, a synthetic interpretation of the poem as 
a whole. It is not necessary, hotvever, to premise dogmatically 
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at the outset that the CW has siuxeeded in gathering up the 
difCcTcnt ctuTcnts of thought into a compact whole; but certain 
facu arc revealed by the text in its present form, which may 
be affirmed with some amount of confidence- 

tf we investigate the traces of devotional ideas in the 
Upanifadt. we can see tlut, within their iniellecttial theosophy, 
distinctly tbeittic and tlevotional tendendes were gradually 
developing*. This may have been due partly to an innate 
iheistic strain in the Upaniyads themselves and partly to the 
individual ^iriiual illumination of particular seers; but it 
must liAve been also due to an inevitable compromise between 
the high philosophy and speculation abotit the impersonal 
Brahman, on the one hand, and the vivid popular faiths whidi. 
oil the other, must have been gathering round the devout wo^ 


ship of personal gods. The impersonal Brahman was more 
and more personalised, until we have the presenuiion of the 
gud Rudra-Siva as an aspect of the Brahman In the A/tlShMt- 
rem: on the other hand, the larger emouons and leniimentt 
of popular faiths began to be justified and reinterpreted by the 
philosophy and practices of hieratic Brahmanism. Imporunce 
came to be attached to homan devotion and divine grace, but 
the necessity of knowledge and practical activity siUl ramain- 
ed. The compromise was probably not the result of any <Wi- 
berate theological attempt on either side; for the Brahmamcal 
religion was as much popularised as the popular rellgioii wm 
Brahmanised. so that in the end what issued wm as mu^ 
Brahmanical as popular. In the syncretic theism of the 
Bhagavad-fiti. as also in the general religious attitude ot the 
Epic itself, we have probably a notable Instance of such a fussoo 
of two streams, the hieratic and the popular; 
have merged and coalesced in such a manner that it U dil^It 
now to separate them. The supposition that the popular faith 
was merely engrafted on Brahman orthodoxy is as much un¬ 
warranted and one-sided, as the view that Brahman orthodoxy 
superimposed itself upon the popular faith. The Gia. as we 
posses it, is neither a purely priestly product, nor a purely 
devotional document of a popular faith. Such deliberate theo¬ 
logical artifice, as some scholars have presumed, is hardly 


• Sm IJJQ. SsptMsbw ueo. py. 4831. 
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effective id controlling the tides of religious life. It can pro¬ 
duce a marvellous sfstemaiic theological treadte, but it is hard 
to believe that it could oeate a genuinely religious document 
lilce the Bhagavad^lS. Having regard to these consideratioru 
it would be better and more historical to presume that the 
GIU embodies a certain trend of religious thought or feeling 
as it finally crystallised itself, and contains as much Brahmanic 
as popular elements, inseparably merged into one another. 

liie incongruities of such an alliance between the high 
philosophy of an intellectual aristocracy and the living fervour 
of popular sentimenu are, however, so great that it is onlv 
natural that critical scholars have exercised themselves a great 
deal over the consistency of the compromise, apparent in 'he 
GUi, of the different streams of speculative ihou^u and rrligt- 
ous feeling. But one would be hardly justified in regarding 
these incongruities as extraneous and artifidally connected r 
they form a part and parcel of its peculiar theology, and can¬ 
not be ist^ated or rejected without detriment to the peculiar 
religio-historical significance of the work. As in the NXriyanTya 
episode of the Mahdbhsraia, so also here we have a strange 
blending of divergent ideas and sentimenu; but the specula¬ 
tive aspect of the Ghi ii as much essential as the fervid religi¬ 
ous aspect which enlivens its speculations. 

The incongruities, such as they are, should thus be recog¬ 
nised and explained by a consideration of the probable dreum- 
stances under which the poem originated. It does not solve 
the problem if the critic sets about to tu^>ect a word here and 
a passage there, and complacently rejecu or separates them in 
accordance with his a priori theories, instead of takii^ into 
account the philosophical and religious environment which 
produced the poem and attempting an intrinsic and harmoni- 
oul interpretation in that light. Critical scholarship may not 
find a consistent system in the work, but inherent inconsis¬ 
tencies should not be made a ground for dogmatising about 
successive recast of the work by different bands in different 
centuries. Even admitting that there are heterogeneous doc¬ 
trines, exaggerations and repetitions, they do not by themselves 
prove the actual fact of one or more revisions. The theory of 
a recast document it founded for the most part on the fact that 
the poem attempts to reconcile so many conflicting poinu of 
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view; but there u noihii^ unusual in a work adopting this 
attitude in an age of spiritual unceruinty. It ii brilliant but 
auperhdal .aitidsm which ttigmatices such a powerful work as 
“an ill-assoried cabinet of primitive phil os ophical opinion.’* * 
Its purely j^Qosoi^ucal position is perhaps not quite uroog, 
but its object appears to be leas philosophical than religious- 
It is more a reconciliation of cxisUi^ belief and speculations 
by the living warmth of a dynamic rdigious feeling, than a 
careless throwing togethCT or haphaiard revision of an in* 
consisient medley. In realising its parUcular object, the vrorV 
was probably not making a deliberate theological attempt but 
was merely giving expression to a particular tendency of in 
age, to a new situation that might have arisen out of conflict 
of views. We should uke the work in its total significance, 
lu unity lies in its general religious tendency and purpose, 
and the presence of heterogeneous ideas or of a fluid termi¬ 
nology is not in itself Inrompaiihle with consiuenl imh* 
ing, rhoit gh it may be with systanaiic doctrine, In the diver- 
iity of opinions it absorbs, its dominating note of Bhakti as a 
religious attitude is dear and uneqult-ocal. and gives a synthe¬ 
tic significance to its socalled medley of diverse dements. 

So much has been wriiien. and written with knowledge 
and insight. On the various aspecu of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad.fitd. that It is n« necessary within the limits of a 
short article to consider them here in detail. But from what¬ 
ever point of view the work is approached, it would not ^ 
right to suppose that its doctrines are praented in a complete¬ 
ly syueroatic form. It has not, on the one hand, the illimit¬ 
able suggesttvcncss of the Upanipds and their tentative intui¬ 
tions of metaphysical truths: it does not also, on the 
hand, possess the scholastic exactitude of later sysiemi of 
philosophy. It probably represents a stage midway between 
these two. 'There is no doubt that divergent ways of thought 
meet In it. but it would be scarcely ccereci to regard it as a 
ddiberate attempt at synthesis, for the simple reason that 
these somewhat fluid doctrines themselves, as the Cfti itself u 
well as the various religious and philosophical documents in 
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the Epic would indicate, have not yet arrived at »udi x fully 
articulated stage at would place them in explicit antas>iu<in. 
But since the work aims at reaching unity in the midst ol 
such diversity by its undoubted religious power, it possesses a 
more synthetic character than most works of the same type. 
The work is not systematic, but it docs not follow that it is 
not fundamentally consistent or definite. We shall confine 
oursdves in this esuy chiefly to the consideration of the GUS 
as one of the earliest ethico-reUgious works which inculcate a 
clear and fundamental doctrine of fibakti. The philosophical 
background is also important and cannot be ignored, but the 
deep and fervid feeling with which it expresses certain aspecia 
of an early Bhakti religion is of much greater interest. It has 
been often doubted whether the two streams, ouc caentially 
reflective and the other predominantly emotional, have found 
perfect fusion in the poem; but there is no proof that the one 
clement ever existed independently of the other in an earlier 
form of the text. The essential and unifying inspiration of 
the work, however, is to be found not to much in this fact of 
fusion at in its warmer devotional element, which gives it its 
unique place in the religious history of India. 

It has been already amply demonstrated by competent 
scholars that the Bhagavad-gltS shows a full knowledge of the 
earlier philosophical and religiota literature. The Brihmaiyic 
ritualism and its dogmas, whidi must have by this time well- 
nigh spent their force, are recognised in many a scauer^ 
patsagd, but there it an anxiety to reinterpret and rcconcilc- 
them to its own peculiar teachings. The formal conformity 
of the ritualist, who believes in the eflkacy erf a correct perfor¬ 
mance of the Vedic Sacrifice, is disapproved, but the way of 
ritualism it rmt altogether rejected. The cosmic purpose of 
the Vedic Sacrifice it still admitted, but it is fully emphasised 
that the normal ritualistic acts should not be undertaken with 
the narrow object of specific rewards or for the mere purpose 
of attaining roeriL Those who desire losver ends, no doubt, 
attain them; but such ends do not carry them very far. Such 
merit is exhaused after a time, and there is no permanent 

* ii. 42^ t ill. 0-16 j tv. ; lx. 20-21 ( xvl. 22-23 t xvli. U-U r 
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release from the cycle of births and deaths. Those, on the 
other hand, who abjure all desire tor the fruits of action and 
dedicate them to the Bhagavat attain mental equipoise and 
elevation above their work, which lead them to true devotion 
and ultimate salvation. An attempt is also made to rationalise 
the Yajfia or Satxilke by understanding it in a wider and more 
^iritual sense, a tendency which set in at the Upani^adte period 
but which is further developed in a new way. There arc many 
ways, we are told, of perfonning sacrilicial acts, but we may 
distinguish the literal pciforniance from ibc symbolical. Res- 
traiiu of the senses, attainment of knowledge, indeed all duti¬ 
ful acts, all Tapas, are spoken of as symbolical saaifices. If 
they are done in a spirit of perfea telflennets, they are SSttvika ; 
if with a sclfidt purpoae, they are Rkjasika; if in ignorance, 
they are Timasika. The root-idea of a Yajfla is the saaificing 
of the lower for the higher good. Generalising this concept, 
the highest Yajfta is held to be that in which a man lays down 
all his cosmic desires and intcresu at the altar of the Bhagavat. 
Thus, accepting the authotiuiivencs* of the Drilimanic ritual¬ 
ism. as well at the right perfomiancc of the prescribed duUa 
of caste and class, the Glii makes them subservient to its pecu¬ 
liar doctrine of Karman in relation to Bhaktl. 

In the tame way. the Gild shows a full knowledge of the 
diverse teachings of the Upaniyads, but modi&es them in iu 
fMvn lighL The Upaniyadic doctrine of Atman-Brahman. the 
conception of Puruya, and the somewhat late idea of Ifvara are 
clearly represented in the Gild, as well as the Yogic methods of 
iclf-rc^UatiOD, the description of Saaifice as a form of Brah¬ 
man and its mystical expiration, the doctrine of Devayina and 
Piiyyina ways and other minor technicalities made current by 
the Upaniyads. The Brahma-vidyi u acknowledged, and all its 
religious implications are fully drawn out; but the Impersonal 
Brahman Is fully personalised, and the efficacy of pure know¬ 
ledge for release and of the quictistic methods of the Upaniyads 
is admitted only up to a certtin point. The GTH assures lU. 
that all this is Skifakhya doctrine, but in reality it U Upaol- 
sadic, and does not resemble the SSihkhya of later times. But 
by Siihkhya. which as a technical term is contrasted with 
Yoga, is probably meant the reflective and meditative meth^ 
of those who rely on knowledge for release; Yoga is the attain- 
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mem ot *eIf-comrol and balance of mind by a iclfle** perfor¬ 
mance of ordained dudes. 

Somewhat in the manner of the ii»efdh«tra Upanifod the 
Gits speaks of three aipccu of godhead, admitting two parallel 
manifestadons of Prakfti or primal Matter and JTvatman ot 
individual Soul, and regarding them both as phases of the 
cosmic form of the Atman or Brahman, who U of coutk idend- 
fied with the Bhagavat. The doctrine is metaphorically set 
forth in the well known descripdon of the K^tra and the 
KfCtrajfia in ch. xiii. where the Kyetra or the Field is presum¬ 
ably (he ceaseless area ^n the SSmkhya manner) of the activity 
of Prakyd. at the seat of the condidoned soul, the KsetrajAa. 
who is an atpea of the supreme KyetrajAa, the Bhagavat. in¬ 
dwelling in all Kyctras. Ali^ugh the GTid does not accept the 
Siihkhp theory of non-active Puruya and iu silence about 
God, the .Siihkhya terminology of categories, whidi was ap¬ 
parently ancient, is introduced to explain the relation of the 
supreme self to the material and spiritual worlds of condidon¬ 
ed being. The evolution of Prakrti u attributed to the five 
demenu and the Buddhi, Manas, Ahaihkira etc., which cor¬ 
respond to the iwemy-four principles of .Siihkhya as phases of 
energising Matter; and the doctrine of the three Gunas is 
recognised in explaining cosmic causation and activity. The 
GjtS also speaks of two Puruyas. the perishable and the im¬ 
perishable, as well as a third Puruya or Puruyoitama, who trans¬ 
cends both the perishable and the imperishable, so that the ihrw 
Puruyas are really one Puruya in three aspccu. The theiiiic 
Puruya-doctrine » obviously a development of the Upaniyadic 
teaching, and not of the Sirfikhya whidi denies a supreme 
Puruya and believes in an infinite number of separate Puruyas. 
It will be thus seen that alihou^ the GW emplosa the Sith- 
kbya termindlcgy, it does not employ it always in its Siihkhya 
signification: nor does it accept all the implications of the 
dassica] Siihkhya metaphysics. The GUS it openly theisde. 
but the Siihkhya avoids the quesdon of God. The Simkhya 
influence is recognued In its concepdon of Prakyd and Puruya. 
hut the dualism is recondled by the existence of an Uttama 
Puruya. It would seem, therefore, that tome fonrn of indioate 
Siihkhya doctrine existed when the work was composed, but 
the later classical Siihkhya philosophy was probably unknown. 
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Tbe Glti does doc appear to accept the specifically Vedftn- 
lic position of the unreality of Matter, but bolds firmly to the 
fifiifakhya in this respect. The term MSyi is indeed employed, 
but the MSyS it not material existence. It is rather tbe inode 
in which the Matter i» apprehended by the Mind, both of 
which arc eternal verities- The GXtS appears to ^ee with the 
SvciSivaiart in making livara she creator of Miyi which, 
however, is not identical with Prak|ti or with Avidyi. It is tbe 
divine power of cosmic illusion whereby, throt^ the medium 
of Prakyii and the Cunas, the Uvara veils bis real being*. 

These and other instances of absorption and reconcilia¬ 
tion of divergent philosophical ideas make it almost futile to 
seek in the GTt8 a tachntaUly perfect philosophical system, 
promulgated with scholastic accuracy and precision. Its philo¬ 
sophical teaching has all the characteristics of the confused 
philosophy of the Epic iuelf and iu somewhat fluid termino¬ 
logy. TIk essentially religious, rather than phitoiophiail, 
character of the work is also dear from the way in which cenaln 
older metaphysical ideas arc harmonised, even if tuiticwhai in¬ 
congruously, with its clearly theutic and devotional altitude. 
Its mystical-devotional reconciliation is indeed often brilliant, 
but from the point of view of cold reasoning it does not always- 
give us exaa information as to how contradictory ideas ace to 
be logically combined. The fwoblem, for instance, of tbe 
transformation of the impersonal Absolute into a personal Cod 
is solved by the suppcaition that it is due to MSyi or cosmic 
illusion ; in other words, it is a mystery. In the same way is 
explained the relation of the Absolute to the world. The final 
union of the individual self with the supreme, which the 
.^ihkhya explains by the action of tbe purified Buddhi. it attri¬ 
buted in the CTid to divine grace responding to human faith 
and love. 

The Cits accepts implicitly the Upaniyadic Brahtna-vidy-5 
in a somewhat modified form, but it hardly subscribes to the 
extreme Upaisiydic standpoint of quietism or release through 
knowledge. With its characierisuc attitude of tolerance and’ 
compromise, the Gits does not entirely reject the way of know¬ 
ledge. of Jflina-yt^, which (designated as the practice of the 
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Simkbfa) teaches the intellectual iniuiikm of the Absolute by 
.the culing off (Samnyisa) of all works and practising medita¬ 
tion on the distlDCtion ^iween Self and not Self. This in- 
.tellcctual gnosis of the old L‘pani4ads and the Simkhya is indeed 
recognised, but the method is not commended because of iu 
difficulty and uncertainty of success. Mudi easier, we are told, 
is the way of works (ILarma-yoga). which consists, in the per¬ 
formance of all social and religious duties in a spirit of perfect 
selflessness and devotion. Thus, while not rejecting the ''S&m- 
kbya" or philosophy based on knowledge, it nukes a special 
pleading for '^oga" or philosophy based on action; for it 
aims at teaching not so much a system of speculation as a rule 
of life. The traditional doctrine of Karmarj is accepted but 
with certain iniponant modificaiioni. The Giti disapproves, 
as we have seen, the method of those vrho act with a desire 
for reward; but it does not also approse of the view of ilmsc 
who posh the doctrine of Karman to its misdirected logical 
extreme and teach that inasmuch as action binds the self to 
Samsira or repeated rebirth, release can be attained by a ccmi- 
plete cenation from activity. 

But mcdiuiivc discipline, we are told, is as important lor 
the Way of Knowledge as for the Way of Action. A mood of 
detachment and equipoise (mmaliu) must be secured in order 
that works done under the rule of action become in the end 
no-works, and do not fetter the self. Apart from practical 
Yogk methods, this is adueved, in the hist place, by a con¬ 
scientious discharge of all proper duties (Dharma); in the 
second place, works roust be p^ormed without ‘attachment, 
(hat is, without egoistic consciousness of the agent (kertyhii- 
bhimSna) and desire foe the fruit (phaOiS ); and lastly, devoid 
of selfish thought or purpose, all acu and their fruits must be 
dedicated to the Bhagavat, making every act an offmng of 
•devotion and love. The complete abandonment of qfoiim and 
purposiveneis destroys that element in action which fctien the 
self to material existence and causes rebirth, for works done in 
this spirit are really no-workt. He has truly abandoned action 
who has abandoned the interest and the fruits thereof. This 
is true renunciation ^amnyisa), irne control (Yoga), 
and prepares one infallibly for divine grace and ulvation. It 
involves no irresponsible renunciation of ordained duties, no 
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break from wholcwme lodal life, but brings into pUy the best 
dements of human nature, ft u not the meditative inaaivity 
uugfat by *on»c philosopher*, for it i* a sute of inaction 
(Nai^karmya) readied throi^ right acoon. 

The dicdpline thus presa-ibed is not only moral but also 
reUgtoua. The univenal order of thing* demands activity 
from man. but if his action* arc di*intcre*led he amforms to 
^ cat^orical moral imperative of doing hi* duty because it 
i* duty. But he aUo pMorm* hi* duty because it is the will 
of God. to whom he dedicates all hi* acu and the frulu thereof. 
The aspirant truly becomes a Yogin and Saihnyisin, disciplin¬ 
ed in sense and intellect; but the spirit of constant love and 
aervice gives a spiritual significance to hi* merely ethiml act*. 
Thua, the activism which the GU4 pretents is not a formal 
cooformiiy to a prescribed code, but is based upon a know¬ 
ledge or philosophy of action and a strong religious feeling. 
This make* every act of life *)TnboUcally an act of sacri&cc. 
frees the iclf from attachment and delusion, and absolve* it 
from the polluting effect of action. The Bhagavat himself sea 
the htgb«t example of work by incarnating himself from time 
to time in a cosmic spirit of self-surrendcriog grace for the 
good of the world. His cosmic work is no-work because ft is 
done in divine unselfishness, and doe* not involve Him in the 
bondage of Karman. By dedicating aJl works to Him. the 
devotee merges, as it were, hi* own individual action in Hi* 
cosmic action, his own individuality in Hit cosmic life. This 
ethical and thelitlc position gives a remarkable synthesis of the 
ancient fatalistic axiom of Karman with the belief in a personal 
god of grace and love, admitting its inexorableness but temper¬ 
ing, moralising and sanctifying it with the idea of divine cosmic 
work and grace. Under this teaching, human activity, like the 
divine, docs not transgress but transcends the law of Karman. 

This brings us to the ^sedal doctrine of the OiiS, the 
Bhakti-yoga. the spirit of love and service to a personal god, 
which supplies the unifying principle to the alliance it seek* 
to estaMish between Knowledge and Work. Renunciation and 
Devotion. The older philosophic speculation had already 
taught ihsK knowledge alone is the way to rdease, but the 
Gits maintains that this knowledge, partly won by intdlectuil 
and partly by praclkal activity of a certain kind, is the know- 
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kdge. oot o£ *a unqualified entity, but of a Being of i^ite 
BQod Qualitiet and illimitable grace. He is ibe Atman. Bra^an, 
Kvara Puru?a or Purtijotuma. but He is also really, though 
infinitely, qualified by aU conceivable good aitribuics, inform- 
ina with reality the eternal but conditioned categoric* of matter 
(lYakTd) and individual sell (Jlva), which emerge periodically 
from Him into manitaiaiioo. The power by which He ihi» 
determines Himself into conditioned being u Hi* own cosmic 
power of iUusion or MiyS. which veiU Hi* «ue nature. The 
way of approach may be found through knowledge or through 
auticrc work*, but in all •eeking* there inu*t be in undivid^ 
spirit of loving devotion and service, which alone i* capable of 
finding what is even hidden from the sage or the Yogin. 

The Upanijads bad already prescribed certain method* of 
symbolic raediuiion for turning the sense* inward and 
ing a mystical iniuiiioD of Reality, but they had aim 
reached an almost theUtic position of realiiing an all-mdwclljng 
and all-transcendii^ Brahman, who is invested more or Iw 
with personal attributes and conceived a* Ifvara. The pure^ 
intelleaiulisiic position of tnediiaikm on the uncondigoned 
Non-manilcst is characierUed by the CTt« as Avyakui-upfisana 
which is indeed a way of approach but which involve* a long 
and iroublcioroc procen of discipline, open only to the few. 
It b easier to concentrate upon a concrete object of worship; 
and the Vyakta-upisani, which U meditation upon the Absolute 
as a manifat and concrete penonality, b not only open to all. 
but also affords a scope for a direct perronal relation of love 

and icrvke. . . 

This vital and vitalising clement of Bhakti changes the 
ciuphasu from the speculative to the practical, and eonveru 
what would have been a merely philosophical treatise into a 
powerful religious document, It teaches the love and service 
of a personal god of love and grace, probably in an age 
when God was being lost in divergent ^ulation*. It give* 
expression to a form of synthesU between the confUcung con- 
ceptions of previous thinker* and ritualbts. on the one band, 
and the popular worship of a personal god. on the other. It 
preseiiu the wonhipper with a visible object of devotion ap¬ 
proachable at all time* and place*, and teaches the value of a 
haimonious combination of knowledge, diidpltne and service 
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m rdigious life. A* the teaching checks extreme rattonalipm 
on the one hand, it tends, on the other, to rationalise bUnd 
sectarianism by placing it on the firm foundation of know¬ 
ledge and discipline, and by preaching tolerance to all 
of worship as aspects merely of the worship of a supreme deity. 
Whatever value it# s>Tithe8is of traditional philosophical and 
religious views may be held to pooess, there can be no doubt 
that it speaks of Bhakti with no uncenain voice; and it is this 
element which supplies stimulus to its synthesis and gives it 
whatever unity it possesses. 

There is no direa exposition oc i^ilosophical justification 
ill the work of the doctrine of Bhakti and Prarida, probably 
for the reason that the mutual rdation of the devotee and the 
deity m regard^ u an object of realisation, and not of desaip- 
tion or discussion. But the leading ideas are dear. Bhakti may 
begin with belief or Sraddhi, and belief implies the recogni 
tion of an object which is true and worthy of devotion ; but it 
is essentially a proper activity of the emotional putsibilities 
of human nature in its striving after the supreme or the ideal, 
which affi^ds an escape from the limils of egoUm. As it is 
essentially an emotion, it implies a dualism, as well as the fact 
of a living penonal relation. The supreme or ideal, them- 
fore, cannot be an abstraction or a shadow of our o*m minds, 
but it must have a concrete individual otistenee, with which 
loving communion is possible. At the same time, it cannot be 
entirely foreign to, or entirely identical vrith, the consciousness 
of the aspirant, in order that it may be the object of atwin 
ment. There is, thus, a ncccnity for an undivided and endless 
siiiving of (he intellect, will and feeling, and for ao awe-inspir¬ 
ing sense of the supreme, and of consequent humility and self- 
surrender ; but the striving at every point touches the ideal 
because the unhiiling and infinite love of the supreme responds 
to the full and sclf-surrcndii^ love of the individual. 

The Bhakti of the C>7(d is, no doubt, an emotioiul attitude 
of worship, which every true religion must recognise, but firom 
what has been said above, it is clear that it is not a blind in¬ 
tensity of feeling or an unreasoned catasy, divorced from 
knowledge or the duties of practical life. It is emphasised that 
emotion must have a high place in a religious attitude, but 
true emotion cannot be ovaero{rfia«ised and isolated from 
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knowledge and wort The true Bhakti is declared to be ihe 
mott vital of all elemenu which contribute to that equipoise 
or balance of mind (iomoiwa), in which reason, will and emotion 
play their proper part, because it lead* to the consecration of 
every act of life to the disinterested service of the Lord, llsc 
various dcscripiioru of the ideal man, whether he is the Jfiioin. 
the Sthiuprajfta, the Yoga-rtl<U«, the Brahma-bhOta. the 
Guoiifta or the Bhakta,' pracikally depict the same man look¬ 
ed at frmn the points of view of Jfllna, Kannan or Bhakti. In 
this respect the speculative and ethical Bhakti of the GVi 
diler* from the Bhakti of the mediaeval eniotioualuu, who 
would reject Jflina, and even Kaiman, and regard ecstatic 
passion of a mystic-erotic nature a* essential. The CIM doctrine 
it characterised by a broader view of human personality, 
and it does not, therefore, isolate the fervour of religious emo¬ 
tion from intellectual seriouines* and ethical activity. 

We have found the same broadness of outlook in the libe¬ 
ral tendencies of the Citd in recognising whatever value there 
was in older beliefs and praaice*. A similar altitude of tolera¬ 
tion and compromise *1*0 mark* its views about other gods 
and other modes of worship.* When the Bhagavat calls upon 
Arjuna «o leave all and follow him (xviii. 65-a»), he diould be 
urkdersiod as preachii^ sectarian worship, but the Gl/n by n» 
speculaUvc equipoise and it* liberal attitude regarding liberty 
of thou^t and worship, rises far above narrow sectarianmu: 
and it is a high tribute to its achievement in this direction that 
it has lent itself to interpretations other than Bhagavaia. and 
has been understood as leaching even such exirciuc idealisiit 
monism as that of Samkara,* The justification of this tolerant 
attitude U found in the recognition of the inhiiiie variety 
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ol upccts ill wbicli the niprcmc deity may praent iucll to the 
diversity of men and minds, as well as in the view that tome 
kind of w^ip i, better than none. The worship offered to 
other deities is represented as indirect, even if imperfect, wor¬ 
ship offCTcd to the Bhagavat himself. Different men are actual- 
ed by different motives and desires ; but a man is as his thoughu 
and desires are, and attains what he seeks. Those who desire 
lower ends and worship lower forms receive their ends and 
their fruiu of wrship accordingly: for the Lord resorts to 
men in the way in which he is approached. I he lower form* 
are really stepping stones to the higher, for worship offered 
with devotion to whatsoever deity has iu own reward, and 
prepares the mind to higher consciousness. Other devotees 
attain finite ends; but the devotees of the Supreme attain Him. 

Securian prejudice is thus disapproved by teaching that 
the sectarian pnls arc really different aspects of the supreme 
deny; and the Mah«l)h2raia doariiio of Avaiftm helped to 
alworb these “odicr gods'* as a-pccN t*f in idciitital with the 
Bh:V-‘vat.‘ The dm rcaigniici different kinds and grades of 
devotees (vii. 16-18; xii. 9-12), for a man's faith it determined 
according as he is influenced by the qualities of goodne*. 
activity or ignorance (xvii. 2f; xv. 6f). With the exception 
of scoffers and unbelievers (xvi. 191). the GTta shows an 
anxiety to throw the way of Bhakti open to men of all castes and 
condition*, even including the SQdns and women, who have 
been excluded by Brahmanic orthodoxy, as well a* to the feeb¬ 
lest seeker, the wont of sinners, and the ignorant who conforms 
blindly to Gastric injunaions and knows nothing higher (iii- 
25-26). The ClfJ accepts the establisbed social order, and 
approves of the injunctions regarding the duties of different 
castes and stages of life (xviii. 41-45 ; xvi. 25-24 ): but iu sancti¬ 
fying theory of desirelew and devotional anion docs not make 
caste or condition a barrier, but an avenue, to salvation. 

The doctrine of Bhakti, therefore, is presented in a very 
simple and cnmprebeniive forni. and does not show any such 
bewildering and unattractive display of analysis at the mediae- 

' Tt most bs noUd that Utt iBotmtleas la th« Gpk b*tc«« p*caiUri 7 
aad alnost asetanraly to yino or «« bST* HttU or a^tef of 

tho inearntlioRs of etlwr doitiw. 

28U82 
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val expoocQU oi the BhakU cult delight to elaborate. Although 
various means are niggcstcd lor the realisation of the devo- 
ttonal attitude, it is recognised that no hxed rules can be laid 
down. The Bhaiu need not. like the followers of Jftana- and 
Karma-kSnda. practise his devotion singly or in solitude, nor need 
be engage himself in elaborate scbemei of ritual; be may (x. 9) 
meet other devotees, and enlighten one anoibor by religious 
disa>ursa. But the feeling must mould itself according to the 
habits and minds of men. Thus, giving up of sense-desires, 
turning the mind inward by means of symbols and disapline, 
Yogic methods, realisation of the supreme being in nature and 
self, oontcicplation of divine attributes, constant remembrance, 
discourse and conversation on God, adoration and cxlcrual 
worship, selfless perfonnance of all acu as dedicated to C^.~ 
by mentioning these and other way* of spiritual experience 
and worship, the C7/« recognises that the one supreme Cod. 
revealing himself in different ways, can be approached and 
worshipped by no fixed rule or method. To all men the 
Bhigavat is impartial, desiring in h'u infinite grace the web 
fare of all, and resorts to men in the way in which they resort 
to him. All may approach him. and these aw only some of 
the mcam. But tapicmc devotion in ilic end implies com¬ 
plete sdf-niiTender, not in inactivity but in selfless activity, 
not in ignorance but in the fulness of knowledge, merging 
one’s life in His counic life, dedicating all thought, action 
and feeling to Him. 

As the doctrine seeks to establish a personal relaiionsltip 
between the deity and the devotee, it not only invests the 
deity with a personality and an infinitude of attributes, but it 
also cmjrfiafLies divine grace on the one hand, and man's need 
of loving dewHiem on the other. One of the greatest act* of 
divine gradousnesi to the world is God’i coming to birth from 
birthlcsiness by hi* own cosmic power of illuuon (Maya) and 
veiling his real nature by manifesting himself as an Individual 
at the lime of the wwW's need. The doctrine of Avaiira or 
periodial descent of godhead, which should be distinguished 
from the Vyuha docuine ignored in the Cltd. is generally 
acknowledged in the Mafabftdrala; but the fact of AvatSra 
in this work is probably a necessary corollary to itt proposed 
identification of Krsna Viiudeva. whose worship it inailcaie* as 
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(he Bbsigavat, with the Supreme Being. The doctrine of re¬ 
peated AvatSras was al» necessary to connect him with earlier 
cosmogonic and iheriomcrphic myths and legends. Visudeva- 
Kyspa is thus identified not only with Vifiiu, the greatest deity 
in the Epic, as well as with his various forms and incamatioiu, 
but is also related to 3iva, Brahmi and other gods of rival sects, 
who are subsumed under one supreme name. In this sny the 
doctrine attempts to establish a unity of godhead and 
check blind sectarian attitude by its somewhat clastic and 
tolerant scope. The raiton d’iire of the Avatkra doctrine, 
however, is found in (be recognition of the supreme deity as 
the upholder of the moral order of the world, and in the some¬ 
what deistic conception of repeated descents for setting the 
world right. Look^ at from another point of view, the doct¬ 
rine implies the deification of the human, a belief in superfor 
beings who Isecome the embodiment of the divine. It affords, 
therefore, tangible and effective divine idcaLi towards which 
imperfect mortals may ttrive and grow. 


InJim Ctdtw lx, IML 



A NOTE ON PANCAKALA IN CONNECTION WITH 
PANCARATRA 


The tifiiUicaiicc of the diSicult lerui p<Aca-k£Ui used in 
MtihibhiTna xii. SW. 4 (Bombay ed.), does not appear to 
have been ausfactoriiy cleared up. It occurs in the list of the 
hundred names wbidi Nlrada utters (along with the epithet 
or descriplton piKcaritrika) in praise of Niriyarm in the wcU* 
known NSrSyaitlya episode of the Epic. The full name or title 
of the deity appears in (he text as pttlca-kAla-karif-piUi, explain* 
ed by Nltakaulha as “the lord of the paUca-Ulla and of the 
Again, the devotee* of Niriyatu, the Ekinlins 
who worshipped him in (he mythical Svetadvlpa. are also cull¬ 
ed (xii. SS6. 46) paiica-bikjAas, apparently meaning “those who 
know ptAcd-kila"; and (his pasMge, though not commented 
upon by Nllakapdia, has an ohvious connection with the pass¬ 
age under discussion, which NHaka^pia explains. Wc are 
not ooocemed here with pafica^kartr, which u inteqireictl. not 
very satts&clority, bj- a reference to HUaffmad-fitd xviii. 14*15, 
where the five sources of a man's action arc enumerated; but 
Nftakantha thinks that the paHea-kStas or “five times*’, of which 
NSrftyana is nid to be the lord, are the day and night {flhoritra), 
memth (mfUa), season (ytu), half-year or solstice (aynno) and 
(he year (xadins/sem). This interpretation is scarcely convinc* 
ing; for, even if it applies to NSiiiya^. who may be supposed 
to preside over this temporal dispensation it is uot clear as to 
what the Ekiiitiiu liave to do with a knowledge of this division 
of time. There is, on tiic other hand, no support for Grierson’s 
equation' of ptfiat kiln with the specific “PailcaiSlra rules", 
which are connected with the hve times at which the five sacri¬ 
fices (i.e. the daily offering of the PaAca-MahSyajfias of Cyhya 
artd Smfti works) arc said to be performed. The fact that 
NSrSyaiya’s ^>ccial devotee Uparicara-Vasu is mentioned (xii. 
557. SO) as perfbrmir^ five sacrifices to (he deity at five times 
is hardly enough to connect the term with the five Brahmamc 
domestic rituals and corroborate the etymology or significance 


' /mfin Auti^marg, StpMmbcr pp. 965 sad 966. footaots S3. 
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suggested. The arihodox tive MabSyajAas need not be per¬ 
formed at five different times of the day; at least no such hve 
limes are prescribed. Nor need they be perf or roed in horK>ur 
u{ Niriy^na. The Niriya^ya peAca-kila, therefore, need not 
he connected with them, it may be suggated that the term 
refers to the rites and services to be perfonned by a Vaifnava 
during a day, which U divided into five parts. Such observan¬ 
ces apparently fonn the theme of later Vaifnava ceremonial 
works like I*oiice-kita-kTitma', Pai!cO-iUfa-Any2-Ape', or Pa/lca- 
kHa-pa<UUiati ^—ot which observances a rensoie tradition may 
be presumed to tiave existed from the epic times. But it svould 
be hardly critical, in the absence of further evidence, to import 
a meaning from the later developments of Vaifnavism into the 
Niriyaiyiya or PaAcarStra cult of the Epic Unless the word 
word can be shown to refer to some obscure rices or doctrines 
o[ a special rhuractei of the NXriyanlyas, Ekiniini, or Paftcark- 
tras. we arc inclined to offer the explanation that Pailcakila it 
iMKhing more than an extended syiionyni or variaiicm of the 
term PailcarStra as a designation tff the cult itself. The term 
padca-kila-paii, as an epithet of NSiayana, would then be 
easily connected with the Mhcr one, pdAcerStrike*, used by 
Nirada in the immediate context; and the EkSntini would be 
panca-kSlejAas in the sense that they were well versed in the 
Failcaritra doctrine. 

We arc concerned here directly with the origin and precise 
meaning of the term PaAcaritra.* Leaving aside fanciful ety¬ 
mologies suggested, • we need not diKUss in detail whether the 

• Dwciibad la Dtteripiin i'tt. oj OrwAlaf ifX Likfwtf, 

v«L V, p. son. 

• MsBtisMd la Barasll, Tmijof p. 314. 

• iDclnM ia Oppsrt, Liti$ •/ Sant. Mim m SamlkiTM /Wm. No. 
991. 

• NllAksptho oxpisiao Uus Urti m "om »bo is otUlnsWs by tbs 
acriplitro ot iho PsflCKiilm 

• It Is smreoty nirfiTj to point out tbst, ovoa If thoir origia aaipt 
liovo boon iad^oodsnt, tho PsfloorStros oio ^pwoeUy MonliAod *iUi 
Iho Rlclatins or Ntrlyoplyss la Um Bpi«- Aport ftow tbo fset tbot 
NirSyapo blmodf m csllod PiSesrAtriko. wo oro toM (xU, 539. 110 f) 
tbst tbo Poftesnilroo only ioloasiAed tbo coll introdaeod by Ntrsil*. wMch 
■tuot bo tbo doeSriM ox^aanod to biai by NirAyapa bluoU. 

• A. Ooviadteiryo Sviwia m JlfAH, 1911, pp. 9tO f. 
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teem should be connected (1) with Puruia-NitSyahR’s p^Aca- 
ntn uUira described in t^ SatopoihiSTamaiM (xUL 6, I) 
as lasting over five ni^u, or (2) with the five (^dcs) prind' 
pal topics or kinds o( koowle^e (rdins, as the apocryphal 
Sdnut^a puts it) dealt with in the later PaAcarfitra s^-siem or 
texts, or sgain. (S) with the later dogma of the school which 
speaks of five-fold manifestation of the supreme deity by means 
of his Fara, VyOha, Vibhava, Antaryamin, and Ardi forms.' 
But it is clear that the last two (and other such) explanations 
of the term arc connected with later developments of the 
school or system, and cannot be authenticated by anything con¬ 
tained in the description of the cult in the Epic itself. Tlie 
original records of the cult are tun available, but in the absence 
of any enher data, the Punifa-Nir&yaiia hypotiiau appears to 
be the itwsl plausible explaitation. If this view is accepted, 
thcii it is not difficult to connect the ^>ecific connoution of 
time, involved in Purufa-Niriyana’s continuous sacrifice (or 
five days and implied in the designation Paftcarktra of the cull 
itself, with the obvious general significaiiun of time in the leitii 
Paflea-kila employed with reference to NirByaj.u and hit 
Ekkntins- Is it possible that the PaAcariiras had a mysterious 
five-day rite in imitation of the mythical pa/lca-rH/ra sailra of 
the original Puruya-Nirfiyana, just in the same way as the 
mythical three strides of Vifnu, u a personification of Brih- 
manic sacrifice, were imitated by the Bribmanic ncrificcr's 
ihrM strides in the ritual ? Perhaps the performance of five 
sacrifices at five times in honour of Narayam by the legendary 
EkSntin, Uparicara-Vasu, has something to do w-ith such a rite. 

JHAS. 1931. 


'F. OUe Schrader. fWradMeSiaii is tdr Prtearatra, Adyar (Uadml, 
1916, pp. as f. Or tba tans Psflearitra nay ba npposad to nfar to tha 
d«a fenas of wenhip of Um syalsn, via., atUfOMana, ufMaa, i/pA, 
sredAyepa, and j«#a, whieh SsAkara vaadoaa (on SraAm»aS<re IL 3. 
42) in Ms mUm of tba scfaooL 


SECrS AND SECTARIAN WORSHIP IN THE 
MAHABHARATA 

RiJt of Seciariauitm 

It is (lUficult, in the Absence of tangible evidence, to trace 
Uhe rise and growth of tcctananum in the post-Vedic period*. 
Although they swayed the lives of a larger population and had 
•been of greater living force, the sectarian faiths were poeessions 
of the maBci which, being tditsodated front the sympathy of 
the orthodox hierarchy, appear to have left no records of their 
■own. But from a consideration of the general trend of thought 
■and practice in this period, however otucure it may be, one 
•can presume that while the formal sacrificial religion of the 
BrShinunas was Itciiig gradually replaced by the more inteilco 
tual thcOKtphy of ilie Upaiiiyadi. not only theitilc but abo 
devotional tendencies were slowly developing wiibin this in¬ 
tellectual theosophy iuclf. Tltis if evident cspeciaily in the 
younger group of major Upanifads*. In the ivetiivMara 
Upmifod*, for insunce, the word Bhakti, signifying devotion 
to a god (Oeva), distinctly occurs,—for the first time in Indian 
religious history: and a tbeistic tendency. iMrdering on the 
des-out, emerges. It centres round a somewhat inchoate seciaria- 
oisin.* which does not indeed reject the impersonal Brahman, 

' In tbs SaibhlU* sad Britmsoss, imm gads nr« (tivm spsdsi 
slsntson by sons fsmUits of prissls {s.*., Isdr* by Gr»samsds, Vsrefs 
by VssIHhs, Agai by Abfim, tbs Afvias by Kskftvsl snd Oho#), bel 
Ibis tbould DOS bo Uksn u iadkating lbs aisUacs of entU or stois. 

• Por a ilady of tbs tbsistie tsadsacMS, origtasl or dovsiopsd, is U»o 
npsniysds la gsosrsi tad la ycaagsr Upanlfsdi libs dTofAo, ifss^obo ud 

.dsstdfroSoro In partlcalsr, tss lUQ, vi, 1830, pp. 48M18. 

•On lbs tbsUtte tnnd of tbb Upsaifad, ms R. O. Hbsodsrksr. 
V#s(wri«si, Amritm end 3/iaof iZoliyIOM Strawbarg, 1913. pp 

llO-ll 8 8. K. BsIvsDcm sad K D. Rsnads. flirtury of Iniion PWo- 
soMy. Poona 1K7, ii. pp. 300f- Both Bbsadsrkar and Bartb (PsfiyioM 
of Mia, Sag. lit,, p. 807) woold taka It as a hlad of bsivlts Bbagav*^' 
glU. 

• Tha Dpaalyad U not in lha tlrtcl ssnas a •seUriaa wort, hr tbs 
idta of a panonal god. wbo h sq»Hisd with tbo liapsrsooal BrJusan. is 
bsis oWbsd in lbs Uagasc* aad coavsation of Vpsnifsdic tbooght j ud 
RodrwSiTS it oet nikad to loprsms godhssd to tbs SKhtioo of olbsr 
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but tends unruds its moce persoD»lised f(»ni tn a new grest 
god. Rudn^iri, derived partially from orthodox mythology 
and recreated partially by popular bdief.' This presumably 
indicates a oompromisc l^wecn the high speculation of the 
Upan^ads, which was held in great esteem, aitd the popular 
laitha. which now demanded lecogaiUoo. The common Aryan 
people must have had their own Miefs and praetket, but these 
must luve been profoundly modified (as (hey very notion of 
Rudradiva itself indicates) by the cultural ideas of the non- 
Aryaa people of the Gangetic plain. We have as yet no means 
to determine the exact nature and extent of the influence 
which coutaa with non-Aryan culture exerted on the Aryan; 
but it is now generally admitted that the fusion of races and 
culures, wbidi probably begun even in the Vedic age, must have 
been a great factor in the development of the philosophy and 
religion of the post-Vedic times.* Tbc loealled popular ele¬ 
ment. as distinguished from the hieratic, was thus a strange 
blending of polygenous kleu and fancies. In coarse of time a 
mutual reaction between the two was inevitable, and the barrier, 
which was probably never a rigid one,* broke down. An ex¬ 
clusive ritual and a highly philosophical creed bad to be re¬ 
laxed to far, even for their self-existence, as to adopt deities andi 
countenance praalces to which the heterodox popular religion> 
inclined; while the maw of people, having little lime or in- 
icrcst in dabonte ritiul and speculative abstraction, allowed* 
their larger emotions and sentiments to be recognised, re-incer 

fodt. At Um mn* tlm Radrs-Eiva, wfco is alv esUsd Dsvs. Its, Tttns. 
Uiriis, Hsrs sad Ushadrsis. b sat a nwr* akatractMo, but a vivid asd’ 
i«aj doitr, whuM po«ws ar* apokm of m Ittnia. 

' Tiia J/wt f S sf l f/^isad paa wsHi taitbar aad tofori Um trini- 
larim dofwa of BnhnS, Itsdra aad Vifss. In oomo of tha vary lata- 
Ma-U|iaiiitad*, tika tba Uta XdrJfm aad tbs dtiaraa- 

irra* tb* influ af aaciaiiia idaai is mera dadaita, and tha word Bhakil b. 
(rsaly wad. Thwa ara alw i^Ce Va4e*va Vpaaiaada lika tha 
</apdr*-rdpaaI. JMaa-Mpaal ole., fran whUb tatar ViUai^va locta dariva- 
tboir aalherity. As tbay an aroriu of distinctly lato asetariu Inapira- 
tiaa, we nsad not tsJu than iata acoasni boro. 

• Cf. A B. Kaith, Xrfiywn and Pkilourfky a/ tht tWa aad CTyaai- 
fads, Casabridys Mass., 1925, fp. 66-57, 

* Ai tba aaotaai af tha Afiaraa-rado aad parta of the (fyrsala wosldi 
ahaw. 
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preied and even awimilaied by the intellectual visiocrscy, in 
order to obtain the stamp of orthodox authority. 

Thus, about the time when formal heresies, which came 
to a head in Jainism and Buddhism, were assailic^ the very 
core of the ^uta religion, the orthodox ritual and creed were 
faced with the no less difikult task of remoddUng theuudves 
by assimilating and moulding the current popular beliefs and 
practices of the new enviroment. These popular cults, center- 
tug round the worship of Rudra-5iva, Visnu-Nariyatu or Kryoa- 
ViUudeva. were strongly marked by a tendency towards ciuotioit- 
a] devotionalism, whi^ must have bad a disinl^ratiiig and 
even disrtipiive effect on the older rltualiiiic and ihcosophic 
religion. The emergency led, on the one hand, to a practical’ 
codification of the olda tradition and stricter regulation of 
daily life and condua in the ^auta-, Grhaya- and Dharms- 
satras; uii the other hand, ii resulted in's renewed and sysie- 
tnaiic philosophic activity, suincitmcs keeping more laiihfully 
to the old Upanifadic ^irii (Vedinu), but someiimcs starting 
from a differeiu point and diverging more widely (S&iiikhya). 
But all this did not prove enough, and an entire rc-shapir^ of 
the older religion gradually began. The elasticity of orthodox 
philosophy admitted a wh^e world of new persona] gods as a 
temporary reality into its idealistic scheme; and the old placid 
theology, disturb^ by the new worship of the sectaries, conceiv¬ 
ed its old gods anew as weilding power of love and grace. 
There may not have been any deliberate theological attempt; 
but (he result of gradual compromise is seen not only in the 
fully developed sectarianism of the MsAdhWra/a in general, 
which is a mixture of the old and the new, but also in parti¬ 
cular in the lynoetic theism of the Bhagax/ad-gftS, which cannot 
be satisfactorily explained as an isolated pbcnorocnoii. As there 
was a strain, original or developed, of theism in the Upanifads 
themselves, it could easily, if not perfectly, mingle with the 
thclstic clentent of the popular cults. If the one was predomi¬ 
nantly reflective and the other essentially emotional, both the 
theisttc streams had their source in the same hopes and longinp 
of the human heart; and ihb fact could partially reconcile, if 
not fully obliterate, the incongruities of a strange alliance.* 

‘ II thooU b» ootsd ia tWi QDWWxion Uasi tbs popular ftiUia cooW 
go( kavo bM ‘arti-nrshsianicsl' t» th« aaoM to wkUh a A. Oriaraoo 
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Whatever divergent £orm it mi^t have taken by this pro- 
cwj. the ultimate epic religion was monotbeiiUc in esaeocc. 
But distinct attempts were also made to jusiiiy the innumer¬ 
able gods, old and new. Most of the ancient Vedic gods sur¬ 
vived ; but some of them, like Indra and Varuna, wctc reduced 
in sucuk; some, like Soma, departed entirely: some, like 
Yama, changed their character: some, like Prajipnti, were left 
untouched; some, like the five solar deitia. became merged 
ultimately into one sungod of the simplest and most direct 
form; while othcri, like Vifliu and Rudra. were rais^ and 
invested with a new glory. Neither does the word Tri-mOrti 
nor the trinilarjau doctrine occur*; but BrahmS, Vip.iu and 
Si\a as the triad practically dominate the Kpic, htfwthcisiically 
as niprciuc deities in turn, polytheistically as co^wdinate deit'cs 
and iiionotheistically as asp^ of one lupraue deity. It is not 
necetsar\‘ to trace h^re the evolution of these great gods, nor 

{lA, lOOe, p. 352, sne skswiMrs) wonld tsks tb«n) st bstS «• cu esll 
Xhmu tiai-6n)uMsi<st or noa-oathedos. Tb«e ewUd now Uto boon onjr 
OOOM of shsip ootUkostt. to tlMir .007 •BrobnuniootM®' would 

Jkrw. Kvon Omnoa'i tmy dubioai Umotj of tko Kfolriya orifu of 
Amt <«Ho, it odnittod, «sn liordijr bo oddoc o d u a proof of thoir ollo|tod 
MO-UrolMnoiiirol MBdtwcy. It msjr ho cuModod Uirt thu Kiriyosi« or 
BteforadM of Uw Bple wm mA sUictly Rrohmonki ud ceoUi not boro 
boM ovolMd wHhio ibo fold of orthodosy ; btt^ u B. W. Hopkim poinu 
out [Htkirt cf Now Hovoa UBS, p. 173), H ww ao4 tnS**ooWe 

sad did not rojoes, m Boddkiom did, Biuhtnoftia ootbortty osd inotitu- 
lioa. Mot only doio Uw trw) of U>o BdofoiW.pkd show tklo with r«o- 
poos to Iht BhipovoU roJIxion, but ia Um Nitiyoslys soeUon of lli« 
Epir oioo tbo Niriyoalys or PoAcnibir* Uuolo(y io Mid to bar* boon 
ouorod or rocoi*«i by orUiodos so|M. CoiMorvmtioiu io oho indicotrd by tho 
OcBTpUoco of Topoo. Ysjfts oori ette cordiMi footoroo of tho AraoU r*H«ioiM. 
Tbo voiy noKM* of tb# oMtsrion fods, Badto-Sivs »od Tl(«>i-NariyMsa. 
•bo show IboS tboy woro Btooldod, in Moordanc* with now idm, out of 
4bo oncorUin Aeon* of i^d nyiholofy oad Bortb‘0 prwunptioin 

0/ /Wii, Rsf. tft., p. 166} of tbo fobtins of toeUrian (odo 
on doowoy Vodk diviaitoo U • dwilsr I no toaco of owo.o i dod goMroIisa- 
tiooi. Tf tbo non-BrshMsnie popolsr colts and godt won Btobnaniood, 
-tbo Brobnunlc Niiyioti sad it* woro la iboir tuns sntinly trsnofonn- 
«d by Um popobr colls, so tbot wbsS israod <■ tbo «nd woo ■■ nweb 
Bnkmsmc os p^mUr. It b is Uu tom ood eborsetsr thoS wo flitd 
OfvUrisniBD dipirtod is tbo J/atrtM rof o. 

' Bsnpt in so intorpolstod pisngo fBoab. od. lit. 213. 4^. wbkh 
epnks of it as tluoo Avsithdi of PnjipoU (tisro'rortddji prafdpotrkl- 
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diiatc upon the shifting character of epic theism} a few twwds 
on the generai epic conception of them will suffice. The grand- 
sire Brahma, the four-faced lotus-born deity, absorbed in study 
and aimerity, was the )’oungest g^ in die Vedic pantheon but 
oldest in the Epic As he had hU origin and basis in abstract 
speculation rather than in conaetc nature-myth, he was a full- 
fledged deity only in later Vedic period; in the Epic be is 
only the fatherly bcjicJicent adviser to the gotU. 'VWicUicr there 
was any Brahm£-scct is very doubtful.' It is Vi?nu and Siva, 
more than Brahma, who arc alternately supreme; and there 
is as much Saivism in the Epic as Vifnuisni. In the Vedic 
pantheon the two deities appear to occupy a sccondaiy posi- 
lUH), but they attain greatness in the Epic by lyncrctically 
absorbing a mass of Sondergdttcr and become composite figures 
shaped out of attributes derived from diverse sources. Ihe 
Vedic Rudra, now transformed into the Epic .^iva, promulgates 
the riUupaUi doLirinc and 1>ccomcs the tibjcci ni wur>hip of the 
Pakupau sect, liui more than the ascetic and hizurre .’iiva. ilu- 
graciotis and bciiigiiaiit Vipin is the central figure of the epic 
religion. Hopkintr i$ right in stating that the ultimate empha¬ 
sis is not On trinity, nor on inullifariousncss, but on unity; and 
Vipiu is the vivid pcrsonirication of iliat unity. But we shall 
see presently that, as Niiriyana and the Bhagavai (Kjryna. 
V^deva), coining from independent sources, became identified 
with the supreme Vi^iiu, the original but cliish-c Visnuism of 
the Epic took more definite sliapes as NSrAyapisiii and liliiiga- 
vutiun respectively, llicsc cults may have licen intrinsically 
connected, and in the Epic they appear completely merged; 
Init they arc, as we shall see, distinguishable in origin and 
growth, as ivcU as in doctrine and ceremonial.’ 

' A BrkItBia-tnslis to *p«kM of in 1. 164. SO nd. i. IG^ 16j : 

b«b it is not i-lssir vltst it MscUjr impliss. In tlis Iwwavor. 

Brshnu M Srnrsmblia sppssrs moi* iMwailMniljr {Mm. i. lA. 43 s i. 22. 
a ; iH. 7. 13 } Hi. 61. aa ! r. 13. 66). 

' Miffiotu 6f fmfto. Boston IGBS, p. 418. 

' PnOenratrst siul Blafsrslss si* not disUu(uts)isd in Istor timss by 
nsBik*r» (on Kufdnra-siltm it. 2. 42-4) who condsains tlio tyiUw* os 
oppenod to tbs Vsdss, slUioiieh tbs Epic iscogiusts Ibtir otthodoxy, whioli 
lUm&nuja snd Undhvn, with tbtor pro-VnifpSTS Issnins. msinUin.—It 
should bo notod tbM Ibo nnw SIIvbU (or StttrsU) of s nnit of tbe 
YsdsTS trib* to oflon used ss s synonym for BbSssrsts witboot say 
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H ihould be noted iu ihb connexion that ihc general epic 
religion i* ptedominanlly thciiiic and frankly dualisdc. The 
Upaiiifidic doctrine of one irapenonal. unmanife»t. neuter 
Brahina i» not repuduted; it a utilUed to expWn the diversity 
of epic god* a* didca-ciu cunditioiu of an unconditioned supreme 
being. The older polytheism wa* hard to die in popular 1^ 
lief; but the epic faiths havif^ been fuudamenuUy mouoiheis* 
Uc'. the traditional god-lore had to be justified by the Upani- 
pdic teaching of the divine immanence of one supreme reality. 
Whether the objea of adoration be Vifnu, Siva, NSriyaija, or 
Visudeva-Kypia, or one of their numerous incarnations, they 
arc recognised as the manifai forms of the uninanifest Brah¬ 
man. Sinte the new iheiiiic faiths retjuired an obj«l of per- 
sunal luve and wursliip, it is no wonder that the impcnoiial 
Brahinait of the Upaiii»ad* a invested with a distinct persona¬ 
lity and a distiiKt nuine, while the ‘other gods' arc also admitt¬ 
ed as subordinate or co^xdinate beings, properly cla^ and 
given well-defined powers and functions. The prevailing atti¬ 
tude of religious adoration consists of an intimate realisation 
-of the personal god in the individual consciousnes.v through 
symbol* (Pratikas), inaaifcsutions (PnikSias or PrSdurbhSvas) 
and incarnations (Avaiiras), in loving worship and devotion 
(Bhakti) aiKl in complete surrender (^patti) to divine grace 
^rauda). Thus, wc find all the features, which characterise 
much later icctarUn faiths, already anticipated in the Maftd- 

»i*ui»e»wa. M U>s W-s*»*l «r Viswl«fi.I£rn* b.lon«w» Ui iliii 
MtL ?B tbs Kpic. ihewtow, Uw P*jk*rtlr* «• often a*«TiW « 

Bitvstk Dbsrm fnunsd is *c«rdinc« vith SWtsU tali (ait»sU Vidln). 
lapistm: Weolity of tbo atvstss or Dbagsrstss »Stli (be Nr.rtw*/* « 
Piftesnitrav Pot ehU idsntity to bsv* b«ii srtllWsMy impesod.— 

In olbw 0* th# Spie «w 'Niraynaw’ sppwr m * Irlbs cwlio^ 
vbo btUk S((Mml Arjmn* ood VisodsTS (*11. IB. ill Jl- viii- H- t‘8 
•is. 8. 38. stc.) for tbijr ***** tb* *r*rfior* oSowd by Kjwo to Doryodbano 
• Iv. 7. W). Tb# 8ltv*U prine**, Hk* SStysU, bad thair fttltaU amsy 
*tho foi^ht 00 tb* aid* of tbo PSpda***. Tb«f* b nolWn« to »how lUC 
■i-i— NitriyaeM w«r* tb* Ettnim* or PoAcvatna of tbo NiHyaeJya 
lactMn of tho ifdk. 

• Wo hav* pbot«a of parfuneloty hanotboin or opportoBisl ineootlttiaai 
a* •arty at lb# B|-»«da bat tbay aflbrd no rrtdonc* of «*• ml ihrbtje 
-aUjinda. Tbo cooc^tfea of Tams* ropwa an t* p«rbapa naamt approo^ 
to dliH*! and ipmUtlv* monoUwann of tb* A**i Hir*p.v*f*rbh*-Pr*jJl. 
■pati bymas. 
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■bhSrata. Like mediaeval tecurian faiths, it cxalu Bhakti as 
the heart of worship. This mystic and emotional mood of 
-devotionalism is given supremacy over mere mural sufficiency 

intellectual conviction, but unlike what we have in most 
mediaeval faiths the altitude is more reflective than iiicrcly pass' 
ionaie. The Bhakii in the Epic in general is often explained 
by the analogy of the Jove of the wife for her husband; but the 
■analogy involves no erotic iinplicntion, and the ardent love and 
yearning of earlier devotionalism was never entirely tlivorced 
from intellectual satssfaaiou or moral earnestness. 

The Epic Sects 

The MahQhharata • U fully aware of sectarian worship, and 
distinctly recognises four prevalent sects. They arc the Saura. 
Piiupaia, PaficarStra (or Nirflya^Iya) and BhSgavata*. Men¬ 
tion is also made of two current systems of thought (/AdnJm'), 
namely, the VedSranyaka ami the SAritkhya-Yoga. By VedS* 
rai}yaka is, of course, meant the iradUiunal Vcdic thought and 
practice which still survived, but which could ikm have been 
the prevailing religious attitude. Whether it had dwindled 
into a mere cult is uncertain; but curiously enough, the ^ic 
names Aplintarataniaj, otherwise called PracTnagarbha, as the 
original teacher of Vediim. The general aititu^ of the Epic 
towards Vedic religion is not dehnitc; for white passages can 
be cited which glorify it, there arc other passages which arc un¬ 
favourable and even antagonistic. But the Vcdic godi must 
have lost their old statiu and strength : for the Epic (i. 50. 

Criu ed. L 26. S2) declares : "Withered arc the garlands of the 
gods and their glory departed I *’ The .‘ykihkhaya-Ytiga, on the 
other hand, occupies a prominent place and forms the philoso¬ 
phical background of epic thought. It permeates even ditiinci- 
ly sectarian teaching. While Kapila and his school were teach¬ 
ers of SSiiikhya, the promtilg:itor of the epic Yoga it not 

' Tbs spie vm of the l«m Bbaktl boa born snsIrMd by Hopkins in 
jaAS, mi, p. 787f. 

* 0«r rofervMM to Uw toxi sro to tbs Bonbsy edition nnWM othorwbs 
spodflod. 

' xiL MO. 1, 64. Tho BhiBSvsU it not mtnlioiiod bcN as s sspsrtU 
sjrttatn, for it wss rsesHsd sppsrsntly as idwiiosi with tlio PsAwItrs: 
wbUe Uts Sears, also nMnlioaed bsre, wm ptobebly iK*ami ss in- 
siiBifteent. 
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Paufijali but Hiranyagarbha and ”no otber”, altbou^ 6iva i* 
tpokco of as the Yoga-lord (Yogidhyakft). Perhaps originally 
Siihkhya and Yoga were indcpeodeni systems, but In tbe Epic 
they ate often meuiioned jointly (as also in iwei4ft«si«ro vi. 13) 
as if oonslituting a single doctrine and are sometimes declared 
to be identicals at least Simkhya is taken to be the norm. The 
dtief diSerence appears to be that while Yoga laid stress on 
pnclical discipline, Siihkhya on knowledge. The Yoga was 
perhaps more orthodox, but the Simkhya was the philosophy 
of knowledge par exctllence, which was devmd of belief in a 
supreme personal god (Nirlfvara), and which did not strictly 
adhere to iradiiional views. Partly in its metaphysics and 
certainly in its cosuiology and psycholog), the Epic accepts this 
older form of .Samkhya speculation ; and the Siiokhya-Yoga. 
now ingeniously made theistic by postulating a principle be¬ 
yond the Twenty-fifth, is expressly acknowledged as the basic 
thought in the Piiupau, PaOcaritra and Bhigavata faiths. 
Siuce old heterodoxy, like tid orthodoxy, roust have continued 
to develop on iu own lines, we have stray references also to 
heretical views. The hcrctki were ; the NasUka or Negator, 
who was a di«eiucr from received opinion in regard to trans¬ 
cendental realities or to the authority of hallowed tradition ; 
the Ileumiai or Rationalist; the Pipuyda or Reviler of the 
Veda: and Lokayatika' or Naturalist. As the references arc 
very meagre, it is difficult to dcteniinc the exact scope of the 
different types of heretical teaching; and it is uncertain whether 
the heictia formed any imporuni group or sect. 

The SaurA Serf 

Coming to the tccu which arc direiily mentioned or dealt 
with in the Epic, the Sauras do not appear to have left much 
trace. They arc knosvn incidentally from only two references. 
In one of these passages (vil. 82. 16) it it said that in the camp 
of the PSndus there were “a thousand and ci^t others who 
were Sauras". In another context (ii. 138. 18) there is mention 
of a secret Veda of the Son uug^tt to Arvivasu ; but the passage 
is now known to be a Vulgate insertion into the text. There 
arc al» referwees to the Sun-god’s connexion with the 

' Am NlUksaths's taUrpeeUtke shov*, tha to tb* I^kijatl- 

ku to dMbIfvl r*- ‘n. 46*(Mt, vd, k 64. 37). 
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Paflcsraira and the Bhigavau secu. The PaAcar&trat are said 
to have derived their doctrine from the SuD^od appeariog as 
secondary recepient or promulgator in the term of SQrya or 
Vivasvat (xii. 555. 19; 359. 11920 ; 548. 50. cU); while the 
JAagovod^ta tella us (lv. 1-3) that the BhSgavau doctrine was 
ori^naUy communicated to Vivasvat. The emancipated louli, 
again, are said to pass through the sun-door to Nariyana (xii. 
544. 14f), while the B/iag«n*d.gita (ix, 24) declares that those 
who die while the sun is in the Uturiyana go to the UrAhman. 
These belieb undoubtedly show the inHuence of solar myths 
or solar cult on PaficarStra aod BhSgavatism; but they do not 
prove that these systems were derived from an original sun- 
worship. Although V4 du, with whom Niriyaim and the 
Uhagavat are identified, was originally in the /Ig-vedo a solar 
<^ty. Vifnu in the Epic is no longer an obvious 5un-god. In 
^ite of Grierson's contention' to the contrary, the epic Vifnu- 
ism or BhSgavaiism cannot be regarded as a development of 
Sun-worship; and over it heliolairy does not appear to have 
any perceptible influence.* Devotion or Dhaitti to the Sun-god 
is spoken of in one passage (iii. 285. 7faiCrit. ed. iJi. 301. 7f), 
but this is in special connexion with the story of Karna. In 
the /tdmdyono (Bomb. ed. vi. 105) the Aditya-hydaya hymn 
extols SQrya and identifies him with all the great go^ but it 
is a late liuny which is not found in the Bengal text edited 
by Gorresio. 

Uva and the Pihipatti relipon 

In the Mahibhirata the sea which believed in the worship 
of Rudra-Siva appears to have flourished under the specific 
name of PSfupaia. In one passage (xii. 284. 195), Siva as 
Mahefvara claims to have declared the Piiupata religion, while 
in another passage (xii. $49. 67). the promulgator of this 
system is identified with Siva, who it said to have revealed the 
Piiupata philosophy (JAina). The RimSyana knows Siva under 
his many names and mythological exploits, but it does not 

'iA, 8«pt<Bb«r 1B06> ia HMliOft’ Ene y ettfoili* of Btligit* and 
BiMico, ii, p. 640 (uk BbakSi-nirgs). 

* Sm 6. K. Do, Bhlgsvaticm and Sns-worabip ia BSO$, vt, 1961, 
p. 669 (Roprintod sboro p. ZT\. 
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bim «itt. a« PUup.« KCt, nor conceit bin., « 1.e 
Tb* figure of 5 iva U of bewildmrg 

Vi»u he^ noi po-«. in Vedic literature 
JSLed to him in the Epic It U not to 

boiTUbe Aryan (Vedk) •howUng*.’ god R«^ 

*^blv through non-Aryan admixture, into Oie 
EpU Siva; bJTRudra^Siv. u entirely a creauon 

being no queaUoo of euhemerurn m the ” 

Sere it i?ihat of Nirayaoa m VI«ide« EWJ. ^ ^ 

later SariinitSt hi. itnporuoce 2 49V .Iready 

Satarudriya Uuny of the Pa^uaneyi^»hfii<« (*vi. Y 

refer, to hU Ghori and Sivi Tanu*. temble * 

Dcct. which dmeiipiioo the Epic accepu ampUfiea In 
Sher epic pa«age O^h. 14 - 

k 5.^^ therefor become, hi, devasutlng ^ 

1- IpW Of atile ffaiupati) he becoma lord of all creatur«. 

ana "amo. 

•Kn... b,». *-«« rrA’^b.STiiXSt:. «“• 

31, «43l «hw* Wvta* h vsekto of « » *f PP~ 

UtCote* 00 th. bwto «* th» 

•Abo r^wrod to i« 1 « Q6.» 
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and generosity of this powerful and generous god. The Kunu 
were probaWy ^iva-worshippeia; but even Knos, not to speak 
of Arjuna, is nude more than pnee to recite his ^ory and 
worship him ; while laudation of Vifriu appears freely in the 
mouth of Siva. It seems that there was as yet not much antagon¬ 
ism heiween the sects of $iva and Vj$i>u: each sect apparently 
believed in the supremacy of iu own god, but neither decried 
the other.' Like the Paftcariitra and Bhkgavata sects, the 
PSiupata was nqt in the strict sense orthi^x: and it is 
declared that the P3iupata faith, though agreeing in some cates, 
was contrary to what was prescribed by the Vari>Slrama creed. 

But what it more impewtant to note is that the Epic 6iva 
is conceived for the first time as a phallic god of proaeation; 
and Phallus(Linga)-wonhip, with iu natural co-adjustor of 
extreme austerity, is dcGnttely connected with him and re¬ 
commended as tiic best form of .’liva-worship'. Deeply rooted 
in the popular religious coiisciatcc, the Lii\g-j U. of course, 
presented as a philosophical symbol, and is never associated 
will) any passion-elensent: but it is at the same time presented 
here as a ddtnite symbol of procreation or fertility. In a 
legend rectwded in the AnufiUana Parvan (xiii. 14-17) the cult 
is said to have been propagated by the sage Upamanyu, who 
learnt it from his mother (here unnamed) and taught it to 
Kfsna, when '^'eni to his hermitage in the Himalayas. 

The occasion was KnnR's desire to obtain a son by J&mbavati. 
which he attained by worshipping, under instruction of the 

H<t« sad in later SadibiUa 1m aojuiraa alfatdjr noat ol hU ittaaga and 
avUnsdiah faalursa and hit Mnnaskn witk nwontains, camatriaa and tar- 
paoUa. Soma of tha namaa of Rodra nra gi*aa In Fd). Smfc. xzxln. 8 and 
SatafMka Bt. 1. 7. 3. 8 aa diatfUtUaf fonm of Agni. Tkia intarebang* of 
namaa ia axjdicablr It wo ragard (Udra aa tba god of itonn and UghUilng. 

' Tho pomago (iU. 30. 74] whltb tpaakt of lha dnallam of Hari-Rndra 
ia now ktiown (o ba an inlarpolalion. Thora la, bowavar, an a>cooiiat (xii. 
B4S) of a Agbt balwoan Rudra and S'an-N&rSjraqa raanlting in tba laUar'a 
victory 1 

*Mhh. vH. «a. 9^83, M.Crtk ad. di. 178. 86^. 80; tU. 9QR 
eOoCriU ad. vil. m. «8j xiu. 14. 87-36i xitt. 161. 16. Tba Poona CriU- 
«al BdiUoo of tba Epm abawa that nopUss w« noi comet in bis coa- 
jaetora that Ibaoa pamagoa wort pora intarpolationt which ibooid bo dia- 
rogardod. It tbay ara additions, tbay miait hava got into tba taxt bafora 
oar prooant manoacripl tndition b^na s im boUi tba Kotiiiaa and 
Sontbam Racentiom inclnda Ibeut. 
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«a gif not the auhropooiorpbic image, but the Linga-form o( 
4iva! Thu it dedared to be the beat way of wwahipping the 
deity. But it is noteworthy that the god himself appean 
both to Upamanyu and to l^ipja, not as the Lihga but in bis 
usual anthrt^wenorphic fwm, seated on a great bull and 
accompanied by his contort Umi. In other words, the Luhga 
was merely a symbol of worship. The sage Upamanyu, how* 
ercr, inculcates, not the cult of the Lthga alon^ but the 
worship <rf the joint symboU of the Lidga oi ^iva and the Yoiu 
of Devi, expressly as the synthetic cjq>resiion of the male and 
female principles of life. As such Siva and Umi often appear 
as an androgynous dciiy, both male and female. Aldiough 
Upamanyu himself did not worship Siva for the boon of 
offsprii^, there arc othar references in the Maf^bhiratA to Siva 
as a god of procreation or fertility worshipped mainly for the 
boon of a son: as for instance, ij Drupada (v. 188. S=Orit. 
ed. V. 189. S) and Somadaua (viL 144. 15=Cril. ed. vii. 119. 
15); but in both these caso it is not mentioned whether Iw 
was worshipped in the Lirtga-fonn. In another context, in 
the Sauptika Parvan (x. 17). we arc loW how Rudra detached 
his Lli^ from his body. Requested by Brahma to acatc 
Praja. Siva entered the primeval waters, but remained there 
so long that Brahmi thought that the god had disappear^, 
and himself treated beings with the help of other agencies. 
Then Siva emerged from the waters; but finding that the work 
assigned to him had already been accomplished by others, he 
discarded in ai^ his Liiiga or proaeative organ from his l^y. 
and returned to MQjavat mountaiiu for prattising austerities. 

It is necessary to consider the significance of these myths 
and l^cnds whidi describe the cmergeuce of the LiAga-cult in 
(be ^ic, for there is hardly any reference to this strange 
system of worship in Vedic literature. The 8itaa-devas men- 
Uoned in two doubtful pauses of the Rg^da (vii. 21. 5; x- 
99. S) may or may not have been phallus-worshii^ters ; but there 
b no definite mention anywhere of the ritual use of phallus ; 
and even presuming that the cult existed, the ^-vcdic refer¬ 
ence shows that it was ceruinly disfavour^ How then did 
the colt grow and become ptomineni in Epic ? 

Several facts sund out from the desaipiion given above 
of (be PHupata religion: 
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(1) While ocher pans of the Epic attribute to 6iva des¬ 
tructive rather than productive energy, the passages which 
connect him with the lihga'Cult represent him diieBy as a 
phallic god of fertility. This is entirely a departure from the 
notion of the Vedte Rudra, who is ^tractive without any 
trace of having been a god of procreation, much less connected 
with a phallic cult. Also bis cHrgiastic traits, not found in the 
Vedic, are develc^tcd in the ^ic. 

(2) Rudra, however, is not an ithyphallic deity in the 
Eptc: that i$ to say, he is not represented (as some Egyptian 
deities, for instance, are) with exaggerated sexual organs. It 
is true that certain epithets like MahSfepha (xiii. 14. 61) and 
MabiUdga (xiii. 7. 8S) are applied to him, but it is possible to 
intei^ot tbm terms as LiA^ which is great, and not as poss¬ 
essing a large LiAga*. His nudity is not priapic but in^ca- 
live of extreme austerity. But what is important to note is 
that he appears to his devotees throughout in his anthropo¬ 
morphic form, and never as embodied Linga; a fact which 
perhaps indicates that LlAgaworship was as yet loosely asso¬ 
ciated with 6iva-wtnship. 

(21) The Epic $iva also appears, unlike the Vedic Rudra. 
as an atsdrogynous deity, half male and half female, granting 
oSspring. All creatures bear male or female sign. pumliAga 
and rifUliAga, dtw (onfl; and as suclt they belong to 6iva and 
his female part UmS (xiii. 14. S5-S5). The epic liAga<ult is 
represented, therefore, as worship of the joint or synthetic 
symbol (liiigam bhagSAkitam) of the male and female prin¬ 
ciples. It is a form of the cult which is unknown elsewhere. 
But the cosmogonic motif of a bisexual or androgynous 
Urwtsen is, of course, very old. It has been presumed* in the 
original notion of the Ilg-Vedie twins, Yama and Yand. It is 
mere dearly seen in a Kdfhaka passage* where Prajipati is 
said to have assumed a bisexual form because he vmnted to 
create and did not have any other being for pairing; while 

• Bis »»Ubo» (Plrifsdu), howrw, hvn skbsI fMUmb*- 

Asro-swaoM (is. «. «T) MVd (*• *). ^ *“• 

it pwb« to lnUnslfy thsir sad ghoalish spptMae*. 

»R. H. Daadtksr, Two* in tJ># Vsd» in B. C. Veliim* i, p. »»■ 

‘PrajapaUr Mi fniBb risftsossapnii dwiilys* adrto 

Hufff M ttoi mpak krivHgMtfbtnaimamiik totd^ prajd 

Mfjattt (xUl. T). 
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Jlfiu^^anyaka Upani^^ tells ui that the Atman as the 
original Puru^ was a bisexual being without enjoyment be^orc 
be divided himself into man and woman, and multiplied. 

(4) The story of diva’s discarding ^ LiOga is meant to 
indicate that the detached Phallus as such came to be wor- 
dttpped as this supreme symbol; and it replaced in course of 
time his anthropomorphic image which, however, is not yet 
superseded in the Epic.' Siva U said to be the best god be¬ 
cause other gods worship bis Lidga, and the Lidga erf no other 
god is so worshipped. It is, therefore, recommended as the 
best form of Siva-wcaship. The epithets Ciru-Iirtga, Sthira- 
Urtga, Ordhvalihga (erect, upright, because of austeriij^, 
U^dhyaksa and £va-liil^virhfauta (revealed by his own 
Lihga) are, therefore, Inicllegiblc. The story of the detached 
Lihga, as well as the general diaractcr erf 5iva in other parts 
of the Epic where he is not connected with Lidga-wonhip. 
would indicate that the Uhga-symbol. of whidi wonhip is 
especially enjoined in these isolated episodes only, had not 
yet oompletcly overshadowed the anthropomorjAic appear* 
ance of the deity, and that there was in all i»obabiHty an 
et^afiing of the phallic cult, amiing from an independent 
souro^ on the old Rudra-Siva idea conceived anew.' 


• Afmairedmt offt *ttt ^rsfondJU^ . . . ■ m ««* '<”*« . . . M 

MceUL M kdtir4n dM yatU $tH p »m a* $ au $aAfari4ve4um. m 
inot «ed(nMi fCtii cc yeti edSkovaU* .... 

tamaftAanl. Uta mmuftfi (L 4). 

• In Indisn twnflM today «• bnrdly find tlw iA)a«c of diva •» stn, 

having bten abowt anUralj aopataodod by Uw liSga.—Is ia poaatblo 
(bat Um WM cariy awociitod «kb tb* phallic Siva-Mlt bocaoao 

Uw bnU (a.g. dw Tadie Vrym) via alnady a symbol of naaculiidty and 
pRKMiiiea. 

•fUgardlng orifia of the Uiga, two diffannt tradiSiona an dlatln- 
in tha laUr Puipta. Tha OM aonaas (AfW-dA«rM, Ifadhyn 
Khe^dat A. 69} Shnda, Nigara-khaeda: Podme, Sn^-kbapdat 

Kdswna) more or law follows tha Epic story that dim saparaUd tha 
I^ g. fran bb evR patseo, eilhar Tohmtarily or Uma^ tha amt of 
sons sagas : bat then is saothsr signiScaat sccoont (Kdy«, also Star* 
(h. 14. Pralsiapda. EAtsm, diva end Xutpa) Itt which the Udga tppeaia 
iadepMdMtly se a biasing pillar of ecaasie fln, sonavbah in the m a nne r 
of tha Tedie «r»»hha, wUhovt beiag deaehbad ac a discarded limb of 
diva, the tetond aeeonat hnpllie that tha Lidfa waa parb^ ongiaaUy 
an indepaodent idaa. 
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From all these consideratioo* it would •ecm that the 
cuh. of which there is hat^y any definite trace m 
Vedic literature, must have assumed importance enough ‘tt 
pou Vedic period to be direcUy associated with the Vedic 
Rudra (of whom there might or mighi not have exut^ any 
distinct cult), with the result that the god of destrucuon be¬ 
comes. for the lint time in the Epic, a god ^ procnauon. 
l-he process was tsol yet complete in the MaiutbMrata. ^t rt 
had advanced far enough to insist upon the “ 

the roost iroporunt feature of the Piifupata rclipon ^ Ae 
Epic Siva, although be U the historical d«si^^n» of 
V^ic Rudra. The origin of the phallic cult in ** 

cure ihU Epic account being the earliest tangible Ulo^ 
evidence. The cult might have been 
neither in Vedic nor in Epic literature we hear of «y 
ginal tribe* who were distinguished by ^ 

Emblem and who might have been lent «*«" ? rj*' 
lional religion. The northern origin of the cult is Pf*****^' 
for not on^ Siva U a god of the North and lives m Ae 
ern (cspecLly MQjavat) mountains, hut 
iiffiniUcs of Upamanyu. the epic promulgator of the colt, are 
indicated.* This, of course, docs not rule out. but really points 

•Tb# Ui00»T which fl&ib Ih# SDOislors sf ftodr4-«»s wcfAlp^ 
m Uis Vmiyss. whoM iniUrtioa ieto th* ortJiodM 
kwwn Vwlic cvrWKMiy. 4M*s« pU-i^U 1w» Ucta cwflnnslioi.. 
iKnU MiHMosr, P- 331. ®- *) h wdoabudly rtfbl io polnlms «««» ^ 

it"!*.;*, .id,vi™ 

of Uw vrllyss iodiesU. sad U»H« 

JTSIt oetlswad dawn, while Uw Radf».««T* 

S Sc«U. B-idee. UH« U ao 

vsUw* of the phslWo cult wwnc the Viityee. who were wt shortgiwe 

i. diecwwd by Nsnin.d|«b C^dhoH 
io Un Sbs Wenhip ia Uie MehlbUnU la W. 

1S48 a. asm The etory diet Upensnyue nooMned iwther 
rJSlw STmlS to bw^ awd aot iwply U.« I* . 

mstriefcbd eodeSy. Oa Ii*g» ct.li geaewDy eee A. P- 
fi6« 0 «lt ia AaeJmb ladi. is B. 0. 

colt WM of conm, kaowa hi BsbfloaU. Borp4 end Oteeoe. 

Whlthw it eslsted emoag the ehelwUtWc lodae ** 

ISSr<Nenbdl, «d /-dw r-»hy Cwhwdea, 1. pp. ». 

60 - 61 ). 
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to, the postibility that the cult might have been a aorib- 
western exotic ol extraneous origin. Pnyluaki, however, poinu 
out* that the word t.iii ga itself is not lDdo>Aryan but Austro- 
Asiatic, and as such it might have been a non-Aryan 
loan word of Kol-Mu^ origin. But whatever may have been 
the history of the Liiiga<ult, its appearance is late; it was 
ceruinly not a trait of the Vedic religion, and was never 
conneaed with Rudra-dtva in its earlier stages. 

Exactly bow and when the phallic cult became associated 
-with Rudradiva is not known: but it is possible that the 
transformation of the Vedic Rudra into the Epic Siva by the 
ardent imagination of popular foiths helped mutual assimila¬ 
tion, if it can be definitely ascertained that the lidga-cult had 
been in the meantime a widespread popular cult. It has been 
si^gested * chat the assimilacion was effected through a pre¬ 
vious assodatioQ of the Rudra-cult with the more widely 
diffused cult of the Motho’-goddess. While the notion of the 
Mother-goddess was admittedly a universal East-Asian concept 
of great antiquity, k is not known whether then) was a defi¬ 
nite Rudra-cult, although Rndra may have been hymned and 
extolled in the Yajur-veda. The association is possible, but it 
is not explained how it was accomplished. The Vedic Rudra 
has no wcU-krtown consort except the conventional RudrSiji, 
unless PrfnI (interpreted as 'mottled cloud') be regarded as 
such from the description of the Manits, his effspru^. as 
pffol-miMral;. The meaning of the epithet Tryambaka 
'having three mothers’, already applied to him in the Vedic 
texts*, is uncertain.* Ambiki ’inothm’, one of the post*Vedie 
names of Rudra’s wife, is mentioaed for the Srst time in 
the VSfasttneyiS^hili (iii. 57), but she appears there not 
as Rudra’s wife but as hit sister; while Umi HaimavacT, one 
of the regular names of 4iva’s wife, appears first in the K«na 

' Tb Prt'ArftM cud Pn-Drevidiee, tn. F. 0. Bsfdii, C»t ci itt> Cni- 
wtitr, pp. 15, 41. 

' HsBiiBWihtb ChsBdhnti, op. tit., p. 987fi sbo ef. 10, vtii. 1041.48, 
p. 160. Tht esrioBS mytli of ftro m m child b Uw lap of UmE ivU. 
006. 84aCrit. od. vii. 173. 60 i of. xiiL 160. 36} oonoes SRp implies- 

UoB of o «bU of tba Metbor goddoos. 

•V»i. Sed^m. 6Bi SdcfctXc 5r. xt 1 6i of. Jtfv. vU. 60. 10. 

*8o» Koitli, op. ek, p. 140; ef. A Moedcaofl, Fefw JfptOofopy, 
Strauborg 1897, p. TS. 
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Upanifad (iii, 12), although it i* not dear whether diva's wife 
is meant in this passage. 

In the Epic the consort of $iva is called generally DeW, 
UmS and PSzvati*, but she gains importance, not her¬ 
self as the centre of an alleged mother-goddess cult, but from 
her association with 5iva. The worship of the Yooi-symbot 
of Devi u mentioned, but only in conneaion with the Lii^ga- 
worship of ^iva, and not by itself as such. The only passages 
in which she is independently exalted are the two Durgi- 
hymns occurring respeaively in the Vir&(a and BbTfma Par- 
vans; but from the Poona Critical Edition of the text they 
are now definitely known to be Vulgate insertions. Having 
taken them as genuine, R. G. Bhandarkar* was misled into 
thinking that they ftirnished evidence of Sakti-worship in the 
Epic, but this view is no longer tenaUe. The ^akti-worship 
may have been a special development of $aiva sectarianism but 
Siva’s consent UmS (probablyssAmroi ‘mother’)* is never call¬ 
ed $akti* in the Epic, and she never overshadows him as an 
independent goddess. It U indeed doubtful if the fiSkia, as a 
separate Sea or cult, had come into prominence; at least the 
Tantric implkaiions of Sakii-worship appears to have been 
unknown to the Epi^ as it is to the Vedic literature. 

Of the specific teaching of the epic Paiupatas nothing 
more definite is available. The system is said to have been 
framed reasonably out of the Veda (with its six AAgas) and 
the Siihkyha-Yoga {vedSt ;a^-«ngdd uddhrtya aAkkyayofic 
ca yukitah, xii. 284. 92f), and that it agrees occasionally, but 
gieoerally goes contrary to the Varniframa Dharma (i«r^- 

' KalidlM sUtM (JCwaUtni L K) tliAt rirvsU wu SB Mrilw lUM 
thsa Una. It (a maiMtontd in tb* Taiuitifa s. 1. 8 ; 1ml tbis 

pArt of Um woric (tba fmrtfa PnpttJiska), U stM known m tlw 

Jfat ii tere y opo.C'p u' sa J ud wkkii rofors to msay Uto oaeUrisit fodt, 
b dooenbod u s Kbil* or suppUtnont of mock lotor ori|iB. 

* Op. ciC. p. 142(. B. Bodhakrithnsa (/mfim PhUo»ofky, i, p. 481) 
foUowa Uib viow witboat qMoUon, 

’ Tbo faacsfnJ otjnBoiofy w-aid *0 don’t’, aoggoatod by KSlidXa* 
(Xuasdro L 36] 00 Iba lagond ihai bar motbar diaaoadad bar from tba 
poib of amtority, oecnra In tba aopplonoRtory J^ori-rwdbo. KUidisa, hbn- 
•olf 0 voUry of 8ir», monlioiia 8ivs sa an aadrogyaoaa dof^ bot nowbtro 
rofara to bU woraUp in tba TJags-fotm. 

*Rxoapt in ooo pa«aa«o in (bo Soothara BoMiirioB (HopMao, BpU 
pp. 335-36). 
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Sfima-krtaiT dAtfmuur kvaeit samam). The reference 

to Simkhya-Yoga ii not mrpriiing: for the epic Slihkhya' 
Yoga was the dominating philoaophy, which wa* common 
property <rf epic aectarien faith*. Siva himself is said to be 
SSthihya yogSrthada, as wcU a* a Yoga-lord (Yog^dhyak^); 
while NSraja^a of the Pafitariiraa is said to be the Nif^hi or 
object of worship of SSiiiihya-Yoga. which is dmcribed as 
This proto-SSmkhya-Yoga wa* apparendy a 
curious medley not only of two divergent systems but also of 
uniclated ideas frota other source*; in fact, it was a loose but 
convenient term to desaibe the confused phaoiophical 
thought of the Epic. It U not, as we have said above, 
SSrnkhya-Yoga; for the epic Siihkhya is made theislic by 
postulating a Twcniy-fifih principle, called Ifvara, added to 
the original Twcniy four of S5riikhya ; while the more ortlw^ox 
Yoga, accepu spiritual aloofness (K^valalva) as the go^. What- 
cw may have been the philosophical background, it is is pro¬ 
bable that the PSiupata, like the PaflcarJira and Bhagavaia 
faiths emphasised emoUonal realisation more than mere 
knowledge: for it « declared (xiii. 14. 198) that the system 
was freed from logical dispuuiion (Artmddmr wnirm«A/am)» 
Vipiu and Vipiviim 

We BOW turn to the religion of Viynu which constitute* 
the leading motive of the E^c It is characterised by various 


‘Th» pwwr* whlcb-iadicsu tbs okas rslsdoa •* 

Yofs Ut Pstortlrs «* «»«»• sad a« 25 , 

Fifapsts. it ssW W b* (»«• ^ ^ 

wbil* SMhkhys-marti «• Minds* eptt^U of 

Kiriyat**, who b cslUd 8 iihkhy*.yon-Bidb‘ « 

idnSte hi-*oW with KMfOt (xU. 3». 681. whi3. P*®;***^ J* 
.Sribsd u • Kifltays «*o. i. 

of tho Psanrttn *y*Um, shboogh hb wbsM ta sol tbo mim. Th# 
BJkMoroif-fftU sbo iwfort to SiHihbys-yogs , .u. 

•Tutcoomb is tb. Bpde. 

PiiBPsU doctris* b dttivod fw® »«*» !•*«■ ^ yepv-pwrdss 

(*. 6 #-»<) of «vo priDcipU* tsnid'* Vy 

Dhyiss. Protyihin, Dhinei and Sasr***, whicb H*!"®**^ *^.*J**" 

« that PsioptU ntoobd flvo topl«, which on : Kirys, KJ^ To^ 
Vldhi sad DoWthisU. It woold ho •sschroabUe. howsvor, to nsd tbos* 
visws Into tbs 
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forms and names. In the Epic as a whole it is faith in Vif^u 
as the supreme deity, alchou^ the special appellation Vai- 
fi^ava is hardly yet known. But in tome of the important 
sections of the Epic it is differently explained and designated. 
It is called the religion of the Bb3gavaeas. the worshippers of 
the Bhagavat VSsudeva-Krtna, its text-book being the Bhaffi- 
Md-gTlff imbedded in the BbTsma-puvaa. In the mythical 
NSr&yajiTya section of the ^oli-parran (xii. SM-51), the 
supreme god is named N&riyana, and the religious teaching 
is known as the faith of the N3riyaiil)-as or EkSntins (EkSnu- 
dharma); it is also called Paficariitra in the text. Each of 
these names comes from an independent source and possesses 
a history behind K: and it is obvious that the cults associated 
with thm were originally different, but they merged ultimate¬ 
ly in Che epic religion of V4nu. Thus, the Visnuite as a sect 
or as indicating a definite form of worship hardly exists, and 
the sectarian term Vaisnava is not employ^. In other words. 
Vifnuism* as a sectarian ducirinc is not found in an isolated 
and definite form; Vi^nuism as a general attitude pervades 
the svfaole Epic in an crer-shifting and illusive manner. It 
becomes distinaive and full-blooded when it is identified with 
the definitive NirSyanlya or VSsudeva-Knna wonhip. 

V4nu possesses a fairly long history which gives him. as 
a deity, different valties for mythology, ritualism, philosophy 
and religion. In the Epic wc can hardly rect^ise his original 
^-vedic diaracter of a solar deity, although be retains a 
distant echo of tome of his tolar myths, epithets and attri¬ 
butes. The epic religion, of which be is the centre, is not in 
any way relat^ to sun-wonbip. He is also not the impersonal 
BrShmana principle of Sacrifice, although the idea sdU Ungers 
in his connection with sacrificial rites. Nor. again, is he the 
temporar) embodiment of the meuphysial Brahman of the 
Upanifad, allhot^ philosophically his unmanifest and un> 
conditioned being it acknowledged. In ^te of multifarious 
legendary and theological embelliihmenu. which give him 
ever-changii^ fonns and mystical identifiatioos. his personal¬ 
ity in the Epic as the supreme personal god of a popular faith 
is vivid. Although conceived as the ultimate philosophic 
al principle, he is yet na a pbilosophial abstraction. 

' On Vifan sad Vlfarin, ws IBQ, vii, 1931, pp. 101-16. 
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bui a loving and loveable deity, powerful yet benevolent, 
who is the centre of personal devotion and worship. 
extemalUation of the philosophical and religious ideas of the 
complex mass of Epic myt^ legends and semimenu, the 
externalisaiion the philosophical and rel%ious ideas of the 
Epic, the suprense unifying faa of iu divergent and bitaire 
faiths and bcliefe. As such, be is the centre of gravity towards 
which the various forms of the devotiooal Bhakti conception 
of the new religion move ; and in all the systems he is declared 
to be the Niflhi (basis or end). Visnu, therefore, should be 
understood primarily in terms of this large and mystic feeling 
of religious devotion in an epic setting. As the most interest¬ 
ing phases of this feding. however, occur in Vipiu's absorption 
of NirSya^ and Vasudeva-Knija we now turn our attention 
to them. 

NiTayana and the PaneorStra worship 

NSiSyai^ is not such an ancient god as Vi|qu: but his 
origin and early history is somewhat obscure.* He is men- 
dooed for the firu time, not distinctly as a deity, but M 
PurunNlrfyana in the iatapatha-Brihmatus (xii. J. 4 : xiii 
6. I. I)*. We arc told that under the instruction of Prajipati, 
who is the impersonal cosmic principle in Brahmana literature 
he performed a PaftcarStra Sattra or sacrifice lasting ova five 
nights, and became omnipresent and supreme. This sacri¬ 
ficial ritual is designated Puru^amedha or immolation of the 
Purufa. It refers apparently to the tremendous symbolical 
gaalfice. described in the famous Purup-hynm of the Rg-veda 
(x. 90) as consistli^ of the mystical imraolaiioo of the 

' For n •shsastlvs tad tiealltet trpotitioo, btrt aUUttd, toe Mriaal 
DttgapU ia lOQ. vH. l«l. pp. 3S6«, ^79! viii. 1838, m>. 64.84, wbtw 
fall raftrtacti to the toil tad eritkaJ literstar* will be foaad. Alto O. 
A. Of»ef»», The NMytsIj-s ead the Bhdjtsvttet In IA, Septeaher 1900, 
wheie ea Bnt^ieh trtseUtlon of tone portaew the Talevsat Epic text 
will bo found. Ntalnidhob Chaadhttri, Somo Atpoeto of the WortWp of 
KSii^tS* in IBQ, «, 1M4, pp. 8?5-84, doee act idd anich utofal 
iaformatioa. , , . , t * 

• NMTtps It tlio naatiootd la tbo Pofttir^ .An^pohtf, x L 6j bet 
UUt (the foorth Praptthtks). alto known m tbo Jf«4Aadrdy«pa 

I/paip^, it i^ardod M a Khil* or npplteaeat. Sto obevt p. 73 fooUMte 1. 
la MoitrAgm^ S<MUU (U. 8) NlHym* “ wtnUoood ii Vin)a tad Ktdtvt. 
b«l thit pwMigo, sIbd atmisg uat other later ddUee, hu been tiBilarly 
lagetdcd at n obrioat tntorpolttioiL 
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Cosmic Man or Puru$a for (be purpose o( creation. Hence azoK 
probably the composite name Purufa-NirSyai^a. The BrihuuiQa 
itself (xiii. 6. 2. 12) refers to the ^-vcdic hymn, and alludes 
to a tradixioii that the sage Nir2ya^ was the author of the 
hymn, which came to be known as hU litany. 

This cosmic Puru$a-Natiyana tradition of the Brihmana 
appears to survive in the account given in this Epic, where 
not only the Puru|a hymn is referred to (xii. 350. 5), but be 
is also described ^tii. 338. 4 ; 339. 6f) as the Puruja,' Puru- 
fottama and Mabipunisa, having (after the ^-vedlc hymn) a 
thousand heads, thousand eyes and thousand arms and feet, 
with the addirioR that he is golden in colour,—a phrase which 
is Vedic but which is speciheaUy applied by tome Upanisads 
to the supreme Purufa who shines beyond darkness. This early 
klentificatton of Niriyat)a with the Primeval Man possibly 
stands behind the puzzling etymology of the name itself, which 
literally signihcs Man. as abo beliind that uf his inyMerious 
double, Nara.* 

' It it iaUttsliug to not* Ihob R«dn4a*S is eailod PofliS* b 
5 (</eiMtero {/]». iii. M, wkidi qiwtM ttw Paiofo^iriiiik In post- 
Btsbaseie liUrsUiN eho Punfo Uo*. sUrtiag from Uw ^vtdt, 

(o h*T« boon ssUblisbsd anoofti to bo appUod to all groM gods iadlo- 
cftBinataly. It is almdy a baebnoyad oxptoaaion in tba Upaaisada. 

*Tba origin and iiiatoty of tltia wiofiation of Nara and NirSyaea 
(MBoS bo Irored in tbo oarlwr train of thought Wo aro told that 
Nariymsa. an anriont sago, orolvod by anoUritiM Nara aa bio donbtoi 
bat it b not Nara, who it otharwtao anknows at a god, bnl NSrayapa 
who figuroo chiefly « a god. Apart freen the obriow opoaiynoaa procow, or 
tha Vodie idaa of pairing doitiaa, or oeon tbo modi aarlltr myth of pri- 
maral twist (aosa of which conjoctarao ia eosriadng}, the proeoee of 
doplicatioB ia frankly obeesfo. Both Nara and Nfcrtyaea matn 'man or 
doaooadanl of man'. Tha et y mology it abo oaay that NSriyaea b the 
god or roding place («iy«a| of man {anroy. The concaptiM, agaio, of 
prinoval watera. whkh goaa back to the f^redo, ia alto eoeDocted by 
tha obviosaly fancitol derision of the word, rapooted In the Pot&saa, that 
NMyapa baa tbo waters to hit rotting place or ho b tbo rotting place 
(oywio) of wnUn {a<rr«). Bat all tbia dote not ozplaio Nara or tbo 
oocooaity of a doable. R. O. Bhasdarkar (ep. eif., ore. 34) gieoa the 
MRMwhaS artificial asplanatlon, worthy of old cooaMetatora, that tha origin 
of the idea of Kara and NMyapa b to bo aoogbt in the UposifodU faUo 
of two iMrdt. dwolKng in tbo tom tree, tho row looking on and the ether 
eating tho fioiU tbaroof. Bat tba oealogy dooo not apply, for NSriya«a 
b net deocribod. either Klaralty or flgaroa*oly, at aaar^ b o hi ag on tad 
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In the the idcniificaiion o( Niriyana as ihi supreme 
god with Vj|9u and VSsudeva Krina (and as a corollary with 
every great god) is complete, although the process ol ident|- 
hcation is not dear. A second tradition. howevCT, is recOT^ 
that NSrSyana was originally a legendary sage, deified or divme, 
who created out of himself Nara as his double, and practised 
auueriUes at Badarl in dual form. But here also both of them 
are mentioned as POrva-devas or ancient gods. To Niradas 
ancation (an. SM. 25f) « to whom they could be worshipping. 
NWyana informs hU amated enquirer that he was worship 
nina his own original form (Prakrti). the all-pervading and 
eiernal. who embraced both the existent and the non^stent. 
After this phaowphical couveiwtion. NSrada is permuted to 
go and sec the original form of NSrSpna at this myd^al^- 
land the mysterious Sveiadsipa. surrounded by the Milk 
Ocean Whatever may be the value of thU extremely mytl^ 
cal account, it U possible that it preserves the tradition of 
Niriyana as an ancient legendary sage, pcrfiapi the same sage 
of the SaiapAtfui BrOhmana. who was traditionally regarded as 
the author of the Fg vedic Puru^a hyron. 

This composite origin of the epic Niriyana is interesting 
as affording a striking instance of the moulding of a popular 
personal god out of ancient ligures of myth and 
oT^ we band, we have the euhemenst.c 
NSriya^ia was originaUy a deified or divine saint; on the otl^. 
the bid symbolical-ritualistic idea of Punisa-NarSyana. 
ed with the principle of creation, contributes to wake 
concepuon co^^lcte. In the Epic he is. 

Withthc mythical Vi?nu and the more human yas“^^ 
Kryna. but he appears also as ibc promulgator of a 
rdS<»n- * tradition independent of 

Vipiuism and Bhigavatism. 

Nifiysaa^ Arjtia* VU»d.*..K|W. mp^irdy 

Nw*. Nwynw, Hsri *wj KfW* •• ^ 

i>h«sr[iB. 334. 9). Tlw roar fora* prwMaably m th* four 

▼yflku of Ibt colt 
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Thg NirSyahlya Episode 

A tomewhat confused and mythicti account of the reli' 
pon is given in the NSriyanTya episode of the Epic (xii. SM* 
51). where it is also called the PaflearStra system (xii. S39. 112).' 
On the origin of this name various strange etymologies and 
ingeniom explanatioos have been given. The suggestion is 
tempting that the word Paftcarttra connects itself with the 
PaAcaritra Sattra oi the Bt^manic Punisa-NSriyat^a. F. Otto 
Schrader, who made a special study of later Paflearitra Agama^, 
seems to support this suggestion; bu< be would give a more 
doctrinal trend to the Interpretation by coonecting i 4 chiefly 
on the authority of much later texts, with one of the central 
dogmas of the cult, namely, the theory <d Manifouiioo. which 
explains the Paikaratra Sattra mystically as the fiveMd appear¬ 
ance of (he (icily in his Para. Vyuha. Vibhava. Antaryimia 
and Area forms. The dogma, no doubt, prevailed in die later 
history of the cult, but the ^ic text does not coiirtrtn it. 
Another explanation is given, on the authority of the late and 
apocryphal NSrada’PoiicoTilre, that the term PaAcaritra refers 
to the five (Panca) principal topio of knowledge (Ratra) taught 
by the faith, namdy. Reality (Tateva), Liberation (Mok|a), 
Devotion (Bhakti), Yoga (Yaugika) and Sense-objecu (Vaifayika). 
Though mote sensible, the explanation is obviously an after¬ 
thought. 

As the whole system is given in the Epic, not as a systan 
but as a floating mass of myth and tradition, it is dUGculi to 
trace its definite historical origin. Seven different appearances 
and disappearances of the doctrine at the lurth and end of each 
BrabmS, and different modes of revdation, are disiiiiguitbed. 
Two distinct accounu of iu promulgation and tianunission. 
however, are interesting. Wc have at first (xii, SS5) the stm^ 
of communication of the doctrine to seven Citra-iikhandiu 
sages and their compilation of an extensive scripture. These 
sages are the well-known mind-born sons of BrahmS. uamely. 

' Tbs «oH teipistM th« tytHm (zU. SIB. 11 1 335. SS i MS. (8. 78), 
which a comUd uooeg (h* (osr or !«• enmot Khools «t Uwaahl la tb* 
Spo in xiL 5«B. L 64. 

» Intrcdvetiom tc P«bw4lra, Aiju 1916, pp. Wf. Othw 

•inag* nt/BoiogiM bnv* bwa nggMUd: ••• A. OoviadMiiWTa Svuiin 
ia JRA8, 1911, p. MM. 
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Marid, Atxi, Akiras. Pulutya, Pulatu, Kratu and Vasi^ha. 
By severe auiterities for a ^vine thousand years, they were 
poueaied by Saranac^ the goddess of learning at the directioa 
of Nirayai^a himself, and became the receptades of the iSstra, 
whidi they composed in a hundred thousand excellent 31okas 
and which received the approval of the invisible Niriyai^a 
within themselves. It was authoriutiwly proroulgaAed by Manu 
$vi)aibbhuTa, who was with them, and learnt by Uianas and 
Bfhaspati. King Uparicara-Vasu, who was a devotee of 
Niriyana, received k from his preceptor Byhaspati. but after 
Vasu the doctrine disappeared. The second account (xii. SS9. 
106f) speaks of Nirada’s visit to Svetadvlpa. the mythical abode 
of Niriyana. and direa revelation the doctrine (here called 
Pahouiltra) to him by the deity himself, along with its mysteries 
and compendiums, and its subsequent traditional transmission. 
There u yet a third account (xu. SS6. 20f) of another expedi¬ 
tion, partly fruitless, to ^etadvlpa by three ascetics, Ekata 
Dvita and Triu.—which is really the Niriyai^Iya version of a 
]^-vedic tengend with a defferent motif. They (Stained a dazz¬ 
ling vision of the inaccessible paradise of Nirayaqa and his 
refulgent devotees, but the si^t of the god himself was denied 
to them, because they did not possess, in spite of their austeri¬ 
ties, the requisite qtialificauon of Bhakti. 

These highly fabulous stones have Little value for sober 
history, but perhaps they embody a current tradition (rf the 
hi gh antiquity of the doctrine. Such legendary accounts of 
divine origin and promulgation by mythical sages are often 
fabricated piously where the actual origin and mode of traru- 
mission arc forgotten. PotsiUy the faith had no founder of 
undoubted historicity whose memory survived, although all 
the accounts agree in assigning the honour to a mysterious sage 
Niriyana by raising him to the dignity of the supreme deity 
of the cult. They also indicate that the cult did not have an 
unbroken existence, and that its original extensive scripture 
was lost. These are indeed meagre indications: but the myths 
and legends have an important bearing on culture-history, 
even if they furni^ dubious material for factiul history. They 
point to tlw not unlikely conclusion that the NSrSyanT)^ faith 
could not have been a deliberate philosophical or historical 
rdigion, originating from a definite founder, but that it must 
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have grown uaturaJly out of floaUog myth* and legends oo 
wfaj^ p<>I>ular Csiihs feed and grow. The acceuioo of phUo- 
sopiucal ideas, derived chiefly from hieratic sourccs> must have 
been a gradual process. On the speculative side, there is indeed 
a strange medley, characteristic of the Epic of varied and con- 
Ihctmg ideas; but it was probably meant to furnish an im¬ 
posing CTihodox background. It could not have formed the 
c«TOce of the fervid devotional fcdii^ of popular oiwn on 
which the faith chiefly bases itself. The complex, confuting 
and soiiieitmes grotesque parapbamclia of mytholc^cal fanq; 
therefore, form a pan and parcel of its popular theology, blend- 
^ a* “ » with extraneous, but hardly fitting, philosophical 
ideas. There is indeed a distinn anxiety to connect the faith 
witli orthodox gods and saints, doctrine and ceremonial; but 
there cannot be much doubt that it could not have evolved 
frtwn orthodox speculation, but that it received iu original 
impetus from popular fancy and feeling. 

It is also noteworthy ihai the faith of the N^yaii?>as. 
though divergwu. is repeatedly dcibrcd to be identical with 
that of the SSlvauii or Bfiagavatas. U is said to have beat 
given in a compendious form in the HarigTiis (xii. M6. 10-11 ; 
3f8. 53). What the Hart-gTt5s (in plural number) are is not 
clear; but in one passage (xii. M8. 8) it is said that the r^l- 
ipon of the Nai^pnTyas « the same as that rcdied by the 
Bhagavai to chccrleta Arjuna in the batile-fidd.—a clear enough 
reference to the The exact connexion, hislurt’ 

cal or doctrinal, between the two culu, however, is not so 
clear. Otie must admit that it is difficult to disentangle the 
pristine form of the cult from its natural and adventitious 
cml>clli«hment; but the presumption is highly probable that, 
like Bli.*«gavatiHn, hfflrkyaoiim was in iu origin non-Vcdic, 
even if an endeavour is seen in bcKh cases to claim Vcdic 
authority. The teachings of the two texu. the Nira>anTva 
scaion and the Bhagavadgliff. originated admittedly from 
different sources, but they arc emphasised as ultimately form¬ 
ing the doctrine of one rdigknis b^y. They may have belong¬ 
ed to different sertiems of the same church, or perhaps represent¬ 
ed an earlier and later tradition of one popular religious 
movement. Although diverging in most particulars, they agree 
at least in one essential, namely, that both of them exalt devo- 
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tionaluTn (Bbakti) as the essence of worship. As analogous 
Bbakti<ulu» therefore, they might have flowed into the same 
stream of sectarian faith when earlier distinctive outlines 
became lost, but their actual connexion was naturally slight 
and artificial. In the same way, connexion with the general 
Virnuism of the Epk is also not organic Vifnu, the Puritans 
Deva, is indeed identified with Niriyapa, the PQrva Ocva; but 
he dr^ not play any distinctive rAle, nor is there any attempt 
to make the idmtifiation appear convincing. 

The legend of 8vetadvlpa ’White Uand’ and the mono¬ 
theistic wonhip of the NSriyanlyas have been utilised by soiite 
scbolan^ for asserting the indebtedneu, however veiled, of early 
Indian Bhakti-religion to early Christianity ; but as critical 
study* has now shown bow difficult it is to mainiain the theory 
or obuin any ceruin result, it is not necessary for us to reopen 
the cojiiroversy. Enough evidence has now been brought for¬ 
ward to shew that the SveudvTpa, where NSrSyana resides, in¬ 
visible to man and gods, is an entirely Indian conception of a 
mythical land of Messed existence. It is conceived as a mysteri¬ 
ous and inaccesiiblc god-land, situated to the north of the Milk 
Ocean at a fantastic distance from the Mount Mem, peopled 
with strange supernatural beings, and illuminated by a da**- 
ling supernatural radiance eventually emanating from the deity 
hiiwlf. It is a parallel to the Buddhist Sukhlvatl and Puilnic 
Utura-Kuru or AmarSvat!, and forms the NWyaplya version 


* Tbs thsory sUrtsd by Lssssn «■ his Imduti* . 

2 *d «d iL pc. 1086*. 118W. s»d derslopsd by Wstm ia his f'sSsr «fis 
iCf«s-/««af{«.r. 1868, pp. 5l8-a» tis. ia lA. 1875.74. Ili.iv) ; sbo .n 
I. p. 400, a. pp. IMf. 3881, DU 

1864 pp. 877-78 tad DU. <?ris<-i<-a ia IndU*. la -^DA » 1880, p. 900. Tti» 
ausNioa wss by lUpkins in bis eawy ca Christ ia India ia bis Miu. 

lu and .Vs». Nsv York tad L«dw, 1908 (ef. alto hi* fl»/ipw«s 
laditf pp. OrisiwiB, Uodsm Hiadniua snd iU <W>4 l« tbs 

Ksotorisiw ia JitAS, 1907, pp. 3171, also ia lA 1808, pp. 958 ‘"d la hn 
•rUdt on Bhskti-aslrfs in HtsUnfs’ i'nryl. o/ Driifien and Kt^, i». 
no. 5487 (somawhst nodlftsd) { Ksantdy ia dHAf!, 1907, n<. 4811 and 
96lf; Garbs. /adr«i and dm Chritltnlnm, 1914, pp. 1961 snd iB f/tr 
Wa^aradftM. tod sd., 1841, pp. «*f. , • ,,/,c 

•Tbs B«ost newt nasisw of tbs ptoblsm is mads by t.latk m dAf*S. 
axxia. 1919, 830f and by Boaaow ia 8.90.5, v. l«9. pp. 2S5f. 8#s 

sto> Jaeobi ia Dmtinf*' Htvd. (»«. p. 196), vrbo rsfssa to Jaina sonreos 
sad sxcfadw Wshw’s hypoUuaii by cbtonokiptsl fonddoratH^s. 
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of the popular mythical foncy of Paraduc, the only modilioi- 
lion being that the vray of approach to the deity is through 
exclusive (Ekinu) devotional worship (Bbakti), &x>iu which 
the wurshippm of Nirayam take the name Ekantios. But 
the monotheistic religious emotion of the dcvutccs docs not 
po«ess any clement fundamentally foreign to Indian religious 
tendenc)'. The mode of worship is vividly reported (xii. 3M. 
56f) by the three ascetic and Nkrada who visit the island. The 
offering of sacrihee is indeed mentioned, but tiic attitude of 
adoration is entirely emotional. The ftdding of hands* buru 
of joy. uttering of names and hymns, concentration of mind 
(Ekkgra-mansiva), and mental repetition of prayen (MSnasa 
Japa) are all indicative of a personal feeling of intense love, 
to which the qualification of moral purity is also added. The 
Ek3nta*bbakti. therefore, is an ethico-rcligioui exaltation of 
emotion, rather than mere intellectual conviaion. The ideal 
de%'otecs arc the suolled white-islanders.' They are given 
grotesque iKCuliaritics, such at .1 head like an imil)rclla. a voice 
deep av thunder, sixty teeth, ciglit tusks and four testicles, and 
are doicribct! at radiant beings who lute itu external organs 
of sense (xii. 3S.S. U ll ; 330. 30f; 343. 530 1 These fanuslic 
charaaeristics. however, are not mere levities of popular ima¬ 
gination : they represent symbolically llic (hcologtcal ideas of 
the cult. They are intended to describe what is indeiaibable, 
namely, the lilienied souls, who enter the deity and yet live 
with him biiviftiUy in bis paradise. 

live philosuphical background to all this h supplied, as 
we have alreadv utd, by elements derived from nril^ox or 
semi-orthodox sources.' As in other pans of the Epic, so also 

' WliitetMM of romplesiea, «kich Is sssodstod «iUt light or purity, 
is attribnlsd to dwsitsn of Msoy oiythicsl rsfioas of tfir Epie ; ms Osrk, 
op. fit. p. 233, note. It has okriooaly 0 « 7 »holkal wesftlog, sod Mod 
not bo tokon UlorsUy ss rofrrriag l« sny wbslr poopio setusUy Imag in 
ths nortli ,—0 suppeoation wbkb hM nitlod mm srlMUrk to itasgino s 
obiU ceatinrnt of Christian wonhippen ! It sboold be xouomborod that 
NSr&yapo is a wblto god la tbo Kfta-yago i so u Vip>n. 

* As thb <|«totioa liaa boon diamaacd la deUiJ by Uopkina, Qrianon 
and Mriaal Dasgupta, la thr werka ritod abor*. a rocapitiilatioM is not 
nocsoasry, rxcspl wtisro Um Ueets sro pooalUr to tho NSrtysplya. 
Oonorslly spotktag, tho poroly pbilosophtcsl tboogfat. uniou it is spiefft- 
colly inedlM by iU tbrisUe dCTotioullsai, is ot ths tssss ebarsetsr os 
wo gnd in other ports of Uw Eptr. 
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here, we have a curioiu rcconciliadon of Brihcnanic litualtno* 
UpanUadic monism. Proco-S&ihkhj'a dualism and Proto-Yoga 
deism,—^varied ideas combined in a tomewbat confusing ac hcmc . 
But, apart from its basic ethico-reiigious id ea s , what is peculiar 
to the Narayatp^ and what is ignored in the Epic in general 
and the Bhagavad-^tS in particular, is the doctrine of VyUha 
or cosmic process of oeative emanation. We find in it a strange 
combination of myth and speculatioo, but without it the essen¬ 
tial character of its theology cannot be properly understood. 

In the cooaption of the supreme deity we ^ve a mingliog 
of incoDgrous ideas. NSrSyana is sometimes directly identified 
with the Upanifadic neuter Brahma, but SSriikbya teaching is 
also apparent in making this personal god the Twenty-fifth 
Principle and the Purusa, in which last conception there is a 
residue of the l^-Vedic and Brthraanic Purusa. This is the 
unmanifest (Av^u) and unknowable form, but it can also 
be manifest (Vyakta) and knowable in iu illusory or emanated 
forms, visible not so much to austerity Chapas) or meditative 
ooncentratioR (Yoga) as to loving devotion (Bhakti). This 
difference between the Vyakta and Avyakta forms explains the 
apparent puialc of the two foniu of Nar2)-ana. the one at 
Badari and the other at Svetadvipa. The ascetic NSriyajia at 
Badarl is presumably the illusory Vyakta form, who supplies 
the information to Narada that his real Prakpi or Avyakta 
form, disectnible through Bhakti alone. U at Svetadvipa. Fn. 
this respect, the Ekantin devotees arc al» illusory images, and 
Nkrada finds them povessed of the same supernatural attributes 
(Laksanas) as the deity himself (xii. S4S. S6-S8). This appear¬ 
ance of the supreme deity in two or more fonns is said to be 
due to his Mi>a or illusion (xii. 339. 45).—a term which recalls 
the phrase Atnia-iDa)a of the BAfljpiiiwd-gT/e. It is offered as an 
explanation (xii. 559. 44) of the revelation of NirSyana’s cos¬ 
mic form to Nirada. similar to that of VSsudcva-Kr»na ta 
Arjuna. These thcophanic appearances may or may not corres¬ 
pond to the hcawnly (Sathbhoga) and the earthly (Nirmana) 
form (Ka)a) of the Buddha, but they arc not the real fomu 
(Salji Kaya) of the deity; they are temporary illusory personi¬ 
fications a featureless, intangible divine substance. 

This theory of iUuswy formation must be distinguished 
from the sdicmcs of Emanation (Vyuha) and Manifcsiationr 
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j(Priidurb])iva). which are alio revealed to Ninub at ^veiadvlpa. 
It i» stHnewbat difficult to set forth the VyOha-doorioe pred^y 
from the rather iocohereot and indefinite account of the Epic*, 
but the main outlines are clear. It explains the cosmic process of 
creation by assuming two real cat^ories of matter and spirit, 
which are identical in their origin in the supreme spirit, 
but which emerge in successive craanaiions. The universe is 
supposed to evolve in two parallel aod graduated orders, name¬ 
ly, a physical order material causation and a spiritual order of 
conditioned existence, which are named Vyuhas gr Scria. The 
process may be represented thus : 


Kpetrajfia = 

Vasudeva 

1 

JTta (Prakyti ?) 

1 

Saifakarsana 

1 

Manas 

1 

PTaU|iuiiii2 

Abaibkira 

1 

Aiuruddha 

I 

Gupas and 

Brahmk 

MahSbhQtas 



The process is obviously a curious araalganuiion of dogma 
and myth, and as such, inexplicable in exact terminology. 
While (he one series is modelled somewhat incongruously on 
Proto^rhkhya scheme, the other is named after tlie elder 
brother, son and grandson respectively of Vasudeva-Krsna as 
successive emanations. At the summit stands the Ksetrajfta ’the 
fidd knower’, identified with Vasudeva, as the unccMiditioocd 
supreme being. Then comes the cosmic JIva, which springs 

• Tbs dogJM is un^t k d*»sit ia 338. S4« s W ine«»Ut«nciw 
sppaar bi other pimifis srsttared tbioaghout |*W. 336. 78-T4 : 3t0. 28( : 
341. 13-17 j 344. 14f ; 347. 171 : 548. 67-88 j 361. I2t). Tlw woflietio* 
aeeiMSBU srs sanimsrissd by MriasI Datgapts, •p. tit., *<11, p. 76 lootaets. 
A good geaeral sxpositioa is d**® V Bsmett. in tba introd. to Us BagL 
tn. of tbs Bk»gar^-^\ta, p, 48f. For Istsr sad aiore raiapUestod dsro- 
icpsBsat of tbs dogma, sas Schiadsr oy. «f., pp. 3M: 8. K. Ds, Faisasfa 
FaUA and JVsresssnt, Calcatta IMS. pp. 1873B, SS031. His Vy«ha 
doetriaa b Moibad to tbs Bbtgavstaa and diarrsditsd 8aAksra 
<rsd4n(ai6(/a-6Aap|a, U. & 4844). 
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irom Kfctraji'is; apparenUy it is equivalent to the primal 
indisoctc Prakfti or MaiWr of Siihkhya. It corresponds to a 
phase o( conditioned spirit called Sathkar^aria. which is pro- 
babiy the primal motive force. From a combination of these 
two spring, on the one hand, the cosmic Manas, apparently the 
Buddhi of Simkhya. and a second phase of conditioned spirit 
called Prad>ijmaa. From a union of these two. again, spring 
a tertiary parallel pair of physical at>d spiritual emanations, 
called AhathUia and Aniruddha. The last stage is the evolu¬ 
tion, from a union of these two, of the Siihkhya MahibhQias 
or Elements (with Gunas), whose dispensation of the inatcrial 
world is presided over by Bnibrni. ITic supreme deity, there¬ 
fore, becomes fourfold (Catiuinfutidhani), appearing in the 
four forms or Vydlias of Visudeva, Saiiikaiviia, Prudyunma 
aitd Aniruddha. 

Closely connected with the VyCha-doctriiie is the Niri* 
yanTya eschatology (xii. .H4. 14f). which determines the stages 
and processes by which the emancipated souls pass into divine 
bliss, but which is different from that of Uic BliigavaU- It 
appears that some souls, after their relcaic, enter the sun 
(A^iya) as the dour, at whose centre Niriyaiiu resides. From 
there consumed and made into subtle entities (Pamminu- 
bhQu) they enter Aniruddha. Thence as mental entities or 
pure minds (Manobhuta) they pass into Pradyumna. From 
Pradyumna they go (In what form we are n<K told) to 
Sathkaifana. Such people are said to ‘the best Brihirunas, 
the Sifhkhyas and the BhSgavalav' Ositng off at this eleva¬ 
tion all eleroenu of material being (Triguna-hlua), Utcy enter 
the Nirguna Kfeirajtla or Vioudeva. These stages arc meant 
for ordtruu-y people; but the Ekiniin nr ideal devotee reaches 
Kfctrajfia-Vasudcva at once (xii. MS. 2-6). The idea of final 
entrance into the deity, howcs'cr. is not the toul absorption 
taught by orthodox philosophy, even though the NarilyanTya 
K^trajffa-V&tudeva corresponds to the philosophic Paramatman. 
It IS said that the emancipated souls become one with the 
deity, but they are also described as dwelling with him and 
worshipping in everlasting bliss at SvetadvTpa. Tlie emanci¬ 
pation may be attained l^* knowledge or austerity hut. above 
all. there must be the cxdusive spirit of loving devotion. 
Ekinta-bhakti. which is the way belos-cd of NSriyana. Con- 
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nectcd with Bhakti on the part oJ the devotee, there i< divine 
grace (Prarida) on the part of the deity, ft is the grace of 
NSrikyana alone which enables one to see him in one or other 
of his emanated fornu (xii. SS6.20; 348.75), for the devotee is 
as dear to him as be is to the devotee. Nirada ol)taina this 
grace for Ekinta dar<ana. but it was denied to Byhaspaii and 
the three aicelio whose austerities and ritualistic acts were of 
no avail (xii. 359.12f)- Bhakti alone in this ihcistic faith 
it the way to Mukti or salvation. 

The VyQha-doetrinc, which is peculiar to the NSriyanTya, 
tnu« be distinguished from the more general ih^ of Pri* 
durbhiva or Manifestation which, side by side, is tau^L to 
Nirada as a cardinal tenet. This theory believes in more or 
less definite material appearances of the deity, and correaponds 
to the doctrine of Avaiira (Descent or Incarnation) which, as 
a principle of popular religion, is fundamental to the Epic 
smd the Purana. The dticirinc of Incarnation presupptisca the 
reitigniiion of the supreme god as the creator and upholder, 
ill a dcistic fashion, not only of the the cosmic (Loka-kirya xii. 
3.39. 100 107) but also of the moral order of the world (Sarva- 
bhuiahita xll. 539.76). In this Episode, the incarnations of 
NirSyaija arc called hU I’ridurbhivas. although in later theo¬ 
logy the two terms, AvatSra and Priduthhiva. are not idenii- 
cal. The term Pridurbhiva implies that the god continues to 
exist in his true unmanifcsi presence, but at the same time 
nuinifMta himsdf in definite forms (RClplni xii. 349. 57) for parti¬ 
cular purposes, prcBumbly througli his Yoga-powers (xii. 349. 
23). But the idea involved In the term Avatira* seenu to be 


' Tha Wm «* AvsUrs i* oM i and H«Kal {M* *»*• UMra, 
B®. «. 79» nwy bo right in holding that U beloBgod t® primitlTo Aryw 
(toUKhi. Its amlkipattoiio may bo oongh^ *■ lbs Boadbutt dortruno «! Ao 
nrilhmaeo. bnt it U not oxprwslj oM forth Sa Vodle Uteratuw. 

»r dlwn. powmey mnnlfooling ilsoM Id «rU.o aooodalod ebjoett {nandh«» 
m.y bo lalcoB u o oUgo of thooght pmparotory to a llioo^ ot 
camaliom. but it barfly indicoloo Iba tamo rwoonod of tbo 

TUc docArino cl iooarBtUon oppooro to bo lUII dovoSoping la Urn 
thougb if fondamonUl Idea k f.lly ooUblUb*). It i. noithor 
into ih. Mod t». nor yt to tho foaly-t-o of •J' 

P«r.fn. mveh lom to tho thirty-nino of lafr 

the Indian theory of Inomnotion gmoraliy. ^ Ja»W o articio on 

nation (Indian) In Hutisga* ffnrprf. of KettfSom oad ««•«, vh. pp. lOM. 
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that either the whole (Panja) or pan (Amia) ot the divine 
praence actually descends (Avatin) to the world io a parti* 
cular form (Muni) or birth (Janma). 

The PHLdutU&vas, at such, muu have bceit originally 
counted as infinite in number, although they arc not all beard 
of or recorded by tradition (idi. 359. 10^. But the tendency 
of ihetriogical ^Kculatioo hat been, not only to fix the number, 
but also to define the maaifesutions dearly in relation to the 
occasion and the purpose. In the NfiriyaQlya lists (xii. SS9.77> 
107 ; 549.37) we have the cosmic Boar and Dwarf, the Man-Iioii. 
Parafur&ma, Daiarathi-Rima, Ktvata (Kypu) and Kaikj. to 
which are added the tberiomorpbic Swan (Haiiuo). Tortoise 
and Fish. Some of these manifestations are obviously shaped 
out of older cotmogonic myths and must have funned a part 
of popular belief: but others, like the two RSmas and Kfuia, 
must have grown out of popular legends, and came to possess 
practical importance in popular religion as the most perfect 
semi-human manifestations in an epic setting. They brought 
more vividly to popular igamination the idea of divine 
grace and could not fail to awaken a reqionsive affection.' 

In thu connexion it is noteworthy that, although its funda* 
incnt.il tenet of Bhakti is inconsistent, the N3iuyanl)'a faith 
leans more towards the Vedic doctrine of action (Pravrtti) than 
towards the Upanipdic and Proto-Siihkhya qutetistic teaching 
of inaction (Nivrtii). Both the schools of opinion are known 
to it and distingui^ed (xiL 540). We are told that the first 

’ Tbs isUr PtAcMtti* d»ftD4 of Svofoid MaifMtaUoa of Uw doily in 
his Pars, Vyeki, Pihhots. Aatoiyiasin sad Arcs fomo abaorbs tha older 
docUtMa of Miyfl, VFaha aad PiidnThhuv* of tha Narujra^iya. Tho Para 
fena b (ha aiqtNm diviM praaiaca, ai»d the VyCha forma of tetar Ibeory 
iaehida tha oiaal fear awinatad foma ciraa abovo. Tha Vibbava forms 
are Mcondaty manifaatatteea which art, agaaB, fivefold, naiaaly, Pdms' 
avaUra (eoaapMa iocanatien}, AAdt-avatdra (aujer partial ianmation), 
fitlrU-araUra (incaiostios ia might, a.g. diva aa a form of (ha Lord). 
XsU-avatSra (wiaor partial incarnation. a.f. PansorjiBia) and VtbhQii or 
Klrya-avatira (iaeantalion for a parpoas, a.g. tha Mobiai at tha Cham* 
isg of tha Ooan). Tha ABtaryiiab tom ceneaivat Um dalty aa tha In¬ 
ward mter of all bnagt. Tho Arrfi forma at* tamperary incaniaUoBs of 
(ha dally for pnipoaaa of wotahtp, a.g in tha (del or image after consacra* 
tiea. Sm Oniraon in IA, IflOfi, pp. 973 footaota, and more fully in JXAS, 
1909, pp. 63<-SB. For the theory ot Avattra is Bengal Vaifpsvbm, aaa 
8. K. Da, op. eU.. pp. 183«. 93M4. 
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sdiool, hcad^ by the soolled atniiUundin ago ot 
orthodox antiquity (o£ whom we have tpoken above), consist¬ 
ed of ritualisu and teadten of the Veda; while the second, led 
by seven other mind-bom sons of Brahma, also of orthodox 
tradition (namely, Sana, Sanaka, SanSuna, Sanandana, Sanal- 
kumira, Sanitiujita and Kapila), constituted apostles of in- 
actioji and exponentt of Sddikhya-Yoga. In iu attempt to re¬ 
concile these two views, the Niriyaniya theology luercly re¬ 
frains from rcjcaing Ve^c riiualian ; it docs not go so far as 
the Bhagavad^li in making out a comprehensive K'hcme of 
all acu and sanctifying them with a theory of desirelcss action. 
In other words, activity is admitted, but there is hardly any 
tendency to reconcile it with a higher conception of inactivity; 
and in all this the more popular attitude is reflected. 

On the ethical side, it is laid down generally (xii. 3W. 88) 
that sacrificial rite (Yajfta), austerity (Tapas), truth (Satya), 
non-injury to all beings (Ahiriisl) and sclf-conirol (Dania) 
should comtituie the elements of a good TcligkHi, but all these 
should be subordinated to Bhakii. 'ITicse traditional vunits are 
recognised separately in the Blutgevad^ld, as well as in the 
Epic in general; but the must important point in this respect 
is the direct forbidding of animal sacrifice in the NirlyaiyTya 
and the inculcation of Ahiriisfi. which lias since become a 
fundamental tenet in all Vaisnasa sects.* The dispute between 
the gotls and sigcs over animal and vegetable sacrifice, record¬ 
ed in the N&rSyanTya legend of Uparicara-Vasu (xU. 1157). is 
interesting from this point of view. It is a dear indimiun of 

' It ii Bot aseswwy to Mmnw soy iDiaMo* of Jsiniem sad naddhiain 
on Uio •volation of Ibo dovtrioo ia Umoo opiaodai of tXo Spic. Apart from 
tbo diAcnltjr ot chronology, it rso bo trguad tbot rmf^et for oaivol lifo 
oad Undnoos to doinb rrootorro noy Iiotc boao o popotor boil, of wbkli 
wo have u morti an exprMoioo hero ai ia :bo Jaina and Ileddbiat doctrino 
of Doa-injory. Allboogh tbo Vodk tiUralaro ao a vlielo daoa sot bolievo 
to AhidiaS as a erood, and tba word ocean for tbo trot Iibm. apporontly 
in tbio aonoo, bi Ch. Vf. iU. 17. 4. wa Bod ia Utt Brlboiaaao Uw iodicatioR 
of a nuJd aversion to animal nocriBco by (bo gradnri iotrodartion of prosy 
oocriBeo. At a cwnptuary mnooro. la oa t toting or kiJRng of aaimait ia 
not nnoniat ia tbo Epic i and aa a aaerifteial BMOfaro ita forbidding woold 
bo poMtlooi naloM K is doo. not to aa iabaranl rcpoganco to luiliag. bat to 
a gndoal and wido-apro^ popular ftdiag of kindaoM to tbo bdpUta aacii* 
fldal boasta. Soo Hepkioo, Stkin of pp. 166-tt. Oa tbo aUitodo 

of Uio OltA oeo abovo p. 5(, fooloota. 
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ihc ultimaie viciory, tD tins cult, of Ahinui u » cn^, wbidk 
has now even the «gcs, if not the «Ui»h gods, u its serious 
partisans. In the BhagMd.gili AhiihsS is mentioned as a 
laudable virioc (x. 5; xiu. 7xvi 2; xvii. 14). but U is out of 
the question that the Bhagavai should insist on this virtue to- 
Ariuna in the batUc-field*; and to the Grti theory of disioterttt- 
cd action, as well as of immortality of s^. the distinction^ 
tween injury and non-injury is immaterial. It is remarkable, 
therefore that while Ahidisi as an ethical attitude is pracu- 
tally ignored in the Bhagnad^ta, it is upheld m 
NSrayanTya faith both by legend and precept (e^. xii. «<>• 
and in this respect the later Vaiptava sects follow the NSm- 

vanlya rule. _ 

■ It would be dear from this review that even if the 

NSrilyanTya faith appears as the result of a mutual compromise 
with the hieratic orthodox religion, iu direct connexion with 
a complex body of popular myths, legends and bdtets is un- 
roisukable Although agreeing on the fundamcnul tenet of 
Bhakii. it diverges in many essentials and 
Sltvau or Bhagavau faith, represented in the BfMgmM^ptd. 
Its popular legendary character itself indicates a di^ent 
souiicc and tradition. Its conception of the personal gi^ his 
paradise and hit devotees, as wdl as their mode of “ 

a curious combination of myth and speculation, of which there 
is no trace in the more coherent teaching of the Bhagava^tS. 
There is some resemblance between the 

but they arc conceived quite differently. The VyQha-doct^. 
even if it is known, has no place in die Bhigavata cosinol^. 
The ochaioloev it not the same; and the process of emancipa¬ 
tion for the Bhigavatas is declared, in a significant passage 
quoted above (xii. M4.17). to be different or rather 

inferior to, that of the EkSota worshippers of NSrSyapa. Tl^ 
theory of Incamaiion. which is general in the Ejhc, fin<^ 
expriion in both the cults, but the NirSya^ya dwells on tt 
more as a cardinal tencL The wa>^ of action and mattion 
are not reconciled on the ume lines. The BhSgavata faith 

• iMimc of uv.«» emlty ia th. 

Epic, «eh ss tho wsatoo killto* o< snal— Bbanfc.;r« by J* 

8U«SU). Krfb* iadolfw ia on oMomly gVioSiB* ovor tho »»• 

itg of Gbs^oiksea. 
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ignores the Abiihsi doctrine, though Ahitnsa is extolled as a- 
viriue; but la the Niriyaniyx it is an important ethical prin¬ 
ciple In spite ot some obvious points of agreement, these are 
essentia! differences. They are enough to justify the presump¬ 
tion that even if the NSriyapTya episode In the Epic be shewn 
to be later in date (of which, hou-evcr, there is no saiisfaaory 
tory evidence), it is probably earlier in subsunce, l)eing more 
naive in expression and less tysiemattc in form. Most likely it em¬ 
bodies an earlier and differem traction of belief and scntimeiii. 

Vantdeva-Xrsne and the Bhdgaveia Religion 
In the Epic Vasudeva-Knna impresses more as an histori¬ 
cal ligurc than the divine Vtspu and the mythical NSiiyana. 
but the process by which be came to be identified with Visnu. 
and Nira)'ana is frankly obscure. Two important, but appa¬ 
rently conflicting, features of his character emer ge in the Epic; 
namely, Vaxudesa-KyHia as the iiot-ovcrscrupulous tribal ^ief 
aiKl warrior, who is consiilcrcsl to be a great diplomat, and 
\'isudeva-K|>i>a as the philosophical and rel^ous icadicr, who 
is recognised as the highest god. It is suggested that these two 
I^rcs belong to differem c)'cles of legends as two or more 
distiiKC Vasudevas or Kronas. We have R. G. Bhandarkar'a 
hypothesis, accepted by Crtenon and Garlse. but rejeaed by 
Hopkins and Keith, that Vasudeva was originally a local or 
trilral hero of the Vyfpi-SStvatas who. as a deihed saint, taught 
them a monotheistic religion; that he was originally quite 
different from the AbhTra Kfyna or the Konas of whom a tradi¬ 
tion is supposed * to exist hum the time of the Rgveda and 
the ChSndOfya Upanifod as seers and teacheiv; * that Vibudeva 
originally different, became identified with Viynii earUer than 

> Hm tlMoiy thu (b* CA. I f, (Ui. IT. 6) itstmtoeas ns t« * tMcbw 
■till ia 4latH who UUr on borsa* sa objoct of oronhip. or lUt 

it ropnaeaU a onbooimsttc treaisnnt of aa orisioal (od, is indood intmM- 
Ing, aad ovoa plwtiblo, bat it Isda corrobenUon. Om cusiut bo at all 
pcoitivo with nfvd to Um propoaod idaatiflatiaa of tbo Vodic and Epic 
Kff^a whieh nndrrliei tbo Ihoory. For a wviaw of thio probloao too S. K. 
Do in IRQ ivUl, !««, pp. 397-301 t ropriaUd abort p. ilf. 

• Tbo bMod chiofly on snnmaUral froonds (PatoAjali on 

PAnini iv. 1. 114|, that Visndova woa not a patnaymu- bot donotod a 
ptnon. te ontirolj fraUileot and Roao scahiot tbe ontiro tradition of tbo 
Bpie aad tbo Pnriaoa. Nor it tboce aay eof«Dt OTidoneo for tabiag Tito- 
dova and Kf«na at soparato po w o n a.*—Birth*i hypotbMis that Vi|sn faiinsolf 
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with Kfsoa: and that uliimately all these divergent legends 
came to be mixed up. It is alle^ that there are passages of 
earlier origin in the £pic, from which we can make out the 
succeisiTe stages when VSsudeva was a hero but not yet divine, 
and when he was divine but not yet the only and supreme 
god. Some scholars > s^n, maintain that Kffna or VSsudeva 
did not figure at all in the original Epic, but was introduced 
later on to justify the aaion of the Pa^davas. All these at¬ 
tractive. but hasty, conjectures may be laid aside for the simple 
reason that there is no conclusive evidence in the Epic or in 
previous literature to prove any one of them. The existence 
of cycles of legends in a compo si te Epic like the MakSbhSrala 
is indeed not denied: but the assumption of and Vasu* 

deva as two separate entities or of (he fusion of two or several 
Vasudevas or Kfuas into one is Imcd upon the further a priori 
assumption that the Visudcva-Kfaia legend in the Epic must 
be analysed into several units, and that each of these units 
originally concerned different persons of the same name, but 
was sub^uently Uended to form one mass round otic tbeo- 
morphic figure. Unfortunately, the evidence adduced is too 
slender and indcrmice to warrant such complacent splitting 
up ol text-units. legends and personalities. All these theories 
inainUin (hat in the original Epic Visudeva-Krsna was only a 
man who was subsequently deified or made identical with an 
accepted deity or deified person. While his human character 
is quite vivid and unmirtakablc in the present text of the 
Epic, he is at the same time not regarded as an ordinary mortal; 
and his divine nature and identity with the supreme god U as 
mudi recognistd throughout as his strong human form and 
personality. The paradox is. of course, explained by the 
theory of Avaiira. which postulates the actual periodical 
descent of god into the world in itrnes of its need. It is admisa- 
Ible that sik* a supposition of god assuming a human form is 
often In fatt the reversal of the true relation, but exactly how 

flni tmmti iapoiUnM Utrooi^ bis idsBliftcatten with Kne* I* •• di<R- 
«wH to ooUbMi ss tbo now that tbs Utitr sssaraca inportAoce (ram bU 
idonliBcslioa with Iho (ormsr. 'nuroaghoot tbo Epic tbs idoaUly of 
'VundoT* sad Krfps ** slraadf so complst*. sad exUrasl STidooca so 
mssgra. tbsS sll (rans of pmton history ara ksi or oUitoraUd. 

* U. Wlatsnits, fflst «/ Min litmOnt {Engl. In.) i, p. 4£6. 
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and when the transformation took place is a riddle which, 
cannot be satUCactorily solved &om our present data. 

On the other hand, there are scholars who believe Vasu- 
deva-Knua vras always a god in the Epic, having originally 
been a solar deity or a vegetation spirit. They deny his hi*- 
torical reality and regard him as the personiiicaiion of pure 
myth by popular imagination. The solar origin of Kysi^* 
seems to have been suggested by bis identificaiioa with Viy^u, 
who was originally a solar god. But in the case of the epic 
V4nu hitnseU there is hardly any trace left of his solar rtrigin 
atkd character; it is much Icsa so in the case of Rn^u. iC he 
ever was a solar deity. Having r^ard to the name itself, the 
‘dark sun' would require satisfactory explanation to make the 
theory look plausible. As wc have alre^y pointed out. there 
is also nothing to shew that the Visudeva-Knua cuU bad any 
connexion, original or developed, with sun-worship in any 
form. * The theory seems to be of a piece with surli miscon¬ 
ceived conjectures as iliat of .Scmirt. riglilly repudiated by 
Oldcnberg. which tcould resolve the historical Budilha into a 
solar m)th. Stilt less ctniviiicing is the other strange hypo¬ 
thesis’ whicli would seek the original divine character of 
Kfpia in the spirit of reviving vegetation, of which a parallel 
is adduced from the Greek Dionysus. Since the theory is based 
on the alleged impliratinn (now discredited) of a kind of 
v^tation masque in an exceedingly doubtful passage* of 
Pauuljati's MahabhStya (on id. I. 26). and draws a misleading 
analogy from other liclds of primitive religious Iwlief. it iv not 
necessary to discuss it: for in (he l^ic itself there is no evidence 
to support this scholarly fancy. In fact, the assumption of a 
non-human origin goes against all traditions. Hindu. Buddhist 
and Jaiiia, which agree in ascribir^ a human character and 
personality to Visudeva-Krsna. 

These attcinpu at criiicai reconsiniaion may be e priori 
interesting, but they go beyond the actual evidence. Whai- 

* Barth. »]>■ tit., p. ITSf. 

* 8. K. D* ia B.'iOS vi. 1831. fp. MO-78 ! rtfiriaUd alxnv p 27i. 

* K«>th in JJ14S, 1915. p. 0<1 ; also i*U. 1011. ^ 1008. 

* Vartotts ssplasatioaa hsvo btm saitctatad by Kajryata In bit CoeiB- r 
by Wibar in ftrf. ^(Wi«a siU, p. 488 t by JM*rt In SUVA, 191$, ^ 6fl8f i 
by Winlmiil* b SDilO, lasiv, 1980, p. lUf j by HHlabrmdt in 
ZDMO Ixxii. 1918. p. 887 i by Ksilh in SSOS. », pt. 4. p. 871. oSc. 
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ever mar bAve been the origin and hisiory of Viiudeva-Kn>>a 
as a hero, half^ and god, or oice ‘here can. htw^er. 

be no doubt aa much about his human perjonaliiy as hu diviM 
character in the Epic* In the Bhagavod-gttS in p«ucular», 
he i* no longer the warrior of dubious pdiucal incHnauona. 
but the divine teacher of in exalted faith. He himieU claims 
in it his complete identity vrith the supreme god, and dedans 
the fa« as well as the principle of AvaiSra. Although preached 
to Ariuna in the baule^field in the face of an eoiergeac>. one 
of the specific objens of the work appean to be the ot^luh- 
incnt of the faith of the BhJgavaias with lU cent^ docinnc 
of Bhakti, Apart from this, cxtenial literary evidence rom 
the time of Pknini, Pauftjali and Megaslhcncs, as well « 
epigraphic testimony in mere historical times’, c early cstab- 
iSha a tradition of the worship of Visudeva at least i.i the 
2nd century B.C:.. if not earlier. TTie origin and d^lopmcni 
of the cult may be as obscure as those of lU bw 

ill earliest and most important source u the Bhaguvad-glid 

■ AU ih. «U«ai <kU fm» th. Epic w 

u(MiaU.^H is portSU*. ss Tsdpstnksr )m sUvn, Ihst ths VUn^sva- 
Krsu tSMDdi mpseUsdy in tbe Bpi< and Uw PniAaii, »?»««**» 

MoBm sad unbdlsvtrs with "fsrt to lU diT^ty 

ud «• bdsr Sts* o( s ipwio- VA.ads'.a, » fsla* P«**«dsr. ia Iht bpi* 

th. will b. found collTUd la 

•ic ididi sbovss M* RaythsadUari. itsdp/f.swrp •/ 

.vJTaad Ed,. CdcatU Udr.. 1«». «» *^*7^ 

ChlSL, AwlwJspp «d V-ifpara TrmiUUm, Mtawf of 

Ko. 6, CalcntU IMD.-Tbs awn* Bhsgsysi, of cwna. Kk# Uw 

•nd was spplW to *»«« •• to gods sad ass* alike. '» 

has pwh^ ao rslatK* to Uw na»a of U*# Vadic 

Wn/dB^ from tbs suns yeibal mot. it is omwetad with tha teiw 
of what tb. word Bhagarat 
Mna of tha daity. aaa OrUraoa. /MAX. IBIO. pp, IM^ 

8 v«nt. VWSrSo. pp. B 61 .M 5 V. V. W. 

F. Otto Schcadar. /MAX. Ittl. p. IM ; B. W. Hopkina, /MAX, 19U. 
pp. 72748 
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iwclf, to Which, included in the Epic, oitc should turn for an 
undcnunding of the Bhigavata doctrine in its prisUnc form. 

The Bhagttvad^ti 

The valw of the Bhasttvad-^tS has been diffcrenitv' esti- 
•'y »cholar8hip; bui it has ncrer been denied 

that It ranks as it really docs, as one of the greatest relurious 
dc^umentj of ancient India and holds a unique place in iu 
re igious life. Our concern here is not with the details of iu 
religious or philosophical teaching*, on wltich much lu« been 
written, a^ written with knowledge and insight, by couuwiciit 
^lars; but a few words are necessary for our purpose on the 
hm^cal significance of the work as the earliest record of the 
Bhakts-devoutneas of the Bhigavatas. 

In the various forms of sectarian worship described above, 
^e devotional theism of the Epic is seen in one religious 
^tuig or (he other : but it is not until wc come to the Bhaeawid- 
gtia that wc reach a high and clear level of ihc nlittiou> doc- 
irirw of devotion (Bhakii), set forth not only will, a sxsiciiiaiic 
pbilomphical background but also as the temral and uiiifyiiMr 
prinaplc of a vital, practical religion. In the Niriiyanlya 
^uode, we coroe. no doubt, to a certain stage of the th«- 
logism of Bhakti, but it still moves in an indcrinite hau of 
mythology, seniimcnt and speculation. With the Bhagttvad- 
gJta we pass into a clearer atmosphere of dcfiniic ideas which 
arc no longer mcrgctl in a floaung mass of fanciful legends; 
and the intellectual scrioiisncss and ethical noliiliiy nith which 
they are promulgated by a more or less persoiialUed expounder 
give ihcm the form of a deliberate historical religion. 

Whatever absolute value the teachings of the Bhagttvad 
Kits may be found to posseu. it should be regarded. In rcla- 
rion to the Epic in which it is imbedded, as an expression of 
a particular historical trend of thought and feeling, m its 
ryncretic theism, more than in the general religious atiiiudc 
of the Epic, we find the same, but more remarkable, instance 
of a fusion of two streams, the hieratic and popular. The 
' This aspset o( tlw v«rk, ia lb historical psrapscUrr. lias alrasdy 
bosa dadt wUh by th« prasant wrilse in b!a arlicb on iIm Piiibsophy ol 
tbo MahSbhiraU and tha Bhs(tSTtd-({U conUiliatad lo (iw Mutvrf */ 
PMSmoP^i/. eaiUtH sad Wfttfra, pabliahad bv (hs Ctcimimrat of India 
(London 1062, pp. M-tOd). Soo sbora p. 36f. 
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work abiOrbs a great deal o{ the phUosoplucal idea* of the 
past but they axe leimerpreted and harmonised with the clear¬ 
ly ihcisiic and devotional attitude of a new popular faith. 
The Vcdic ritualum. the Upaiiiyadic gnosis of mcdiiaiive 
idealism the materialidic dualism of Proio-Miiikhya and the 
disciplinary dualism of Proto-Yoga, the rigorous Karina-^- 
trine of rebirth and bondage.—all these arc strangely modified 
and combined in its peculiar devotional scheme, which centres 
round the conception of a vivid personal god. U thus, 
gives expression to a fonn of synthesis between the con- 
aicting views of previous thinkers and ritualau. on the one 
band, and the popular worship of a personal god. on the 
other; but this is accomplished, not as a deliberate theologi¬ 
cal exercise, but by the viul and viialUiiig force of lU central 
doarinc of dei-otion (Bhaku), which teaches sciness love 
service to a god of love and grace, probably m an age when 
God was being loa in divergent belkfa and sp^aiions. 

As the stripiure of the Bhigavatas, the Gita, therefore, 
presenu the worshipper with an embodied object of adoraimin 
realisable in the individual consciousness; but it al» tc^» 
the value of a hanoomous combination of knowlc^. dl^* 
phne and service in religious life; for the devouonal attitude, 
ihough essentially emotional, is here not an imrcasonable m- 
tensity of fccUng divorced from knowledge and activity. T.h 
only renunciation (Sathnpsa) that it approvw is renuncuuon 
of Ae fruiu of one’s arts in a spirit of p^eci sclftonc». » 
that freed from the polluting effect of selfish atiachmen^ll 
acts and their fruiu become dedicated to the Bh^vat " offer- 
in««s of devutctl love. Work done in this spirit is really no 
wOTk- for he has irulv abandoned action who has abandoned 
the interest and fruiu thereof. This is a n« 
of Nai$kanuya as the tine of inaalon reached through r^ht 
action. The bondage of Karman w thus not ^“y*****^ 
transcended. The Bhagavat himself icu the highei 
of work by incarnating hUnsdf from uinc 
spirit of divine unselfishocM only for the good of 
r^Lmic work U Oius no work, and does not ‘"v^veJmn ro 
the bondage of Kannan. By dedicating all acts to him the 
devotee attain* similar freedom, and mer^ S 

individual action in Hi* cosmic action. With regard to ritual 
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isUc activity, enjoined by the Br&hmanas, the aaf rifirinj jcu 
are not entirely diiapprovod. but reintopreied and reconcUed. 
The co^ic purpojc of the Vedic SaariEce it indeed ikk dotied. 
but It is pointed out that the uoritul ritualistic acts hare the 
narrow object of attaining lucrii or spedhe reward. Th ot e 
who desire such lower ends may attain them, but such ends 
do not carry them very far; for merit thus attained is exhautt* 
cd after a time and there is no permanent release from the 
cyde of births and deaths. On Utc other haivd, all dutiful acts, 
done without any desire of reward or merit, arc really symboli¬ 
cal sacriliocs, in which a man lays his itarrow ends and interests 
at the .altar of the Bhagavat. TbiiSt accepting the authoritative- 
nos of Brihmaijic ritualism, as well as the right performance 
of (he prescribed duties of caste and class, the Bhagatjad-g[ii 
mako them subservient to iu peculiar doctrine of Kannan in 
relation to Bhakti. lln; same attitude is seen also in purely 
philosophical matters. If ihc accepts the Saiiikhya termi- 
nolugy of luicgorics. which were apparciuly ancieni. lu explain 
the relation of ilic supreme self to the ntatcrial and spiritual 
worlds of conditioned being, it does not accept the .Siriikhya 
Uicor)' of non-active runiya nor iu siloice about God. It 
belies'es in a iheistic Puruya-doeirinc. which is obviously a 
development of Upan4adic teaching, and not of .Siiakhya 
whidt denies a supreme Purusa and IkIccvcs in a plurality of 
Puru.sa.s, ITiis theory of Uiiaina Purii$a falls in with the later 
Upanirndic conception of Ifvara. which very well finds a place 
in (lie ihelsiic sdteme of the GUS. 

It tvuuld seem. (Itercfore. that what would have been a 
merely philosophical treatise is in this way converted into a 
powerful rclijnous document by a change of emphasis from 
the speculative to the pracUcal through the dyviarnic force of 
iu religious ilmughi and feeling. As the leaching ciiccks 
CRueme niiionalism, on the one hand, it also tends, on the 
other, to rationalise blind faith by placing it on the firm 
foundation of knowledge and discipline. The work has no 
particular interest in the barren p^antry of the scholastic; 
while its speculative equipoise checks the mythological exu¬ 
berance of popular fancy. Wltilc not entirely rejecting 
'Siifakhya' or philosophy based on knowledge, it makes a 
special pleading for 'Yoga' or philosophy based on action; 
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for ii •Um « uadhing not » much * *yKcro of speculation as 
a rule of life. Whatever may be the value of xta reeoociliaiiou 
of uadiiiorul philoaophical and religion nouon*. th« aij 
be no doubt that the work speaks of iheisuc devoi.^ (Bhaktt) 
in no uncertain terms; and it is this element which supplies 
Mimulus to the synthesis it propo«. The tme “ 

declared to be the source of that equipoise or balan« of mind 
(Samaiva). in which reason, wiU and emotion pUy their pcoptf 
part, because it tend* to the conseeraUon of every att of life 
iTits entirety to the disioiercKed service of the Bha^vai. In 
this respect the refieciive ind ethical Bhakii of the BAugai^d- 
gild diffen from the Bhakii of the mediaeval emouoiialuis, 
who would reject Jfiiru. and even Karman. and regarf ccsmtic 
passion of a myiuc-crotic character as essential. The CT/« 
doctrine ukes a broader view of human personality; u docs 
not isolate the fervour of religious emotion from intellectual 

seriousness and ethical aeuvity. 

As the doctrine seeks to esublish a personal reUtionslup 
between the deity and devotee, it emphasiics not only roans 
need of loving devotion but aim the scU-surrcndering of 
a loving god. One of the greatest acts of divine graoousncM 
is the god’s coming to birth from binhlessness by hu cosmic 
power of iUusion (MSy*) and veiling his real "“‘V’ 

festing himself as an individual at the time of the worid » «««>• 
The doctrine of Avaiira or periodical descent of the godhead 
for upholdii^ the moral order and. in a sorocwbai dottic 
fashion, for setting ihe world right, U generally acknowledged 
in the MahibhSrata. We have already referred to it in con¬ 
nexion with the NSrii>'anrya theory of PrSdurbliSva and div 
linguished it from the Vyuha-doctrine ignored m the Bhagaimd- 
giis. Bui the fact of AvatSra in this work, as well as the 
ihcory. appears to be a neceisart corollary to iu dedared 
identification of Kiyna Vlsudcva. whose worship it inculcate* 
as the Bhagavat, with the Supreme Being. The doctrine of 
repeated Avaiaras was also necessary to connect him with 
earlier cosmogonic and therioroorphic myths and legends. But 
he is also the philosophical Atman-Brabman, the Purusa or 
Purusotiama. the K^etrajfta, the Avyakta, the Yogeivara. the 
Saviour, the source and eaicncc of universal being. As such 
Visudcva-KTSiia is not only ideitified with Vi?nu, the highest 
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deity in the Epic, as well as with his various forms and incar* 
nations, but he is also rdated to 4iva. Brahmi and other gods 
of rival sects, who are subsumed under one supreme name. In 
this way the doctrine aitcmpu not only to establish a unity of 
godhead but also check blind sectarianism by adopting a broad 
and tolerant attitude. 

There cannot, however, be any doubt that in the GUi the 
Wiagavat or VSsudeva-Krsna directly advances his claim of 
identity with the supreme god by calling upon Arjuna to 
uioditate on him, to bow down to him, to love and wursliip 
him, and to cake refuge in him as the final goal and resting 
place. He describes all bis divine powers and attributes to 
compel feelings of wonder and reverence, and gives an eff«:- 
tive ocular demonstration of his avre-iiupiriog divinity by 
revealing his theophanic form to the faithful Arjuna. He also 
gives an exposition to Arjuna of the doctrine of Avatkra to 
explain his assumption of human form, adding that some 
people, deluded by his divine p««wr of illusion (DaivI Maya’), 
accept him as a human being and foigci his divinity. Alihoi^t 
Knna nowhere explicitly dainis to be the Brahman,* Arjuna 
addresses him as wicli. and throughout the identity is implied. 

' Tho apic MSyS, Hoplrim poinis out (OriM tifit 0 / /a^, p. 
138(}, is, in Diovt cBMa, mmly 4 trick of ddwMn ckcroMd tk* 
god*, «^vci4ity th« efiicf illw>oa-go«t, Kirps. for OTwcomiag tho 
«noiD]r. Tho DoivI MSjr& of the OUi (vii. 14f} ie cained by the UnQu ; 
hoc thb GoBa-nudo delusion eppoots to be ofiaivalent lo ihe Prekfli- 
made doinsioa of Suhkhy*. If it la ako Atam'maya, it ia a payriik 
delusion whldi ceoeee the nabom god, by Rieani of Prakfti, to eppeer 
aa born. Of. tho Xlfijrft of Ntriyao* (sit. 38^ 45) by which the deity 
appeeis in two or nsore form at tb« sajoe time. Eveo if it ia tamraed 
that the term Miya <« need in the (7lld ia the pUioaophical atase, the 
work doaa not eppeer (o accept the speciftcelly Vedeotic poaiiioo of the 
unnelUy of Matter. The MSyS ie not material cxisteooe 1 it is rather 
the mode ia whkh the Matter ie apprehended by tho Mind, both of 
which ere eternal verities. The GWI agree with the SnUltralun in 
making Ifvara.the creator of M&yS, wliieh however b not Identical with 
Pralqti or with Avidyi. It it rather the dirine pewrr of cosmic ilfaa. 
•Ion whereby, threngb the medium of Prakfti end the Oopis, the Tivsra 
vaali hit reel besap. 

'Bat in zlv. Zl (he Dhsgavai calls bimeelf the Pratif(ha or ground 
of Brahman, which term, however, te diSereetly espiriaed by the 
comanentatera. 
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Ii is true that aU this should be uken ai induaung u» 
urian worship, but the Git£ adopts a liberal aoit^ m 
ijjg whatever value there b in older or cuirent faiUw “d 
Uo*. It rises above narrow scctarianiwi by the ipmi of 
lioa and compromise which marks iu views about otto 
and other modes of worship. The jusUacatum u fot^ m 
the recognition of the infinite variety of aspects in which the 
supreme deity may present bimsdf to diversity men and 
mtods, as wdi as in the view that some kind of worship is 
better than none. The worship ofered to 
presented as indirea. even if imperfect, worship 
Bhagavat himself. Those who desire lower ends and w^hip 
lower forms receive their ends and fruiw of *®!**''P 
Iv for the Lord resorts to men in the vray m which he » 
approached. The CVi, therefore, recognises differail kinds and 
grades of devotees, and shows an anxiety to throw the way of 
p babti open to all according to capaaty. 

TTie toirine is. thus, presented in a compreb^ve and 
«ra«hdorward form, and does not show any such bewilder- 
il^ipUy of analyris as the mediaeval exponrmu of the 
Btoii delight rebbocate. To all 
impartial desiring in his infinuc grace the welfare of al. 
andresponding W men in the way in which he a approached. 
^toTKerlre. no fixed rule or mode of worship, for there 
are various kinds of spiritual experience and vanou* ai^u« 
of approach. But the best way U the most simple way of 
com^ttncU-surrendcT to divine grace, not in «t««‘vity but 
in tdfless activity, not in ignorance but m tlie fulness of kno^ 
ledge. The doarine thus aitcmpw to correlate ^ 

of the simple man with the wisdom and insight of the 
thinker. It is a bigli tribute to its achievement in 
aopcal that the work has lent itself to interpretatmns other 
tST Bhigavata. and has been undeniood as teaching even 
such extreme monism as that of Saifakata. 


OtT HtriUft, I, 1955. 


SANSKRIT DEVOTrONAL POETRY AND HYMNOLOGY 


The earliest literary antecedent of SaiuJcric devotional 
poetry and bymnology u to be found in the Rfveda, which 
consists almost entirely of hymns of praUc and prayer center* 
ittg round some specific god or gods, 'fhe hymns are inspired 
by what is perhaps an abidit^ sentimciu of die liuinau heart, 
but while the devotional spirit of the god-scckcr (JetMiyv) and 
god-lover {dex^e-kSma) in that far-olf age is nearly the same as 
that found in lata- times, the respective theme and ntode of 
expression are necessarily divergent. The Vedic poet possessed 
the secret of making his religion poetry and his poetry religioa: 
but his descendant lost the art and evolved a new type of 
.Siocra literature in which he conveyed his highest religious 
aspiration. lu the meantime, the old gods had changed their 
character and new gods hud come into l>eing. .As a race they 
were no longer conceived as superior, siiilc-s ami ethically 
apart. They were sufficiently individualised to inspire a sense 
of affectionate intimacy and familiarity associated with per¬ 
sonal devotion : and the attitnde of the worshipper passed far 
beyond an acknowledgment of benefits already received or a 
petition for further acts of expected generosity. The elaborate 
and somewhat mechanical Vcdic ritual of Henna, with its pour¬ 
ing of libations, chanting and repetition of formulas. wa» re¬ 
placed by the more personal and sensuous mode of Fuja. with 
its offering of flower, food, incense, song and dance. I'hc 
spirit of devotion found expression not so luuch in ibe manifold 
elabOTatencss of ritual worship but in the psychological mood 
with which that worsliip was offered. The gods were not only 
feared but also loved; and the gods in their turn arc said to 
love thdr worshippers. The new inyiholog> had vividness, 
warmth and ccxlour, and bruugltt tlic gc^s nearer to human lile 
and emotion. Unlike the later Greek poets to whom the 
Homeric inspiration was lost, the Sanskrit poets never regarded 
their gods as playthings of fancy. Their thane was a Irving 

' B«nic • oo«t»t «l IsdATM a lb* Bhsadsrkw Orimttl 

Ptmi-rh iMtltot*. Peon*, by biviUtkm from tlw University «f Btoabty 
in IM7. 
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reality to them as tpell as their audience, and its emotional 
possibilities appealed to their imagination. 

But in the meaniinic life had grown more complicated and 
many-sided, and iu problems mwe varied. The literature was 
no longer prcdouiiiuntly religious, but being abundantly deve¬ 
loped on secular side, it was etsendally profane. The spiitc 
of Vcdic literature, at least in its earlier phases, was optimistic 
and care-free; but Sanskrit literature, with the development of 
the inexorable doctrine of Karman and rebirth, beomc per¬ 
vaded with a deeply pessimistic ^irlL The classical systems of 
philosophy, which greater leisure had brought i^tto existence,- 
started with the presumption of human misery and occupied 
themselves with theories of iu eradication; and in this pro¬ 
cedure the heterodox rdigiom sj-stems of Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism ag ree d . The Vedic people heartily bdiestd in enjoying 
tite good things of this life, while heartily believing in the 
extension of this enjoyment in the next; but in later times 
othcr-worldliness became a matter of greater concern than this- 
worldliness, and the unlimited pcsimism with r^rd to this 
world was balanced by unlimited optiminn with regard to the 
next. The new tbcoIog]i of the popular cults developed a 
theory of divine incarnation, which supplied a resting place 
for die sentiment of human surrender and diviisc grace. The 
attitude fostered at once a spirit of stoical resgnation. on the 
one hand, and of mystic faith and hope, on the other, which 
brought about a new ouUoofe on life and supplied a specula¬ 
tive background to its fervent de^'otional poems. 

The Stotra literature revived the old devotional spirit 
under these new conditions, and iu wealth and universality 
became really amazing. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical hymns in which 
(he gods of the new Hindu myihology receive worship and 
adoration: while the Jainas and Buddhists do not lag behind 
in addressing similar hymns to the deities and teachers of their 
pantheon and hagiology. From ibc impassioned contempla¬ 
tion of a somewhat personalised Brahman in the younger group 
of Upanifads. such as the Kothu and the SvetSMnfan, we come 
to such sublime hyrnni in the Great Epic as that addressed by 
Arjuna to the iheojdunic appearance the Bhagiavat. Among 
the Puranas, the Fifrtv, Brahma»da, MSrkoifdeya, Padma, 
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ShaudA, Bhdgavaia, BrahmA-vahfarta and Dein-bft4gavttiS ina)- 
be cited us store-houses of remarkable Stoiras; while Taoiras 
like PrapaUcasara, RudraySmala, FUtfa-sdra, SiradS-tUka, Mahi- 
NirnSno and Tanira-sSra, and later apocr)-pbal sectarian Upatii* 
^ads like NaraytM, Katvalya and Go^ia-(dp<xnT contain some 
good specimens of classical Stotras. Some of these compositions 
arc meant scricly for the purpose of secu and cults; some are mere 
theological collections of sacred epithets or strings of a hundred 
or thousand sacred names; there arc culcgics of some of the 
IcKulised dietics (such as AnnapriritS, Tripuri, Manibirnik.fi. 
or Kfila-bhairava). and even of sacred rivers like the Gfihgfi. 
YaiuunS or Godivarl, consistently with the older Vedic tradi¬ 
tion. Most of these religious poems have a stereotyped form 
and little individuality; but some, at least, cun be singed out 
for their nobility of sentiment and charm of expression, and 
they certainly form an important link in the chain of religious 
c>olution. . 

But very soon the higher poetry and philosophy invaded 
the held, and the Stoini became an important, if a somewhat 
neglected, wing of the Kavya poetry itself. Aivaghopi’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in Us Buddlia-coriie (xxvii) is unfor¬ 
tunately lost in Sanskrit, but the spurious Cwi^iftotra-gatAd, 
often asCTibed to him, has been restored and edited. This 
Sanskrit text is a small poan in twaiiy-nine stanzas, composed 
inoslly in the sonorous .Sragdhara metre. It is a hymn in praise 
of Gan^T, the Buddhist monastery gong, consisting (if a long 
symjneirical piece of wood; the theme of the poem is the reli¬ 
gious message which its sound is supposed to carry when beaten 
with a short wooden club. The composition is marked by some 
metrical, but not much poetical, skill; and one of its stanzas 
(st. 20) shows that it was composed at a much later urne in 
ILashmir. Of Aivagho$a’$ successors, Matrccm has ascribed to 
his credit some twelve works in Tibetan and one in Chinese. 
Most of these are in the nature of Stotras. and some belong 
dUtincUy to Mahayina : but only fragments of SatapaHaiatika- 
smra and Caluh-UUtkastoiTa, panegyric of one hundred and 
fifty and four hundred stanzas respectively, have been recovo' 
cd in Sanskrit. Both these works are simple devotional poems 
in Slokas. Thev arc praised by Yi-tsing. to whom Mityceta is 
already a famous poet; but they do not appear to possess much 
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litenry merit. Kvidcoily they icupressed the faithful more by 
their pkMU ihouj^i than by their literary form. 

Of greater luierest and literary worth are two iiuc Stoiraa 
to Visnu and BrahmS, both iu the metre, uttered by the 
guds iu Kilidasa'i Raghtfi (x. 1&S2) and KwniTefi (iL 4*15) 
respectively, although it is wniewbai strange that there is no 
dirai Siotn to the poet's beloved deity 4iva. lo this connexion 
a refoeucc may be made to a timilar insertion of Stotras in 
other Mahilcivyai, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by Arjuna in 
the closing canto of Bhiravi's poem, that of by Bhima 

in MSgfa'as SUufiSla-x/adha xiv, and that Candl by the gods 
in Ratnlkara’s Henmifoya xlvii (167 sunzas). These are Stotras 
of a distuKtly learned type. They arc indicative of an early 
tradition of literary (and not liturgical) Stotras. in which verses 
like: 

ivam amananti prakftidi punj^artha>pravartiulm I 
tad'darfinain udSsTnam tv^ eva purufaiii viduh | 

(Kilidisa). 

ot 

udisiiirarii iiigrhlm-minasair 
grhTtain adhySuiia-d|fa kathaihcana | 
bahir-vikirath prakfteh prthag viduh 
puriuiuib tvaiii purusam puravidab [I (Magha) 
forcibly draw attention to their philosophical background, even 
though doctriitc or dogma does not spoil their elegance of 
expression. 

To this learned literary tradition belong the early efforts 
of MayOra and Binabha|(a. l*hcy are not very impressive for 
their purely poetic merit or for impassioned thought, and there 
is no question of a i^ilosophical background, 'fhey illustrate 
the eariy applicatiou of the elegant, but distinctly laboured, 
manner of the Kivya and its rhetorical contnvances to this kind 
of literature. MayOra is associated, chiefly by late Jaina legends 
and indications of comroenutors and anthtiogists, with Bftisa- 
bha{|a as a literary rival in the coun of Harsavardhana and as 
related by marriage either as brother<m-law or father-in-law. 
The legend alto speaks of Mayura's affliction with leprosy by 
the angry curse of Blna's wife, Mayura's alleged sister or 
daughter, whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have 
described in an indiscreet poem. This latter wOTk is supposed 
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be iileniical with tbe tiigMy erotic, but rather con>'cntional. 
pocin of eight fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name of 
Mayur&tfalut and which describes a fair lady returning frtm a 
vcaci visit to her lorn. Three of its stanzas are in SragdharS, 
which is the metre of Mayun's SiiiyuddhMka, and tbe rest in 
jirdnlavilurt^ita. It refers, with more wit than laste, to the 
"tiger-sport” of die lady with “the demon of a lover" {kmoitS 
yali-rdkf*sena romila SSrd&Ia-viki^(tUS^ and to the beauty of 
her limbs which makes even an old man amoruusly inclined 
,{dff(vS rupom idath priyMga-githanam vrddho'pi kdmByate). If 
the poem is gatuinc. it is poeible chat mch description in the 
poem itself started the fulsome legend ; but tbe legend also adds 
that a miraculous recovery from the unhappy disease was effect- 
•ed, througb the grace of the Sun-god, by MayOra’s composing 
hts well known poem, the SSryadaioka, in praise of the deity. 
It must be said, howei'cr, that the :fataka gives the impression 
«)f being aciiuited not so much by piety as by the spirit of literary 
display. The theme of tlic work, which retains in its present 
form exactly one hundred sianrtis. cousisu of an extravagant 
description and praise, in the laboured Kivya-style, of the Sun- 
god and his appurtenances, (he horses that draw his chariot, his 
•charioteer Aruiia, the chariot itself and the tolar disc. Tbe 
sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s power of healing 
diseases, wbicli apparently set the legend rolling: but the belief 
that (he smi can inflia and cure leprosy is old, being prcser\-cd 
in the Iranian story of Skm, the protenype of the Puranic legend 
•of SSmba. It may not have anything to do with ihe presump¬ 
tion that (he cull of the sun was popular in the days ^ Harsa. 
even if Harp’s father is described in the Harfa-carita as a 
desotce of the sun. 

Insptic of ils stilted manner, it must be said in favour of 
Mayura's poem that it docs not lack dignity, vigour and ele¬ 
gance of expression, 'rhe poet is not so very prone to habitual 
punning as Biitabhaip is: but he can sometimes use allitera¬ 
tion and Yamaka with good effect, and we have sonic clever, 
even if very elaborate, stnulcs and metaphors, e^f-. of the thirsty 
iraivller (st. 14^ of antidote against poison (st SI), of the day- 
rrcc {st. S4) and of dramatic technique (st. 50). One must 
also admit the flowing gorgeousness of the metre; in fact, the 
majesty which the long-drawn-out and compactly loaded Srag- 
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dhari can put on has seldom been better displayed. Take, for 
instance, the following stanza : 
fTrna-ghrip&hghri-pSnTn vnnibhir apaghanair 

gharghara'vyaku-gho^n 
dlrghighritan aghauglutU;i punar apt g^tayaty 

eka uilaghayan yah |[ 

gharmanUos tasya vo’ntar dviguna-^iana- 

ghypi-nighna-nirvighna-vytter 
dattiighS siddha-taAgbair vidadbatu ^fnayaj> 

figfanm amho-vighStam || 
For sheer volume of resonant sound such venes stand unsur^ 
pased. But here the praise must end. It must be admitted 
chat the poem is written in a ddiberately elaborate metre; and 
its poetic diction, ailh its obvious partiality for compound 
wcxrds, difficult construction, constant alliteration and jingling 
of syllables and other rhetorical devices, U equally elaborate. 
Harsh-soundiog series of syllables often occur (su 6, 98 ctc.)^ 
while one stanza (si. 71) is died by Mammaia as an instance of 
a composition where facts are distorted to effect an alliteration, 
'rhe Akfara-^inban, which Bana finds in the taction of the 
Caudas, is quite abundant here, as alio in faia ovm CandJ-iniaJta ; 
and it is no wonder that one of the commentators, Madhu* 
sQdana (about 1654 aj>.), gives to both Mayura and BSi>a the 
designation of eastern poets (Paurastya) I There can be no 
doubt that the highly sMised and recondite tendencies of 
Mayura's solitary Siotra have little touch of spemtaneous ins* 
piration: and whatever power there is of visual presentation, 
it is often neutralised by the deKbcraie selection and praaice 
of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally favour¬ 
ed, not as a Sioira but as a Kavya, by the rhetoricians, gram¬ 
marians and lexicographen, and frequently commented upon 
(the number of commentaries listed by Au&echt being twenty^, 
but to class it with the best specimens of the Stotra or of the 
Kavya would show the lack aWlity to distinguish between 
poetry or devotion and its make-believe. 

*nic Cendi-taiaks of BSi>a it of no hif^cr poetical or devo¬ 
tional merit: it is cited even less by rhetoricians and antholo- 
gifts, and commentaries on it are much fewer. It consists of 102 
stanzas composed in the same sonorous Sragdhari metre and 
written in the same elaborate rhetorical diction. As such, the 
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poem diows noteworthy simUaurity to Maj-ura's £aufea. and lentU 
plausibility to the tradition that it was composed in admiring 
rivalry. The myth of Ca^fs slaying of the buffalo demon is 
old, iMing mentioned in the M^tfiibharala ix. 44-dd and anipli* 
fied in the Puranas: but Baiia makes use of >t, not for emliclli* 
ailing (he story but for a liigli'ilown paneg)Tic of Cant^T, in¬ 
cluding a glorification of the power of Candl's left foot which 
killed the demon by its marvelloutf kick 1 RSi^a does not adopt 
Mayura’s method of systematic description of the various objects 
coitnectcd with CandT. but seeks diversion by introducing, in as 
many as forty-eight stanmt speeches in the first person (without 
dialogue) by Can^Ts handmaids Jayfi and Vijayl. jiva, Kirtti- 
fceya, the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails 
of Can(II I Thus, CaqdT in ten sunzas taunu the gods, rebukes 
Mahisa, soliloquises or speaks to ^iva ; Mahifa in nineteen stanas 
derides the gods nr rct'ilcs CaitdT, alihnugdi in every instance 
his words arc cut short hy the inevitable roiip de gfpce from 
Can(lT's foot: Java and Vijaya in eight siaum iitotk the gods 
or praise Can^: while ■'iiva in live siaiuas addrcisvs or propi¬ 
tiates Can^. Bana has none of Mayura's elaborate liinila. 
but puns are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the 
extent of involving interpretation of entire individual sunav 
in two ways. There i» an equally marked tendency tovrards 
involved and recondite construciions^ Init the styliatic devices 
and conceits arc perhaps more numerous and prominent. The 
work has indeed all the reprehensible features of iltv verbal 
bombast by which Bllna hiinscU characterises the dtciion of 
(he Gaudas. Even the splendour and never-sluggish melody 
of its voluminous metre d^ not full) redeem its artificialities 
of idea and expression, while (he magnificcni picturcsqueiiess. 
which characterises Bina's exuberant prose, is not much in 
evidence here. To a greater cxiciu ihan Mnyfira's .Pataka. 
Bina’s Sataka is a poetical curiosity rather than a real piK'in. 
mudi lew a real Stotra. It is a literary lour de force whith 
pves interesting indication of the decline of poetic taste and 
growing artificiality of poetic form, which now begins to mark 
the Kivya and necessarily affect the Stotra. 

One of Rljaiekhara’s eulogistic sunras quoted in the 
Sukti-muktSmli (iv. 70) connects BSna and MayOra with 
MStabga (w.f. CandSla) Divtkara as their literary rival in the 
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court of king HacsivardhanaL. Notbiog remains of Uus poet’s 
work except four stanzas quoted in the Subh&iitimU, of wbich 
(>uc (no. 2546) describing the sea-girdled earth successively as 
ihc grandmoiba', luolher, spou«e and daughter-in-law, appa¬ 
rently of king Harsii. has been censured for inelegance by 
Abhinavagtipu. It has been suggested that the poet MSianga 
should be idemitied with ManatuAga, the well known Jaina 
Adirya and author of two Stoiras, namely the BhahtSmera in 
Sanskrit and the Bltayahera in Prakrit, on the ground that 
some Jaina tales of miracle connect him with Mna and 
Mayiin. But the evidence is uiKloubtedly tveak. The form 
MStatiga of the name itself is found to Iw a sporadic varUnt 
uf ihc form CiantlSIa in the text in which it occurs. The l^end 
(d the Jina’s delivering Muiiatuilg-a from his self-imposed 
fetters, on the parallel of CamJTs healing Uie self-amputated 
limbs of Bkiia, is probably suggested by the general r^erenoc 
in the poem itself to the jioa’s powrer, apparently in a meta¬ 
phorical sense, of releasing the devotee from fetters. The pre¬ 
sumption, again, that the three Stotras of Maydra, BSna and 
this poet were meant rc^sectivcly to celebrate Sun-worship, 
.hikcism :uid Jaiiiisiii is move schematic than convincing: while 
the date of M&naiuilga, who is claimed by both the ^etlin- 
haras and the Oigambaros, is uncertain, the Jaina monastic 
records placing him as early as the Srd century A.D. and other 
traditions bringing him down to periods between the 5tb and 
the 9lh oentuiy .sj>. I llierc is also little basis of comparison 
iKtwcen MSnatuiiga’s Stntra and the .^takas of BSna and 
Ma)'Qra. The Bhaktilmara, the title of which is formed by 
opening words of its brst verse, is a Gnc religious hymn of 
forty-four stanzas, in the lighter aud shorter Vasantatilaka 
metre, in praise of the Jina Rfabha os the incomparable and 
almost deified saint; but it is not set forth in the Aiir form 
-of Bina and Mayura's &icakas. Like a proper hymn, it is 
addressed direaly to the saint himself. It is composed in the 
Kav^-a manner, but it is certainly much less elaborate, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning and alliteration, are not 
proiuineni. Its devotional feeling is unmistakable. Confe8»^ 
ing the iiuuScienc)' of his words but ihe urgency of his devo¬ 
tional impulse, the poet cries out: 
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alpa-irutam irutaratim poriliSsa-dhaina 
tvad-Uiaktir eva mukharlkurucc bal£n nUUn | 

)'at kokilah kila madhaii madhumh \'irauti 
tac carU'CQa-kaliki-nikaraika-betuh || 

But be is certainly no mean poet; and even if lucli eulopstic 
hymn docs not often contain much that is distinctive in form 
a^ content, the genuineness of its feeling and expression 
makes it rise much above the conventional level. 

The superior merit of M&nutuhga’s Stotra becomes obvious 
when it is contrasted with Siddhasena Diviikara's Kalyiti^ 
mondirA Stotra, addressed to PSrfvan&iha, taiikli is apparent¬ 
ly a deliberate and much more laboured imiution of the 
BhaktSmara in the same n)ctre and same number (44) of 
sunzas. Like its prototype, it 00 ) 0 )% a great vepacation with 
both tlw dvet&mbvas and Oigainbaras who daim it as their 
own; a fact which indicates that it probably belongs to a 
comparatisciy early peviod. But the rcpiiiaiion of the poem, 
apart from its des*<ui<>ii.il value, is hardly o>mmcnsuratc with 
iu inherciu poetic, as opposed to merely literary. <[uaHty. 
Siddhasena Dtvukura i% tiiidoiibicdiy a master of tlic ornaic 
KSv)*a style, but his poem is more artiiicially constructed than 
that of MSnattitVga, aitd wc mits in it the emotional directness 
which might have redeemed its conventionalities of idea and 
expression. But whatever their tncrii is. these two early Jaina 
h)iuiu iiccome the starting |Kniii oC a large number of Jaina 
Stotras of later (itnes, which wc shall deal with Iiriclly in their 
proper place. 

To the king-poet Haravardhana hiimelf arc ascrilted )>oinc 
Buddlrisl Stotras of doubtful poetic value, if not of doubtful 
authorship. Of these, the Suprabhila Sioira, recovered in 
Sanskrit, is a morning hymn of twenty-four stantas. addressctl 
to the Buddha and composed chiefly in ilie MSlinT metre. It 
has some line stanzas: 

punah praliltataiii puuar uiiliito ravih 
punali fafShkah punar eva iarvait | 
mrlyur jara janina uihaiva lie numc 
gatigaiiih mudhajano na budhv-aii || 

But the hymn eonsisu really of a string of eulogistic epithets, 
with the refrain : 

daiabala tava nityaiii suftfabhataiii prabliatim : 
and iu literary excellence need not be unduly exaggerated. 
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li will be *een from wh*t is said that praise and panegyric 
wry early became the ihcrae of individual poems; they were 
no longer mere insertions in the Epics, Puriija*. raniras or 
even Kivyas. By the 7th century the Siotra csublidied 
itself as a distinct form of literature, although it still consider¬ 
ed itself as a fonii of Kivya poetry and affected its metliod and 
manner. With the rise of mediaeval sects and cults the numl^r 
of Stwras naturally multiplied, and became the basis of the 
living faiths of the peq>lc. The larger printed eollectiom of 
Hindu. Buddhist and Jaina Stotra contain more than live 
hundred separate poems and hjinns. but. the number of un* 
pubUshed Stoiras noticed in the manuscript coUcciions u in¬ 
deed vety large. An idea of the vasiness of the literature may 
be formed it we ute. for initancc. the notice of Stotra manus¬ 
cripts in one only of these collections, namely, that in the 
Govenimeni Oriental Manuscript Ubrary. Madras, which covers 
■ three big volume*. Most of the Stotras are late and of ItiUc 
literaiy worth, but they aiustralc the enormous quanuiy M 
well as divenity of their theme, content and fonn. Of their 
devotional feeling there cannot be much doubt; and they mc 
not often merely doctrinal, or abstract, or mannered m the 
elaborate style of the decadent Kfivya. As expressions of popu¬ 
lar and plebeian religious tendencies, they do not involve nor 
do they demand any elaborate ractaph)rical or literary prepara¬ 
tion From the voint of view of those who believe m an jii- 
finitely merciful god. it is absurd to suppose that the god would 
wait unUI mankind had reached a particular meiaph^cal 
evolution and learned to clothe its praise and prayer in a 
grammaiically and philosophically correct form bcfwc he 
would respond to his fervent .appeal fw help and guidance. 
From Uiis standpoint the hymns have often a charming quality, 
which, however, cannot be appreciated until we realiw the 
entire mentality of the devotee-poet*, the earnestness ^ their 
. creed and acdulity, the exaltation of their pious enthusiasm. 
But from the literary point of view the Stotras possess a differ¬ 
ent value. Since their objective is not always poetry, they 
seldom attain iu true accent; for many have attempted but 
few have succeeded it the exceedingly difficult task of sacred 
verse When these devout utterances represent a professionat 
.effort, and not a bom gift, a systemaUc exposition of religious 
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emotions and ideas, and not their automatic Iuhoq in an in¬ 
stinctively poetical and devotional penonality, they seldom 
reach the true character of a great religious poem. It is for 
this reason, and cot altogether unjustly, that die Stotra litera¬ 
ture as such never received much recognition hDcn the literary 
crilio, having been almost ignored by Sanskrit Pocticians and 
Anthologists, who do not give any prominence to the Stotra 
works nor consider them worthy of a separate treatinenL But 
there can be no doubt that, as a whole, they represent an im¬ 
portant phase of Indian literature and deserw detailed and 
adequate study and appreciation. 

Before we dose, it would perhaps be convenient to iioiitv 
here briefly some of the Stouas found in the Purana and TaJiua 
works : for, inspite of the fact that they arc as a rule anon)‘mous 
and of unceruin date, their stylistic and matrical peculiarities 
affiliate -them with the K&vya, and most of them are probably 
compositions of classical times. As a typical insertion, the well 
known Durgu-iiava in Sluka metre in the \'irAia-parvan (us 
in the Bhlsina-pur\-:in) of the Matmbhiitata may be men- 
tioned. That it is spurious is dear from the fua that it is 
found only in the Devanagarl manuscripu; and besides die 
Vulgate version, which runs up to more than fifty lines, it exists 
in as many as six different versions in DevanSgarl manusoipu 
themsdves I The subject of PurSnic h)TnnolOgy has not yet 
been adequatdy studied, but it should be dearly underwood 
that although innumerable .Stoiras, &ua-ruina5 and Kavacas 
occur in the various Purtnas, Upa-Piiritias and Taniras. tele- 
brating the particular deities of ihcir respective sects, it would 
not be po ssibl e to enumerate them in detail; and since they 
are mostly of a liturgical character, having a greater religious 
than Kicrary interest, they do not call for such cnumeraiioii 
here. The Purinic mythology believed in numberless deities, 
great or small. But of the greater gods, the cariiest direct men 
tioo of the TrimOrti (Brahma. Vi>nu aitd Siva) is to be found 
in the Hariharatmaka-Siava in Adhy. IM of the HeriwoMiic. 
Here Hari and Kara arc not only itlcnlical with each other 
but aUo with BrahmS. But Brahini having in later times gone 
out of sectarian worship (as one of Bhrgu legends in the Podma- 
Ourann itself imidies). the scheme of Trinity had become more 
or less formal. On the other band, the Purtnic Pafica-devaiSs. 
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tuuncly, Aditya, Gananilha, D«vT, Rudra and V^nu, receive 
ihe greatest boinage and appropriate the largest number of 
hymns. With them come some of their adjuncts, such as the 
Navagrahas, Kiritikeya. Lai^ml, Saiasvall, HanQmat. TulasI, 
the AvatSras of Vt?nu, the various forms of Dcvl. the sacred 
riven (Gartgi. Yamuni, NarmadJ) and saaed places of pilgrim¬ 
age (Kail, Piayaga, Pu^kaia), and even new deities of popular 
cults, such as ?a?iU, Sfiala and Manasi. The Purinic Aditya 
is, no doubt, the much modified Surya oe Savity of Vedic uradi- 
lion, but with him come not only the minor planets, but also 
his son, the evil ^ani; for belief in the worship of cosmic forces 
require an appeasement of both the father and the son I Apart 
from sectarian importance, most of the Puriyic s«^t hymns, 
as compared with the Vcdic, are insignificant; but the fairly 
lengthy Adilytt-firdoya, found in the Bhavifyoltara. may be 
mentioned as a curious hymn in which the ritual setting docs 
not altogether obscure the literary and religious appeal. We 
have a large number of hymns addressed to Ganapati, especially 
in the Caneltt-PuTina: but. like the solar hymns, they arc 
hardly impressive, with the exception perhaps of a fine Gana- 
pati-Stotra in the SiraJS-lilaka Tanira (Papila xiii) and Ganda- 
stava-iiija in Rudra-ySmala. Similar hymns to Vlppu occur in 
the Purinas like the Turtu (Sata-nSma etc). Brahtnanda 
Viynu-pafijam-stoira). Padmo ^dka| 2 -vinSlana- 8 totra; V&mana- 
sioln), and Kalki ^iyitu-siavarija). But the ifimad-bhSfiirvaift 
contains some remarkable hymns addressed severally to the in¬ 
dividual Avatiras of Viyiiu, namely, to Mauya (In Sloka). 
KQrma (In UpajSti), Variba (in Variiiastbavila), Vamana (in 
Vasanuiilaka) and Nysimha (in various metres), while the KTwa 
hymns of this Vaisnaviie Purina are well known and deservedly 
popular, c^jedally the very fine GopI-gTUi in the tenth Skandha. 
In the same way, we have in the AdhySlirUt-RSmSyaijit several 
hymns addressed to Rima, respccUvdy by Ahalya, Indra, 
BrahmS and Jatiyu. The finer Saivite hymns arc to be found 
mostly outside the sectarian Puriijas and Tantras. but there is 
a Pafldlkyara Siva-stotra in the Brahma-ySmata, a Prado?a- 
siotriyiaka in the Skendt^ and hymiu addressed to Siva by Asiw 
and Himalaya in the Brahmavaixfarta. As a rule the Tanirik 
hymns to Sakti. such as Stotras to VagalimukhT or Dak^ina- 
k&liki. are, apart from Tantric theory and practice, hardly 
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cDteruining; but the Tripura-»uva m PropoAca-^ra, the 
Duiga-stava-rSja in Vitoa^Sra, some of the hymns of the Oeoi- 
bhSgavata and the MarkandeycrCoif^i arc indeed rare excep¬ 
tions. Most of these PurS^iic hymns haw a pbiloaophical or 
ritu^’stic background, but what is most interesting in them is 
the intensity of devout feeling, the elevated mood of prayer and 
worship, which very often rises to the level of cliarming poetic 
utterance. Wc can do no better than close tliis necessarily im¬ 
perfect sketch with quoting two BhujaAgapraySu stanzas from 
the short Brahtna-stotn (five stanzas), found in the itfahdiiir* 
Tanira*, in whidi the spirit of prayer in an exalted Vedln- 
lic mood finds beautiful expression : 

Namas te sate tarva-lokiiraySya 
namas te dtc vifva-rQpStnukilya | 
namo’dvaita-tattviya mukd-prs^ya 
namo brahnianc v^pine ntrguiyaya|| 

lad ckatu smarSuias tad ckaiii iihajSmas 
tad ckaih jagat-skkyi-riipath naiiiSmah | 
tad ekarit nidhinam nirklambam Tfaih 
bhavimbhodhi'potarh faraiyyarh vrajkmah |{ 

As a contrast to this would stand the erotic emodonalum of die 
passionate soi^ of the Gopis in the irimoA-bhJigaoaUt, from 
which, in contusion, wc quote here a few stanzas (x.51, 
abridged) : 

jayati te’dhikarit janmanS vrajah irayata indjra faivad atra hi I 
dayita d|<yatiih dikfu tivakis tvayi dhrtisavas tviih vidnvate][ 
farad-udSiaye s&lhu-jSta-sat-sarasijodara-frT-mufi dri& | 
surata-nStha te'fulka-dSsikii varada nlghnato neba kith vadhafy || 
pranaca-dchinid) pSpa-karfanam qna-carinugath M-mketanam 
phani-pbanSrpitatii tc padibnbujarh kyi^u kuedu na^y 

kindhi hrcchayain || 

surata-vardhanach foka-nUanaih svariia-vcnuni 

suy^u cumbitam L 

itara-raga-vismkranaih niitSih viiara vTra nas le’dharSmytam ][ 
rahasi saihvidath hreebayodayarh 

prahasitinanath prcma-viksaium | 

' This, bo«s*«r, if » lst» work •vipscUd to hsT* been ocstpoMd in 
tiu Brst half of Iho ISlh omtorjr. 
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bibad-urab iriyo vikfya dhixna te 

muhur sti-«phrh& mubyate manah || 

We shall see that these two different trends of thought and 
emotion persist and become prominent in the later history of 
Stotra literature in two distinctly divergent streams. 

II 

The later history of Stotra literature pccsenu two lines of 
development, which sometimes blend but which stand in no 
constant relation. On the one hand, we have a oontioimiion 
of the earlier tradition of the literary Stotra of a descriptive- 
eulogistic character, sometimes taking the form of Paficaka, 
A<taka, Daiaha or even Sauka, and constituting an unobslru- 
sive wing <rf the Kavya itself. This form was ulilis^ by the 
exponents and tcadiers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina faiths 
of later times, as well as by scholars and poets who did not 
identify themselves explicitly with any parUcular or cull. 
Fostered in the cloisters or in literary circles, this type of 
Stotra in course of lime more and more imbued with 

Khoi«Tn‘<r learning or speculative thought. The PurSjjic 
Stotra. no doubt, stood apart and had a different origin, while 
iu appeal was more distinctly popular; but we have seen that 
these compositions of uncertain date and authorship came »n 
course of Ume to bear the literary or schrfastic stamp, and 
became, when they were not merely liturgical, almost undis- 
tir^uiibablc from the purely literary Siotras. But we have 
also, on the other hand, the steady development of a highly 
emotional type of Stoiras, which evolved a new literary form 
for direct popular appeal by allying itself, more or less, with 
song, dance and music, and very often pa^ through the 
whole gamut of sensuous and erotic motif, imagery and cx- 
presion. The personal note is present in both the tendencies; 
but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of sedate reli¬ 
gious thoi^i, in the other it is shaped and coloured by fervent 
religious emotion. The intellectual mtisfaction and moral 
eamesinew. which characterise the earlier thciitic devotional- 
ism. inspire the hi^ toned tradiUonal Siotras; but wiA the 
rise of mediaeval seett and propagation of emotional Bhakti 
roovemenu. the basic inspiration of devotional writings » 
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supplied, move or less^ by a mood of erode mytUcuoi, which 
■seckt to express intense religious longings in the intimate 
Jar^age and im^ery of earthly passion. This brings us to 
a new development in Sanskrit religious poetry, which relates 
it very closely to erotic literature, so much so that poems like 
the Glta‘govinda would appear, from different aspects, both as 
a religious and an erotic work. The mighty tcx-impulse 
becomes transfigured into a deeply religious cnioiion; and 
however mystic and dangerously seruuous the new devotional 
attitude may appear, the literary gain was immense and beyond 
<)uescion. While the older and more orthodox tradition b^ets 
a fresh series of grave, elevated and speculative hymns, the 
emotional and poetic possibilities of the newer quasi-amoroas 
attitude become great and diverse, and express themselves in 
mystically passionate hymns, poems and songs. In the hands 
of the erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a fresh accession 
and interpretation nf the romantic legends of the gods; and 
the wistfuincss. amazement and ccitasy of llic new devotional 
sentiment lift its hymnoiogy ami poetry from ilic dry dogma¬ 
tism of Kholasttc thought into a picturesque and luscious 
spiritualisation of sensuous words and ideas. 

These effusions of the devout heart, whether speculative 
•or emotional, arc tn a sense beyond criticism; but strictly 
speaking, they do not alwa^ attain a high level of poetic 
excellence. They spring, no doubt, from the depth of religious 
•conviction: but composed generally that they arc for the pur¬ 
pose of a pariicutlar cult or sect, they are often weighted down 
with its ifieologtcal or philosophic^ ideas. When they are 
not of this didactic type, or when they do not merely give a 
string of laudatory names and epithets of deities or when they 
arc not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
■of attractive religious poems. The more the dcstnional semi- 
inent becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the p^antry of its theology and ps)'chological rheto¬ 
ric recedes to the background, and the hymns are lifted to the 
sdealisrn and romantic richness of intensely passionate express¬ 
ion. These h^tnns and poems alone come within the sphere of 
literary, and not merely religious, appreciation. We have seen 
that the number of Stotras preserved is indeed vast, and only 
■» small percentage of them is yet in print; but even those which 
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have beta publuhed arc moMly of unknown or Utc date, and 
whatever be their religious intereit, theix individual poetic trait* 
are not always contpicuou*. They are very ofiea burdened 
with didacUc or doctrinal nutter, or with a dry recital ot com¬ 
monplace word* and idea*; only a few of them rue to the level 
ot mediocre poemi. No adequate study of the nature and 
extent of Hindu. BuddhUt and Jaina hymoology ha* yet been 
made, but it U clear that no other department of Santkrit verse 
has been so prolific and diverse, and that it would be unjust to 
ignore the Stotra* as mere curiosiiio. even if Sansknt 
rhetorical and antholojpcal literature displays no specul 
cnihusiasm for them. A good case may inde^ be made that, 
apart from rel^ous significance, the Stotra literature deservea 
a deeper investigation for iu purely lileta^ worth. But at 
the lime it is not necessary that religious bias should 
unduly exaggerate iu literary importance. Some of the hymns 
are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thousands 
of devout minds from getiffalion to generation, but mere 
popularity or liturgical employment » no index to 
quality. They are popular, not because they are great relipow 
poems of beauty, but because they give expression to Acrubed 
rdiirious ideas. They are concerned more with religion than 
religious emotion, and have, therefore, different values for the 
Bhakta and the Sahfdaya, the devotee and the literary cn^ 
But religious hymnology vras a vride, congenial and fruit¬ 
ful field in which the Indian mind at no period ccas^ to 
exercise itself. Not only the active impetus of speculative 
(houKhi or scholattic learning but also the different rchpous 
tendencies of the mediaeval age imparted a variety of thrae 
and oonieni. as well as form and expression to the bulk of lU 
Sanskrit hymns. We have, for instance, t^ large number of 
Vedantic Stowas some of which are ascribed to the great 
Samkara himself, the Kasrairian Saivltc poems, the Jama and 
BuddhUi MahSyina hymns, the South Indian Vaipjaya and 
gaivite panegyric of deities, or the Bengal ^ninc and 
Vaifnava eulogium*. Ti thus becomes a vast, varied and difli- 
cult subjea, of which only a cursory survey can be given here^ 
The later Buddhist Stoiras are true to the manner ^d 
diction of Hindu Stotias. the only difference lying in the ro^ 
and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate die 
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lion and elaborate metres of the KSvya, while others are 
liunies of the type common in the PurSi^a. The Lokeivara 
iataka of Vajradacta, who lived under Devapkla in the 9th 
century, is composed in the ciaborate SragdharS metre, des¬ 
cribing the physical futures and mental excellence of Ava- 
lokitefvara, enviously on the model of the ^takas of Mayfira 
and Bipa; and tradition has also invented a similar legend of 
the poet's being cured of leprosy by this eulogy of the deity f 
We have a mention not only the glory and mercy of the 
deity but also of his fifty names; and he is described in great 
detail from bis fingers to his toes in accordance with the well 
established tradition of Stotra-writers. In the tame Sragdhara 
metre and polished diction is composed a large number of 
Siotras to who it the female counterpart to Avalokitc- 

fvara but who Is absorbed into later Hindu pantheon as an 
aspect of .^akii. As many as ninety-six Buddhist texts relating 
to TSri are mentioned, but <if ilicvc the Atya-turg-ioiifdhari 
stoin, in thirty-seven verses, of the Kasliiuirian Sarvajfiainitni 
who lived in ilic first half of (be 8ih century, is perhaps the 
most remarkable. The Bhakti4fHakA of Rimacaiidra Kavi- 
bhaiati of Bengal, who came to Ceylon, became a Buddhist 
and lived under king Parakranubahu at about 1245 a.i>. » of 
some interest as an example of tbe application of Hindu ideas 
of Bhakti to an extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed 
in the approved Kiv)'a style and diction. It it nut necessary 
to deal with later M^Syana Stotras, which arc nuiiMront but 
which show little poetic merit, nor with the Dharanu or pro¬ 
tective spells in which Mahiyana HtcTaiure abounds and which 
form a counterpart of the Mantras of Hindu origin. 

The Jaina Stotras. commencing with the BiMklUmara of 
MSnatuhga and KalySnit-mandira of his imitator -Siddhasena 
Divikara, arc large in number: but they also exhibit the same 
form, style and characteristics^ and therefore need not detain 
us long. Among several other imitations of Bhaktamara Stotra, 
the more remarkable is the Nemi-bhaktdlmara of BhUt-aprabha 
SQri, which alludes to the legend of NeminStha and Rijaroatl. 
There are several Aiita-iintisieva, both in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, e.g., by Nandisena (earlier than the 9ih century), Jina- 
vallabba (I2ih century), Jayakkbara and Sinticandn Cani 
(16ih century), which celebrate Ajita, the second, and Sinii. 
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the sixteenth Tlrthaihkara. VidyJnandio wrote the clabomie 
PSirdUUtri^otra, in fifty stMwas, in praise of Jina Mahivira, 
who is eulogised also by several other writers, Ikstdcs eulogies 
of particular saittU or Jitias, lhac is quite a number of Siotras, 
generally known as of CaiuroiihitW, in 

which all the twenty-four Jmas are extolled. Such Siotras arc 
composed by well known devotees and leadrcrs. such a» 
Samaniabhadra (c fint half of the 8ih century), Sappabhattl 
(c. 743*838). Sobhana (lecoud half of the lOth century), Jina* 
prabha Sfiri (beginning of the i4th century) and others. M 
glorification of Jinas and saints does not admit of much varia¬ 
tion of subject^nauer, some poems arc aTlifictally constructed 
to show various tricks of language in the use of Yatnaka and 
other rhetorical figures on the regular model of ^e Kiyya; 
while others contain religious reflections and instructions, 
which conduce Hide towards literature proper. In his Sidd/n- 
prija-tlotra, for Lnsunoe. Devanandi, who is probably not 
identical with the old PQjyapida. employs Aniya-yainaka in 
the same order of syllables over neatly half the foot in two 
consecutive VasaniatUaka feet of each stanza. The following 
suna quoted from the poem will serve as a specimen of its 
style and diction ; 

yasmin vibhili kala-hariisa-ravair alokag 
chindySt sa bhinna bhava-inatsara vairadoks(i | 
devo’bhinandana-jino guru roe'gha-jUam 
fampeva parvata-ufaih guru m^a-jilam || 

fn the amc way, Sobhana in his Ceinrw'fhfflii'jVMe-stutj (also 
called SobhtuMsiuti with an obviotw pun) not only employs a 
large number of metres in itt ninety-six stanzas, but also con¬ 
structs bis verses in such a way that the entire second and fourth 
feet of each verse have the same order of syllables. Someiiines 
the poems arc what is called Wb^M-ninnita, each stanza 
being wrilicn in a differau language, the six Unguages being 
.Sanskrit. Miharkfui* MigadhT. Saurscnl, Paifacl. and Apabhramfa. 
Such Stoiras, for instance, are the by Dharma- 

vardhana and the UntinSthn-itavaM by Jinapadma (first half 
of the 14th century). Some of the Siotras. again, have a ^ 
linctly instructive or philosophical colouring, wch as the «I* 
bhiva uotni and the Jtina-locena Woira of VSdirSja (about 1025 
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The famous yitarigastotra of the great Aidlrya Hema- 
catulra. writtea at the request of king RumiiapSla, is ostensibly 
a poem in praise of MahSvIra, the Pastkmlest One. but It b 
aim a poeticail raattual of Jaina doctrine, divided into twenty 
PnkUas or sections of generally eight to ten dlokas, written in 
the direa and forcible language of knowledge and adoration. 

Of the Hindu Stotras U is difficult to say if all the two- 
hundred Vediniic Stotras, which pass current under the name 
of the great Vedkntic philosopher Saihkaricirya. are rightly 
ascribed: but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them 
came firom him. The obvious sectarian bias of some of them 
does not rule out his authorship, for devotion to a particular 
deity is not inoonsissem with the profemon of sereFe monistic 
idealism: while some, tq;atA, are commented upon by more than 
one reliable and thirty old scholiast. It is poisiUe that the 
majority of these .Stotras were composed by later ^aihkaras of 
the Saihpradiiya or even passed off under his name: but since 
there is no criterion, except that of style and treatment, at best 
unsafe guides, one can never be positive on the question. Some 
of these Stotras, however, are undoubtedly inspii^ by religious 
enthusiasm and attain a charmii^ quality of tender expressioo. 
inspite of occasional phiiooophical fx didactic background. Sndi 
for instance, are the StvSpafidha-kfaaUlptma in Sragdharfi; the 
lyvSttaia-paHjarikd (commonly known as the Moha>-mudgam) and 
the very similar CoTpota-pBAjanko (B/tajs-Gowndam) Stoira, 
iMih in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
tihujahgaprayfita, namely, the D«ia4iokt (or NinO^a-dataka), 
AtmaSttika (or Nirviftoiatka). Fedatfrodfim-iisKi: and the shor 
ter AnaniU^-laker^ in twenty Sikharint stanzas. As most of these 
Stotras are well known, it is not necessary to give quoutioof 
here. Not only ease and elegance of expression, but also the 
smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these tocrvedly 
popatar Stotras occupy a high rank in Sanskrit Stotra literature. 
The or Fi,Tn»-/flf*p«idT in six AryS sianas. in whidi 

occur the well known lines; 

saty api hhedSpagame nitha uvShaih na mSmakitias tvam | 

sSmudro hi taradgah kvacana umudro na tirahga|> |{ 

or the much longer Harim I4€ Stotra in forty-three MatcamayOra 
stanzas arc compered in less musical and more dilficult metres 
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and are more distiacily doctrinal, th* former naturally claiming 
more than half a dozen commentaries^ and the latter being 
honoured with scholia vmtien by Vldyiranya, SvayampraldUa. 
Anandagiri and even iadikara bimseld 

But there is also a large number of other Siotras asaibed u> 
Sarhkara. Their form and content, however, arc of somewhat 
stereotyped nature; and not being vouched for by any old 
author oi- commentary, their authenticity is extremely doubtful. 
Wc have, for instance, some fifteen Stotias in Bhujahgaprayila, 
addressed to a variety of deities like Gai^efo, Dak^inSmurti. Devi. 
BhavSni, Njsimha, RSma, V4nu, Siva, Simba, Subrahmaiiya, 
Daita, Hanumat, Gandakt and so forth. The Anakas, written 
in a larger variety of metres and addressed to a larger variety 
of gods, are counted as more than thirty-five, sudi as those rela- 
tii^ to Acyuia, AnnapGnii, Amba, ArdhanarTivara, K51a- 
Bhairava, Kr?na. Cahgi. Gancia. Govinda. Cidfiiuoda, Jagaiv 
nStha, Tripurasundarl, DakfiijimOrti, NarmadS, PSijdwahga, 
Bila-knna, Biudu-madhava, BhavanI, Bhairava, Manikarpiki, 
Yamunil ksghava, Rima. Uhga, Bhramar5tnb5, Siradiioba, 
Siva. Srlcakta, Sahaji, Hara-gaurl and HilSsya. Wc have also 
longer Sakti hymns to AnnapOrpi, Kali, Syaroi, P&rvatS, 
MdtaAgl. JvSla-mukbl. KSmlk^. Minik?T, LalitS and RSja- 
rijefvail: Vaifnava hymns to Hari. Mukunda. Niiiyana, 
Nrsiihha and cidurapJlQi; Saiva hymns to Myiyufijaya, hfahei- 
vara, and Pafica-vaktra : betides hymns to holy places and sacred 
rivers. In addition to the Apar*dha ksainipana Stotra to Siva, 
there we two other Kjainipana hymns addressed rcspeaivdy 
to DevI and Kill. There are at least three h^ns in which the 
traditional hcad-u>-fooi description of deities occurs; four 
hymns concerning .Sodaiopacara or Catuly-jaatympacira P0j5: 
over twelve hymns on MSna$a-pu>R addressed chiefly to the un- 
embodied Atman. Thns. almost all important s^ and schwls 
of opinion are practically represented in the fairly comprehen¬ 
sive number of more than two hundred Stotras attributed to 
the great AeSrya, but it U difficult to believe that all or most 
of them belong really to him. An exception however, has been 
made in favour of two of these, namely, the 
Afiaka and GopHa Affaka. Although the former consisu (rf 
ten (or even fifteen) stanzas in S5rd0lavikrlijita metre, it is 
often ttyled an A«aka; and not only Saritkara himself but also 
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'^rdvwt. Vidyiranya, Svayariiprakaia, Purpitiaoda and 
NSrayanaOtiha arc credited with ajmmentario on this well- 
known hymn: whUc the Gopalau^ka, not so well reputed, is 
honoured at least by a commentary attributed to AnandaiJrtha. 
Whether spurious or genuine, there can be no doubt that ^tc 
of these Saifakarite Stotras fonn a special class of Vedanu litera¬ 
ture and enjoy, not only on this account but also on account 
of their devotional feeling and expression, wide and unparalleJ- 
ed popularity. 

Other earlier Hindu Stotras arc. in the same way. of un¬ 
certain date and origin: but some of them are fine devotional 
hymns of deserved popularity. The peculiarly titW *»«■ 
meUiimnah Stotram of Pu?padanta, however, is ated by Rija- 
<ckhara in hU KSvya-mJmdthsi and the Kashmirian Jayanu- 
bhatta in his NySyii-maHjia^, and therefore, it most be 
than the lOtb century a.d. It is a fine but erudite poem, whKh. 
if wc leave aside the eleven concluding Phala-lruti verses in 
different metres, coiuists of about thirty Sikharinl sianias. 
Although the author himself diwlaiins what is called Kuiarka: 

kiiu-ihah kirfa-kSyalj sa khalu kim-up^yas uibhuvanaris 
klm-4dharo dhitl spijati kim-up4dina iti caj 
atarkyaivarye tvayyanavasara-dulisiho hata-dhiyal) 
kutarko’yaih kkthicin mukliarayati mohiya jagatah ]| 

-and in the diversity of co»aiciiitg views he surrenders himself 
unreservedly to the grace of his deity: 

trayi siriikhyaih yogah psaiupati niamiii vai»»avam iti 
prabhinne prasthSne paraai idain adah paihyam itj ca| 
ruclniih vaicitr>5d rjo-ku?ila-n8n5-paiha-juf4ifa 
u| 7 tim cko gamyas ivam asi payaslm arnava iva || 


•Yet. as the numerous learned commentaries on the hymn ailcM. 
h is no lets recondite and philosophical both in thought and 
-expreuion. Although the hymn is interpreted so as to apply 
to Vifnu a* wdl. it became, through iu popularity, the pro 
corwr of other Mahimnah Stotras in praise of other deitt» 
Thus, wc have a Ganapali-makimnah Siotm. also 
in SikharinT metre (30 staiias) and sometimes » 

Puipadanta himself, a longer Vripiira-moftim^h Siom, m a 
variay of metres (56 aaias) attributed to Durviias. and a 
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Vipfwmahimmh Stotra in the ^ikharinl metre (S2 MRnta^ 
written by Brahminanda Svimin. We bane a tiinilar series of 
short morning hymns {J^ritah-tmarana Sto/ras), all of which 
begin with the words f^tah smarami, and consist of three to 
six VasantatUaka sunos. Three of them addressed respec- 
lively to Gaqeia, £iva and Ca^tlf *re given in SaddAnnrM- 
rbsttfnso^i ; three addressed similarly to Surya, Hama and Para- 
brahma are anonymous, while one addressed to Vifitu is quoted 
in the Acara-mayukha and asaibed to Vy^. Aa a specimen 
we might quote from the last hymn (ihrw stanzas), which is 
perhaps the least known but which in its contemplation of 
Brahman rises to the height of Vedlntic thought: 

pricah smarlinii bydi tamsphurad iima-tativaih 
sat-cit-sukhaih parama-hariua’gaiuh turfyam | 
yat svapna-jigan-tu$uptam avaimi niiyaih 
tad brahma ni^kalam aharii na ca bhuta-sathgbal^ || 

pratar bhajimi manaso vacas&m agamyani 
Vico vibhinti nikhili yad-anugraheita | 
yan neti neti vacanair nigamS avocanu 
laih deva-devam ajam acyutam ihur agryam || 

pritar naniiini tamasat^ param arka-varnam 
pBrnaih saniiana-padaih punjfottamikhyam [ 
yasminn idaih jagad aie$am aiea-murtau 
raijvaih bhujsriigama iva praiibhifitam vai || 

We have a similar series of AfdtiaM-pfiid Sioirtu dedicated to 
various deities, and another series of minute hcad (o*foot des* 
cripiion of the physical features (pididi-kdAnta-paryanta-var- 
nana) of the adored gods, to which may be added the series of 
Aata-nima or Sabasra-nima Stotras, which arc nothing more than 
Uuniea of a hundred or thousand saaed names sainged together 
for daily repetition. 

Many of iHe apparently late Stotras arc dateless and 
apOCTyphal, but they arc ascribed indiscriminately to YSjfta- 
valkya, Vyisa, Valmiki, Vasiftha, Rivaija, Upamanyu. Ditrvisas 
and even KAlidisa. Even if their intrinsic merit may not 
justify such attribution, some of them are undoubtedly line 
hymns. Such, for instance is the short literary piec^ the 
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SilTySryi>stoirtt or Ravi^ithi in nine Ary4 wanas. aicributed 
to Yijoavalkya. A* iu fini vene : 

iuka'ttk^^xchavi savitui ca^^^-niceh pun^arika-vana-baodho^ | 
man^alam uditam vande kun^alam ikhan^alaiiy&h || 

ia quoted anonymously in the Kovlndn^vacanasamucctya, it 
should be dated earlier than the 10th century; but the verve 
is atoribed to VidyS in Sadukli-kamSmrta and to NigiminS 
in SSrAgadhara-paddfuiti | The Seva-^reha-ttoira, also ascrib¬ 
ed to Vyisa, is rather a conventional litany whidt tystcmaticaliy 
devotes nine Anuffubb sunxas respoctisxly to the nine planets, 
but it beg[ins with the well known SQrya-namaskrjyi : 

japi^tusuina-taihUfatfi kUyapeyam mahidyucith | 
dvintiriih sarva-pfipa-ghnaih prauto'smi divftkaram || 

Similarly, the RSmSsiakcm, also ascribed to VySsa, gives in 
eight Pratnaniki stanzas, a sirii^ of pious epttheu in eulogy 
of Rama, with the refrain ; bhaje ha rimam advayam. Vasif^ha 
has to his credit a similar Dindrye-da/una iisw^totra composed 
in eight Vasantatilaka staiuas with the refrain : 

dSrtdrya-duhUu-dabaniya namah iivSya. 

But a greater claim to literary, as well as devotional, value out 
be made by the fine jrui-sioir« ascribed to Upamuyu. It is a 
short piece in twenty Sundari or Viyoginf stanus—a metre 
rarely used in Stotra literature; but not only the musical metre 
but also its simple and forcible expression makes it an attrac¬ 
tive rdigious hymn. As the hymn is perhaps not so wdl known, 
wc quote from it to illustrate our point: 
tvad-anusriqtir eva pirani stuti-yukik oa hi vaktum tfa si | 
madhuraih hi ps^yah svabhSvato nanu kldfk sita-^rkarSnvitain || 
it-vifo'pyamrtiyate bbaviil duva-mupdibharano'pi pSvanaI>| 
bhava eva bhavantakab taiiib saraa-di^ vifamcMai^o’pi win || 

kva dfiaih ridadbami kith karomy anuti^imi 

kathaih bbayikulab I 

kva nu tis^hati rakya rakfa mam ayi faihbho farangato'smi te {| 

But this well-expressed and easy Row of devotional feeling is 
perhaps not so clear in two more ambitious Stotras. namely, the 
Siva-(in4ax>a and the attributed respeaivdy to 
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Rivana aod LaAkeivara. Both are ihort poems of 14 and 10 
sunras rcspecdvdy, but both are artificially constructed in the 
ornate st)4e and diction, composed in the more difficult and 
ie» musical Paficadimara and Prtfavf metres respectively. One 
specimen from eadi would be enoi^ : 

navTna-mqha-mandall-niraddha-durdhara-sphurai- 
kubQ-nifithinliaroaJvpTabandba-bandhu-iLaQdhara^ j 
nilimpa-QiiiharT<dharas tanotu kflti-suodara^ 
kalS-nidh&na-bandburah iriyadt jagad-dhurarii-dharab || 

(jnai-tdndma, st. 7} 

vnopari parupurad'dhavala-dhinia dhama irjySm 
kuboa-giri-gaurima-prabhava'garva-nirvSsi tat | 
kvadt punzr umS-kucopadia-kuAkiimai rafijitadi 
gajSjina'Vlrijitaiii vrjina>bhaAga-b!ja]h bhaje |j 

(jtuiMtitti. St. 2) 

There arc. again, several Stoiras addressed to the river-goddess 
GaAgi, attributed respectively to VilnTki, KSlidksa, $arhkani 
and curiously cmn^. to a Muslim poet named DarSf Khin. 
The first two are Af^akas in ^irdulavikrl^ita; and even if the 
attribution to V91m1ki and Kllidisa may be questioned, they 
show otnsiderable literary, if not poetic, gift. The ^amkarite 
hymn in fouriecu PajjhapkS stantas, b^nniiig with : 

devi surefvari bbagavaii gai^ 
tribhuvasa-tirim tarala-uraAge | 

is much better known, but k does not rise much above the level 
of a devotional litany. The Daraf KhSn Stotra is a short {»t>- 
duciion of seven or e^i stamas in different metres. As it is 
comparatively little known, we quote here the first two stanzas : 

yat tyaktam jananl-ganair yad apt na spyfiadi suliyd-bindhavaili 
yasmin piniha-d^nta-saninjpatite taih smaryatc Irf-barili | 
sviAkc nyasya tad Tdtiaih vapor aho tvikurvatl paurufam 
(vam tavat karunapariyana-pari mitast bhigtraihr|| 

acyuia^araiu-tarahgini lali-lekbara-mauli-mklatl-rafile I 
tvayi tanu-vitaraM-samaye deyi barata na me hariti ]| 

It will be seen that in the last stanza the poet desires not 
Vipiucva but jivatva because he would not like to have the 
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Gangs roJling at his feet bat held on his head I This conceit, 
though striking, is typical of such literary compositions. 

it is not necessary to notice any more apooTpbal Stotras oC 
this tj^; but the avowedly literary Patakas, which carry on the 
tradition of Bkpa and Mayura, are within greater historical cer¬ 
tainty. Most of them are elaborately constructed with greater 
literary than devotional pretension, and sometimes attempt con- 
ventional tricks of style whidt diminish their value as Stotras 
proper. An exception, however, must be made in favour of 
the deservedly popular Mukunda-tnala of the devout Vaifnava 
king Kulafckhara of Kerala, which is perhaps one of Uic earliest 
and best of such literary compositions. It is a short poem of 
thirty-four eulogistic stanzas composed in a variety of lyriaf 
measures. Even if it has some stylistic affecutions, they are 
mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional eamestnos as 
well as by a proper sense of st^e. The Vaifnava idea of Prapaiti 
(surrender) and PrasSda (grace) finds a fine expression in the 
poet's fervent adoration of liis beloved deity : 

nauha dhanne na vasu-nkayc naiva kSmopabhogc 
yad bhivyaiii tad bhavatu bhagavan pOrva kamiiiiurupatn |, 
ccai prSrthyaih mama bahu-mataih janma-janmSntarc’pi 
tvat-^dimbhoruha-yuga-gatS niicalS bhakiir astu || 

dtvi vS bhuvi vil main-astii v2so narakc va narakSniaka 

prakHmam | ' 

madhTrita-tTinuliravindau caranau te marapc'pi dniayirot || 

baddhcnifijalinft uaicna iirasa gSlraib sa-romodgamail.) 
kanthena svara-gadgadena nayanenodgfri^a-bitpSmbuna j 
nit)arh lvac-caraniravinda.yiigBla.dbyanamrtiavidinSm 
asmikarii saraslruhiksa tataiara saifapadyaciih jTvitam || 

The same high praise cannot, however, be accorded to 
other South Indian hymns of later times, nor to the Kash¬ 
mirian Saivite poems of a devotional dianctcr. The twenty 
short hymns, for insuncc. of Utpaladcva of Kashmir (c. 925 
A. D.}. are uneven, some being elaborate in the convcnticmal 
literary manner. The earlier Dexfi4aUika of Anandavardhana' 
(c 850 A.n.) and Ifvora-iclakA of Avatira of unknown date are 
stupid Durgha(a poems, with verbal tricks and Citra-baodbas. 
so wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in bu work 
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on Poclio. The Vakrokli-p^SH^ oC RainUara, which 
makes ibe pUyful love of “ * 

amilar exercUe in ttyle, UJustrating ihe clever use of 
ambigoitic in the employmeoi of the veital ^e Vakrokti 
in fifty Mrd0lavikrl4iu itamas. It has little religious leaiung. 
but perhaps the poet fondly felt that as men delight in 
verbal trick, so would the gods find pleasure in them I The 
,U^hc-nSXihmt-st<Hra of KabUiia. a shon piece of eighteen 
jjjrdaiavikif^iu sunzai. is much better in this resj^. not¬ 
withstanding iu partiality for alliterauon. The 
iikS an eulogy of the sun-god in fifty, (mostly MandikraniA^ 
vcn» is also probably a Kashmirian work, being commented 
upon by Kycmarija in the beginning of the ISih century ; but 
it is refemd to the mythical Samba, son of Kyana. c^i if U « 
an apparently Ute and Uboured work having a background of 
Kashmirian Saiva j^losophy. 

From the later Stotias of a Uterary character, all of which 
show, more or less, technical skill of the convention^ kind but 
somedmea rise to fine words and ideas, it is difficult to single 
. out works of really outttanding excellence. The 
of Niriyaiiabhaffa of Kerala, composed in 1585 aj>. is » 
but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned ver^. dmded 
syraracirically into ten decades and addressed to Uie deity K|^a 
of Guruvavoor. who « said to have cured the author of rheu- 
nuiism after listening to the verses! The shorter Ananda- 
Inhart of twenty iikhariiiT stanxas mentioned above has per¬ 
haps a better daim to being mentioned as a devotional h^nn 
of quite laudable litemy effort, even U it may not have 
been composed by the great Saihkara. Aooihff anonyi^u. 
Asfaka to Jaganniiha, sometimes asaibcd to Caitanya of Ben¬ 
gal. which conuins the refrain : 

iagannaihah srtml nayana-patha-gimi bhavatu me 


is a fine lyric of eight SikharinI stanai whkh, inspite of its 
snail o*e deserves mention in this connection. The mwe 
ambiUous Amnda-rnanddkinJ of the well known Bengal phd^ 
«mher Madbus&dana SarasvatT. who flourished at the imddic 
of the 16th century, b a limdar produttioo in praise KtW». 
in 102 sonorous iardQlavikri^ita stanzas, in which both the 
learning and devoutnem of the author express themselves equally 
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well in a highly ornate »tyle. The same remark* apply to a 
numho' of 17th! century productions, such a* the live Laharit 
(namely, Amfia*, Sudhi’, CeAgf*, Kerui}i° and of 

Jagannitha, the poecrheiorician from TaiUdga; the Anmda- 
sagara-stava of NUakanUia Dikiiu in praUe of the goddess 
MfoSk^T, consort of Sundaranilha Siva of Madura; the Sudar- 
ione-jiiMAa of Kura-NSriyaiia in ptaiw of Vi|nu’* discus, and 
the three long stilted panegyrics (each containing over a hundred 
stanias) of Rima’s weapons {RimSslaprAsa in ^rdOlavikil^ta, 
RSmohC&pa-stcva in the same metre and in 

Sragdbara) by Nllakan|ba’s pupil R&mabhadra DTk$iu. who also 
perpetrate an absurdity of ^friiabeticdly arrange eulogy of 
the same deity, calie Varna^mUd Slotra. These are ready 
Kkvyas rather than Stocras proper, or at best Stotra-kivyas, and 
should be taken as such. As mythology cooceming various 
forms the theme of a large number of later ornate Kkvyas, the 
devotional poems as such shtmld be distinguished from them. 
Works like the Hara-vijaya of Rainkkara. ^rTkanf/m-carita of 
Madkhaka, NurSyatiSwnda of Vastupula, YStittviihhyuditja of 
Vciikafa Deftka, iiva-tHii-nava of Nllakajiiha Dlkdia, Hari- 
vilasa of Loltmbarkja, Gotrinda.fffdmrtd of Krpiadlsa RavirSja, 
or BhikfStana of Uiprckskvallabha. to name only a few at ran¬ 
dom, can be regarded as no more rdig^ous ptoems than the 
Buddha-earita of Aiv^iOfa, KumSra^arhbhM of Kilidisi, 
Atriildryunlya of Bhiravi or SHuffila-vodlut of Mkgha. To the 
same class belongs the large number of benedictory or laudatory 
verses, which are culled from fiawfFl poems and dramas by an¬ 
thologists and rhetoriciaus, although tome of them do contain 
fm'ent appeals to deities. 

One of the noteworthy features of tome of the litoary Stoens 
is that they give a highly sensuous deoription of the love-advcn- 
lures of the deities, or a detailed enumeration of their physical 
charms, masculine or feinine. with considerable erotic Savour. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of which 
we shall speak presently; but apart from the sports of Ridbk 
and where such delineation is periups not out of place, 

there is a tendency, commencing from the itadiiion of Xumara- 
stmbhttn viii, to ascribe sexual aitribuies to divine beings or 
paint their amours with lavish details. The gentle description 
of the love of deities, like those found in the benedictory 
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stanzas of the Rtuniiuti or I^iyaderiiki^ does not exceed good 
caste: but some poets like to describe their deities in parti¬ 
cularly dubious amorous situations. On the ocher hand, we 
have the deKTipuon of cbe divine limbs of Vi$nu, Siva or 
$akti from the bead to the toe-nail; and even the footwear 
of the deity—« curious instance of foot-fetichism—4>ecomes an 
object of eulogy in a thousand verses in the Peduka-sahasra of 
Venkapt Deiika I Muka Kavi. alleged to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Saihkara, atiempu in his AsAcadoH a lour de foreo 
in five hundred erocico-religious verses describing in each cen¬ 
tury of verse such physical charms and attributes of his deity 
(KimakfT of KiAd) as her smile, her ude-loiig glances, her 
Lotus-feet and so forth. The dimax is reached in Laksmana 
AcSrya's which describes in more than 

fifty verses the ^ory and beauty of Can^s breasts, albeit they 
are described as the breasts of the mother-goddess I This grow¬ 
ing sensuous attitude naturally brii^ us to the consideration 
of the other line of development of Sanskrit Stoua literature., 
naindy, to the Stouras of a distinctly emotional and erotico- 
mystic type, to which we shall now turn our attention. 

in 

We nor come to the other series of mediaeval devotionaC 
Siotra, which marks a departure Grom the tradition of literary 
and reflective Stotra, of which the Vedkneic hymns ascribed 
to Samkara may be taken as the type, by their erotico-mystic 
sensibility and by their more passionate and sensuous content 
and expression. We have already said that these erotico-devo- 
tiooal Stouas and shon poems give expression to a phase of 
the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was prominently emo¬ 
tional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, upon the 
exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of transfigured 
sex-passion. In other words, the basic inspiration here is not 
speculative thought, as in the case of ^ihkarite Stotras. but a 
qnasi-amorous attitude which transforms the mighty sex-impulse 
into an ecstatic religious emotion, and thereby relates the devo¬ 
tional literature very closely (o the erotic, by expressing religi¬ 
ous longii^ in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. However figuratively or philosophically the hymns 
and poems may be ioterpreced, there can be no doubt that they 
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make etotic ctnMionalum their rcEned ami tublimated cMCnce. 
But the Bhakti movement, in all iu acetarian ramificattona, 
centres chiefly round the early rocoatic life of aa it » 

desoribed, not in the Epic, but in the Purinaa. No doubt, the 
aciitimcnt of Bhakti came to be applied occanooally to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha ; and the Bhik^tana 
Kaxrja of Gokula or StvadiUa (better known by bis title 
Utprekfi-vallabba), which describes diva’s wandering about as 
a mendicant for almna and the feelings of the Apsaiasas of 
Indra’a heaven at his approach, places the austere and terrible 
god in a novel and intercstii^ erotic surrounding. But the 
mediaeval Kypia-GopI legend had perhaps the greatest erotic 
possibilities, which were developed to the fullest extent; for 
in the case of diva or the Buddto, there was no tradition of a 
youthful saviour, as there was in the case of Effna. on 
which quasi-erotic ideas could easily centre. 

The new movement, therefore, was chiefly concerned with 
the mediaeval Vai^nava sects wlm adored Krau, especially the 
)outh(ul Kyfita. The &rtmad-bhigtvata, as the great Vaijnava 
scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of romantic 
Ki^na-legends became the starling point of the theology of neo- 
Vaifi>ava secu and supplied the basic inspiration to the new 
do'otlonal poetry. Cemtrasted with the Hari^Mc and the 
Vimu-puriijtt, the Bhogavala scarcely deals with the entire life 
of Kyaia, but concentrates all its strength upon his boyhood 
and youth. With (he youthful Kysna at the centre, it weaves 
its peculiar theory and practice of intensely personal and 
passionate Bhakti, which is somewhat different from the exalt¬ 
ed and speculative Bhakti of the Bhagtvod-gltS. Although 
RadhS is not mentiooed, the Copij figure prominently in the 
romantic legend, and their dalliance with Kyma is des^bed in 
hig^y emotional and sensuous (emu. The utter self-abandon¬ 
ment of the GopTs, the romantic love of the mistress for her 
lover, becomes the accepted symbol of the soul's longing for 
Cod; and the vivid realisation of the eternal sports of Krpya 
in an imaginative VyntUvana is supposed by some Vaifnava 
yyt s to lead to a passionate love and devotion for the deity. 
The Bhigfxvata, and following it the Fadma and the Brahma- 
»i(«srta, in thetr giorification of the Vyndivana-HlS of Kf|^a. 
introduces a type of erotic myaicism as their leading religious. 
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motive. Tbe apothcoai* ol the Ridbi'Kffna legends, with all 
its paraj^iarDelia of impassioned beatific sports, become a 
literary gain of inuncose importance, and lifts the devotional 
literature from the dead level of qwculative thought to the 
romantic richness of an intensely passionate experience. Thus, 
the new standpoint vivifies rdigion, as well as its poetry, 
with a human dement, and transfigures one of the most power* 
ful impulses of the human roind into a means of glorious exalt¬ 
ation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious life; 
and its etseniial truth lies in its assertion of the emotional and 
aesthetic in human nature againu rigid austerity or the hard 
intdlectuaUty of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its theology and philo¬ 
sophy, the sectarian dcvotionalism elaborates its appropriate 
system of emotional analjais, its refiaements of psychology and 
pociia, its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. 
This is a natural corollary of the fact that the new raovemeut 
Sourisbed in an age of i^olastic cultivatitm of learning. At 
no stage of its history, indeed, Sanskrit literature was a spon¬ 
taneous produa of poetic imagination; much culture and 
practice, and not iiibw) gift alone, went into its making; it 
was severely dominated by a self-ctmtdous idea of art and 
method and was not gcna^ly meant undisciplined enjoy¬ 
ment : its super-norm^ or super-individual character was re- 
opgnised both by theory and practice, which ruled out personal 
emotion and empbasisM purely artistic sentiment. All these 
tendcnciei become naturally exaggerated in a scholastic age, in 
whidi the really creative impulse in every sphere of knowledge 
or art was practically over. It was now a stage of critical 
daboration, of fertile but fruitless erudition, of prolix but 
uncreativc subtleties, and of amazing but wearisome acumen 
for trivial niceties. A concomitant cult of style was evolved, 
in which industry was reckoned higher than inspiration, a 
normative doctrine of technique replaced free exercise of the 
poetic imagination, a respect for literary convention ousted iu- 
dividtialiiy of poetic treatment No doubt, the .Stotra springs 
from a more personal relipous ctHiiciousncss, but it could not 
entirely escape the inevitable stylistic elegancies and sentimen¬ 
tal niceties which characterise the general literature of the age. 
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Tbc technical analytis and authority of the older Poetics 
and Erotics had already evolved a systeu of meticulous claasi* 
fication of the ways, means and effects of the erotic seiitimeni, 
and established a scries of rigid conventionalities to be express¬ 
ed in stock poetic and emotional phrases, analogies and con¬ 
ceits. To all this the neo-Vaipiava theology and theory of 
sentiment added a further mass of well deiined subtleties and 
elegancies. As the sentiment of Bbakti or rdigious devotion was 
approximated to the scntimciu of literary relish, called Rasa, 
the whole apparatus of Alamkira, as well as KSiiia-lSstra, tech- 
nicaliiies were ingeniously utilised and exalted, although tbc 
orthodox theory itself would never r^ard Bbakti as a Rasa. 
The result was the elaboration of a highly oomplicaied mass of 
theological and psychological niceties, which were implicitly 
accepted as aesthetic and emotional conventions for application 
in literary productions. Nevertheless, it muu also be admitted 
that the new application, in its cruiic-rcligious subtilising of 
emotional details, became novel, iiitiiuatc and inspiring; for 
(he erotic sensibility in its devotional ecstasy ver)' often ruse 
above the mere foruulisui of rhetorical and ps^’cholcgical ana¬ 
lysis. of meiaph)si€al and theological convention. Very often, 
therefore, we find in this religious literature a rare and pleasing 
charm, a luscious exuberance of pictorial fancy and a mood of 
sensuous scntiinemaliiy, which wc miss in the religious Hieni' 
turc of earlier periods. U is true that the reality of personal 
feeling i» sometimes lost iu the repetition of cons'cntitinal ideas 
and imageries, but the spring atul resonance of iitcliNlious metres 
and the swing and smoothness of the comparatively facile dic¬ 
tion, as well as (he inherent passion and piauresqueness of the 
romantic content, frequently make the devotional poems and 
songs transcend the rchrved artihciality of stereotyped idea and 
expression. Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to 
have a charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, 
being often transmuted by its fervent attitude into line things 
of art. The poems may not always have reached a high stan¬ 
dard of absolute poetic excellence, but (he standard which (hey 
often reach, in their rich and concrete expression of ecstatic 
elevation, is striking enough as a symptom of the presence of 
the poetic spirit, which the emotional Bhakii movement 
broi^t in iw wake and which made iu devotees pasdooately 
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and beautifully articulate. 

But the pastioiMiely mclined devotional attitude was not 
without its defen and danger. The PurSriic life of Kyfiia be¬ 
ing brought to the for^round, the ancient Epic figure of 
Visudeva-Knna was transformed beyond recognition. *I^e old 
epic ^irit of godly wisdom and manly devotion was replaced 
by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theology, which went into 
leader rapture over divine babyhood, into frankly semuous 
ccuasy over the sportive loveliness of divine adolescence; and 
its god was moulded accordingly- The mediaeval expression 
of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity of intrilectual 
conviction (JAina) or moral activity (fCarman) in the orthodox 
haue, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised form of 
emotional realisation (Rasa). Tlie Bengal theistic Vaifnavism, 
for instance, conceives its personal god. Kif^ of Vyodavana,. 
as possessed of divinely human qualities, and fashions its man¬ 
like god in the light of human relationship. The Bhakti, in 
this system, is not an austere concentration of the mind cn 
absolute reality, but the lovii^ contemplation a benign and 
blissful personal god. who is fdt to be remote but whom the 
devotee desires to bring nearer to his feeling than to his under¬ 
standing- It is also an experience capable oC ascending scale 
of emotions. In theory and practice, it seeks to realise what is 
supposed to be the actual feeling of the deity, figured as a 
friend, son, father or master, but chiefly and essentially as a 
lover, in terms of such scries of cxc^ingly familiar and 
authentic scntiinenis of a human being. All worship and 
salvation are r^arded as nothing more than a blissful enjoy¬ 
ment of the purposeless divine sporu in VnwUvana, involving, 
personal consciousness and relation, direct or remote, between 
the enjoyer and rbc enjoyed. But the danger of such an atti¬ 
tude is also clear. As emphasis is laid chiefly on the erotic 
sentiment involved in the eternal Vyndivana sports of Ky^ia. 
the attitude, however metaphysicaily interpreted, becomes toe 
ardent, borders dangerously on sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. 

Whatever may be the devotional value of this attitude, 
there can be no doubt that it became immensely fruitful in 
literature. It enlivened iu Stotras and lifted them to a high 
level of passionate expression, imparting to them, as it did, as 
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much human as iraoscendcntal value. The devoiee-poei speaks 
indeed of Kidhk and KffiTa, but under ibis thin veil he speaks 
of his own fecling;s, of his own hope and fear, of his own joys 
and sorrows. Though still ibeoretically vicarious, the erotic 
and other sentiments spring ultimately from the direct personal 
realisation of the poet. Regarded from this point of view, 
there is no sickly sentimentality or vague rcficaivcncss in these 
impassioned utterances; and what appeais most is not their 
theological subtleties, nor their rhetorical commonplaces, but 
their tenderness and human interest. However crude the erotic 
passages may appear to modern taste, it is impossible to under* 
rate the honest human passion which is expressed in them with 
exquisite directness of speech. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates some 
of these tendencies, appear to be the Krsna-lutrnSinrta of Llll- 
iuka, of which the text exists in two recensions. The Southern 
and WcHcrn manuscripts pretetii the text in an expanded form 
in three Afvilsas of more than a hundred stanzas in each ; while, 
curiously enough, the Bengal tradition appears lu have presened 
this South Indian text more uniformly in one AfvSsa only, 
namely, the first, with 112 stanzas. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first Afs'Ssa appears to make a pun¬ 
ning, but reverential, mention of the poet's pareiiu, Dimodara 
and NIVT. and of his preceptor Hana-deva; while the opening 
stanza speaks of Somagirl, apparently a Samkaritc ascetic, as 
his spiritual Guru. 'The poet calls himself Lllaiiika, without 
the addition of the name Bilvamafigala. and dues not give the 
fuller form KypiaWkluka. The fact is iroporwnt because of 
the possibility of existence of more than one Bilvamartgala and 
of a KymalHafuka who is known chiefly as a grammarian; and 
wc have nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anec¬ 
dotes to equate the two names with that of our Ltliika. Beyond 
*>ii« nothing authentic U known of the date and personal history 
of our author, although many repona and monastic orders of 
Southern India claim him and have their local legends to sup¬ 
port the claim; and reliance on this or that legend would cnaWe 
one to assign him to different periods of lime ranging from the 
ninth to the chincenth century. 

The Krf^kan^ria is a ooHceiion of devotional lyric 
sunzas in varioos metres, a Stotra-kkvya. in which Kyw* '• 
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object o£ the poet's prayer and praise. U is DOi a descriptive 
poem on the life or sports of Knnat but a passionate eulogy of 
the beloved deity, expressed in erotic words and imageries, in 
a mood of semi-amorous self-surrender. One need scarcely be 
reminded of ibe Vaifnava dogma summarised in the following 
famous verse: 

ta e^ vSsudevo’au sik^t pun^a ucyate | 
tiTl-priyam itanc sarvam jagat brahma-pura^saram || 

‘He, this Visudeva, alone is spoken of directly as the male 
principle; the rest, the entire universe from BrahmA down¬ 
wards, is related to him as the female principle*. It is, there¬ 
fore, the sweet and beautiful form of the adol es c e nt Kfsisa of 
Vyndivana. the darling of the Gopls, that is ardently adored by 
the poet as his Beloved : 

kainanfya-kifora-mugdba-rourteh 
kala-vci}u-kvanitid|tknanen<k>)^ | 
mama vSd vijfmbhatam murirer 
madhurimriah kanikapi kSpi kipi |] 

madadikha^s4i-4ikhan^-vibbasaoaih 

uudana-nsanthara-tnugdha-nukhJhnbujafn ^ 

vraja-vadhunayaniAjana-raAjiuih 
vijayatSih mama vaftmaya-jTvitam || 

astoka-smita-bharam Syatakpiih 
ni^tcfa-suna-myditam vrajii^ganibbih | 
nifulmafUivakita-nna-kinti-dhSram 
driyasath tri-bhuvana-suodarara mahas te || 

n any analogy is permissible, one would think in this connexion 
of the mediaeval Christiao lyrics, whidt are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
and of which the Song of Solomon—‘I am my Beloved's and my 
Beloved is mine’—is the saoed archetype; but the difference 
lies in conceiving the youthful Krfna in a background of ex¬ 
tremely sensuous diarm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, 
and in the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender 
(Prapatti): 
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ainOny adhanyini dinantarii^i hare ivad-alokanam aatan^a | 
aiiiiba-bandho karupaika-aindho hi haau 

h& hanta katham nay&mi || 
nibacldha-mOrdhafijaltr Cfa yice 

nlTandbra-dainyonnati-tnukta-kan^bam | 

dayainbudbc deva bhavat-kat&ksa- 
dikyi^ya-ldena sak^n aififica |{ 

Although the poem is made up of detached stanzas^ the 
ardent longing of our poet-dew*tee for a vision of his beautiful 
deity: 

mania cciasi sphuratu vallavl-vibhor 
nmpi-nftpura-pnnayi mafiju iifijitam| 
kamall'Vanecara-kalinda-kanyaki* 
kalahaihsa-kaolha-kala-kQjitidrtaro |] 
tarun5runa-kanu>lroap-vipul4yataHiayanarii 

kamjskucakalasIbharaAipulikrw-pu'a^^M 

muralT-rava-taralTkfta-rouni-mSnasatialinaih 

mama khelaiu mada cciasi madhuradharam amriam j| 

be deva he dayiu he jagad-eka-bandho 
he kysna he capala he kannjaika siodho | 
he naiha he ramana he nayanabhirSma 
hi hS kada ou bhavitisi psidam dflor me || 
wistfulneia of his devotional hope and faith : 
tat kaiioraih tac ca Takiriraviodam 
tat karimyam te ca K!5-kai4k»ilj | 
tat saundaryaih n ca manda-tmitadrTh 
latyaih satyaih durlabhadi daivate'pi || 
mayi prasadam madhuraih kaiikfair 
vaihfriiinSdSnucarair vidhebi | 
tvayi prasanne kim ihiparair nas 
tvay aprasanne kim ihSparir nab ({ 
and the evident burst of jov and amaiemem in the fulfilment 
of bis cherished desire: 

ud idam upanauih tamaia-nilaiii 

tarala vilocana iirakibhiramam | 
mudita-mudiu-vakira<aodra-birobaiii 

mukharlu-vepu-vilSsl jlviuih me || 
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dtraib ud cud cara^iraviiKlarii 
citrain ud ctad oajranSravindani | 
diim ud ctad vadanifavindam 
dtram ud «tad vapur asya duain|} 

raadhuram madhunih vapur a«ya vibhor 
madburarb madhuraih vadanaifa madhuram | 
madbu-gandhi tztfdu-smium etad abo 
madbiiraib madhuradi madhuraiii madhuram || 

—all this fuppiie* an inner unity wbkh weaves the detached 
sunras into a passionate whole. It will be seen that in the 
«t«nn« that wc have quoted at randtm wc have the Row and 
lesonaoce of a variety of short lyrical measures like Aupac* 
chandasika. Dniuvilambiu, Prahwsii^T, Indravajri, Upajkii. 
Mafljubblaim. Lalitagati, Vasaoutilaka, iilinl, Pu^pitagrS an<l 
To^ka, the rhythm of which certainly adds to the charm of 
expreeion; and this employment of various musical metres be* 
came a feature of many of the later emotional Stotra-kivyas. It 
will be seen also that inspiie of emotional directness, the pomu 
possesses all the distinaive features of a deliberate work of art. 
This result has been possible because here we have not so much 
the systematic expression of religious ideas as their automatic 
emotional fusion into a whole in a remarkable poetical and 
devotional personality, which makes these spiritual effusions in¬ 
tensely attractive, llte sheer beauty and music of words and 
the hi^ly pictorial effect, authemicated by a deep sincerity of 
ecstatic passion, make this work a finished product of lyric imagi¬ 
nation. It IS, therefore, not only a noteworthy poetical com¬ 
position of undoubted charm, but also an impoitant document 
of mediaeval Bhakti-devoutness, which Ulmtrates finely the use 
of erotic motif in the service of religion, and deservedly holds 
a high {^aoe in its Stotra-litcrature. 

Several other collections of similar stanzas, called Sumnit- 
guttt'Stolra, BihamoAffila-siotraj fCrfr^totra, Sila-fopalAJtuti 
and so forth are also attributed to the author of Jtry^Aornd- 
mrla. They contain seme undoubtedly fine verses of a similar 
type, but the authenticity of such ctfilecunea is extremely doubt¬ 
ful. Leavii^ aside sudi and other apooypbal or stray poems, 
we pass on to the Glta^otfindA of Jayadeva. It is not really a 
Stotra or Stotra-kivya; but, equally fomous and popular, it is 
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comparable co Lllatuka's work iit many req)ccu; and represent¬ 
ing, as it does, another aspect of the same devotional and poeti¬ 
cal tendency, it becomes with it the rich source of literary and 
religious inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of Jaya- 
Aleva’s work never been confined within the limits of Bengal; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different pro¬ 
vinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations; it is dted 
extensively in Anthologies; it is regarded not only as a great 
but also as a great religious work of mediaeval Vaiptava 
Bhakti. Of the author himself, however, our information is 
acanty. although wc have a large number of legends which arc 
mattcia of pious belief rather than positive historical facts. In 
a verse occurring in ibe work itself (xii. 11), wc are informed 
be was the son of Bhojadeva and RamidevT (», L RldhS* 
Air VimS*). and the name of his wife was probably Padi^vaJ 
alluded to in other verses. His home was Kendubilva (iii. 10). 
which has been identified with KenduU, a village on the bank 
A)f the river Ajaya in the district «)f BirWtum in Bengal, where 
an annual fair is still held in his honour on the last day of 
MS^a. He fiourished in the l2th century at the iiine of 
Lak^mana-cena of Bengal, with whose court he is associated. 

Although the GUa-goviruta contains two fine opening 
Stotras (the DattvatSra and the J«ya jaya dam hare Stoiras) 
the work itself 5 not a regular Stotra or a Sloira-kivya. But 
it is often r^rded as a great religious work, even though iin 
literary appeal is no less great. It constsU really tif a highly 
finished scries of lyrics and songs on the erotic episode of 
Krwa's vernal sports in VrndSvana. It is divided into twdvc 
cantos in the form, but not in the spirit, of dte orthodox Kivya. 

canto falls into sections which contain padJvalli or songs, 
.composed in rhymed moric m«r« and set to different tunes. 
These songs, which are briefiy introduced or followed by a 
stanza or two written in the orthodox classical metres, fonii 
indeed the staple of the work. They are placed a* musical 
speeches in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely. Krw*. 
Ridhk and her companion, not in the form of regular dulofuea 
hut as lyric expressions of particular emotional pr^ittm^ 
individually uttered or described by them in the muucal ntodfc 
The theme, which U developed in this nove\ operauc « 
simple. It describes the temporary ctiiangcmcni of Radha 
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from iLjv}* v'bo i« (porting with other Co{»>. RSdha's sorrow, 
longing and jealousy, iatercesnon of RSdhi's companion. Kyyiv’s 
return, peniteooe and propitiation of Ridhi, and the joy of 
their final reunion. 

It will be seen that the theme has nothing new in it, and 
in working it out all the conventions and common¬ 
places of Sanskrit love-poetry are skilfully utilised; but the 
literary form in which the theme is presented is extremely 
original. The work calls itself a KSvya and conforms to the 
formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond 
the stereotyped KSvya prescribed by the rhetoricians and prac¬ 
tised by the poets. Modem o'itics have found in it a lyric 
drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Ldvi), a melo¬ 
drama ^ischel) and a refined Yftcri (Von Schroeder). It is 
obvious that none of these descriptions is adequate. As a 
matter of fact, like all creative works of art. it has a form of 
its own, and therefore defies all conventional classification. 
Tboi^h cast in a semi-dramatic mould, the spirit is entirely 
lyrical: though modelled perhaps on the prototype of popular 
Kryna-yStri in its musical and melodramatic peculiarities, it is 
yet far removed from the old YStri by its hi^y st^dised mode 
nf expressioD; though imbued with religious ^ling, the atti¬ 
tude is not entirely divorced from the secular: though it depicts 
divine love, this love is considerably humanised in an atmos¬ 
phere of passionate poetic appeal; though intended and still 
used for popular festival where simplicity and directness count, 
it yet possesses all the dmincuve charaaerlstics of a deliberate 
work of art. The chief interest of the work lies in its Pads- 
valU. They are meant to be sung as ^)eeches. being skilfully 
compcMcd as word-pictures in rhymed, alliterative and muskat 
moric metres; and the use of refrain not only intensifies their 
liauncir^ melody, but alio combines the detached stanzas into 
a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description and speech 
finely interwoven with redutioo and song, a combination 
whidi creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. The emotional in- 
flatus is picturesquely supplied, in a novri yet familiar form, 
by the underlying erotic mysticUm, which expresses the ecstatic 
devotional seniiment in the intimate language and imagery of 
earthly passion. All this is not only harmoniously blend^ with 
the surrounding beauty of nature, but is also enveloped in 
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a fifvc exo«A of piccoriot rlchneu, verbal harmony and l)Tical 
splendour, of which it is difBcuIt to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of (he sheer beauty of words of which 
Sanskrit is so capable; and like all artistic masterpieces his 
work becomes almost untranslatable. No doubt, there is in all 
this deliberate workmanship, but all e&xri is successfully con* 
ccaled in an effective sim(dictty and clarity in a series of ex¬ 
tremely passionate and musical word-pictures. 

In novelty acMl completeness of effect, therefore, the GTfo- 
gpvinda is a unique work in Sanskrit both in its emotional 
and literary aspecu, and it can be regarded as almost creating 
a new genre. Jayadeva, it it true, emphasises the praise and 
worship of Kn9*. but his work is not, at least in its form and 
spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional personality in 
the sente in which LTlifuka’s poem is, Kyyna is ^ theme, the 
focinating Vil&sn-kalfi of the Vpxlavana-HlS forms its absorbing 
interest: 

yadi hari-tin:irai>c santsaih iitano 
yadi vilfisa-kalfisu kutuhalam I 
madhura-komala-kJinla-padivairih 
ffnu tads jayadeva-sarasvatTm || 

If Jayadeva claims religious merit, he also prides hinuclf upon 
the cl^ncc, softness aiul music of his woids, as well as upon 
the felicity and richnes of his sentiments. The claim is b) 
no means extravagant. He is chiefly and essentially a poet as 
LdUuka is chiefly and essentially a devotee. Three centuries 
later the Caitanya sect of Bengal attempted to interpret the 
Gtta-fOvinda not so much as a poetical compoution of great 
beauty but as a devotional text, illustrating the refined subtle¬ 
ties of its theology and Rau-fisira. But it is difficult to believe 
that the Kyynaisro. whicli emerges in a finished liierar)' form 
in this poem, should be equated with the scaarian dogmas 
and doctrines of later scholastic theologians. As a poet, as well 
as a devotee, of undoubted gifts, Jayadeva could not have made 
it hts concern to compose a religious treatise, as perhaps lAli- 
fuka also itever did. according to any particular Vaifnava dog- 
matio; he claims merit as a poet., and his religious emotion 
or inspiration should not be allowed to obscure his proper 
claim. 
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In the verse quoted abm-c Jayadeva himself indicates that 
the musical PadlvalLs form the vital element of his poem, and 
rightly characterises them as mndhura, komaU and kSnla. But 
just at his work itself does not strictly follow the tradition of 
the Sanskrit Kavya, his Padivalls also do not strictly follow 
the form and spirit of traditional Sanskrit verse. The rhymed 
and melodious moric metres with their refrain are hardly akin 
to older Sanskrit metres, while the last line gives what is called 
the Bhai>itk.-a method not found in earlier Sanskrit poetry 
of giving us the name of the pocL As the work is well known, 
it is not necessary to give extensive quotations to illustrate our 
point: but take, for instance, the following shcHt PadivalT, 
describing RidhS’s recollection of Knu's erotic sports during 
the Risa-Iili : 

saihcarad-adhara-sudba-madhura-dhvaiit- 

mukharita-tut^na-vaihiam j 
calita-<irgaAala-caAcala-nauli4apola-viloU-vaiaTQtam || 

rise harim iha vihita-vil2sam j 

snaraii mano mama krta-panhisam || (Dhniva) 
andraka-cini-mayOra-likhandaka-niandala-valayita-keiain j 
pracuni-purandara.dhanur’auuraAjiia'medun-mudira-tuveum || 
gopa-kadamha-niumbaTaiT-mukha.cumbaaa4ambhita-tobham | 
bandhujTva*niadhuridhara-pallavam ullasita-smita fobbam || 
jalada-papdavalad-iodu-vtninditaKand.ma-tilaki'Ialltain | 
pIna-payodhan-parisan-martUnanirdayah|daya-kapa(am|| 
*rT-jayadera-bhanitam ati-sundara mohana-madhuripu-rOpam j 
hari<arai.'a-$nuranaTfa prati sartiprati pu^yavatSm anurilpam || 

It will be seen that the diction of the PadSvall accepts the lite* 
rary convention of Sanskrit in iu profuse employment of verbal 
figures like alHteratioo and diiming, in iu hi|^y orrorocnul 
stylistic mode of expression; but at the same time it reflects 
the spirit and manner of vernacular songs. The very temt 
Padftvall itsdf, which becomes so familiar in later Bengali 
stmgs, is not found in this sense in Sanskrii, but is obviously 
taken from popular poetry. The diction is indeed hi^ly 
cultivated, but the appral b direct and popular. The presump¬ 
tion is not unlikely, therefore, that the vernacular Hteralxire in 
this case must have reacted upon the Sanskrit; and the GTfa- 
govinda is jwobably one of the earliest examples of an attempt 
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to renew and remodel older forms o( Sanskrit composition by 
absorbing the newer cbaracterbtics of the coming literature in 
the vernacular. The novelty of Jayadeva’t attempt became so* 
attractive that the PadSvalT came to be established as an in¬ 
teresting feature not only in Bengali Vaifnava songs but also in 
later d^iiooal Vatfnava literature in Sanskrit. 

This is seen not only in about a doaen imiutioiu which 
the Gita-govinda, like the MegluidiUa, produced, but also, in¬ 
dependently, in sotne works which introduce Padavalls com- 
powd on the model of those of jayadeva. Thus, wc have inferior 
imitative works like the GT/is-gourTpali of Bhiiiudatia, G7(e- 
rigluttfa of Prabhkkara and of Hari-faihkara, CIUi-A'giiinf>ars 
of Vamfamani, which sobsticutc the theme of Hara and Gttuif 
or R&ma and Stti for that of Kyfna and RSdbi ; but it is not 
necessary to consider them here, for these literary counterfeiu 
produced in an unoriginal epoch never became the current 
coins of poetry. But how close the imitation is will be clear 
if wc compare, for instance, the followlttg passage from the 
Glla-gourl^li : 

abhinava-yauvana-bhu^tayii dara-taralita-locana-taram | 
kiibcid udaficita vibasitayi oUd-avirala-puIaka-vikkram || 
sakhi he faitikaram udiu-vilisam I 
saha sangamaya roaya natayS ntti-kautuka-daraiita-hisam || 

(Dhruva) 

witli the corresponding passage from the Cita-goM’nda: 
nibhyta nikuAja-grtt^ni gatayS nili rahasi nillya vasaniain ( 
cakita vilokita-eakala dia raii-rabhasa-rascna hasaatam || 
sakhi he kefi-mathanam udinua | 
ramaya may* saha madana manoratha-bhivitay* »-vikiram || 

(Dhruva) 

But apart from these works which arc openly imtutive, the 
Sfng&ra^asa-frutn4ana of Vit|halefvara, son of Vallabhicarya. 
the founder of the ValUbhacSri sect, introduces several songs 
of the same type: such as 

harir iha vraja-yuvaiT-fata-saiige | 
vilasati karinl-gastivTU viraita-vara iva 

rati-pati-mina-bhadge 11 (Dhruva)' 

vibhrana-saihbhrama lola vilocana-iQciu-saftciu-bhivtih | 

ULpi dfgaficala kuvalaya-nikarair aflcaii IRsh kala-rivamU 
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tmiu-nici-nicu'atar&ndna-kiunalain udTkiya 

hare raii-kaudam { 

cumbati kSpi niuunbavaiT kaniiala-dhrta-cihukatn 

amandam || etc 

This ts done, much better, also by RkmSnantla-rlya, who 
flourished under Gajapaii Prataparudra of OrUsa. in his drama 
JtigatmAlka-valUibka ; e{. 

mfduura-mSruta-velUu-palUva-valll-valiu-iikhandattt | 
lilaka-vi^ajobita-roaraka la-man i-taU-bimbiu- 

iaiadhan-khan^Ain || 

yuvati-manobara-vdam | 
kalaya kalintdhim iva dharaiiTm anu 

pai'jj^aca-rQpa-viic^am II (Dhrava) 
kheU-dol9yita inat}i-ku])^a ruci-rudranaiia4oI>ham | 
helS-tarahta-madhura-vilocana-janica vadbO-jana-lobhiun || 
gajapati-njdra-narfldbipa-oeiasi janayatu mudam aiiuviram 
riminaoda-riya-fcavt-bbaniiarfi madburipu-rupam udSram 

Such soi^ occur alto in the poetical works of some ctf the 
followers of Caitanya of Bengal, e^. in KavikarnapQra’s 
^>Mimie.vpidfHtria CampQ, in JIva Gosv3miii’t Gopila<itmpG, 
in Prabodhinanda's Seth^la-tnAtifuiva and in Rupa GosvSmin’a 
GilSmti. Of (liete the nKwt successful reproduction of (he 
spirit and style of Jayadera b to be found in the Padflvalls of 
RQpa GosvSmin, who had an undoubted talent For fecUity of 
phnuc and modulation of sound and syllable, as will appear 
from the following short specimen : 

iarunT-locana-t9pa*vimocanahasa-<udhihkura-dharT| 
inanda-maruc-cala-piflcha kftojjvala-maulir udSra-vihirT ]| 
sundari pafya milnti vanamSir | 
divase pantatim upagacchaci sati nava-nav:i-vibhraroa-filT || 

(Dhruva) 

dhenu-kburoddhata-renu-paripluta'phulia-saroruha-dimS | 
adra-vikasvara-lasad-tndTvara-mandala-Miadara-dhSmi || 
kala-murali-ruU-kfta-iSvaka-ratir atm dygania-iarai^gT j 
cSru-<ani(ana-taniir-anurafi)ana-kin-euh|d>gana-saflgT [| 

Of later devotional tvorks of the erotic^mystic t)’pe it is not 
neceesary for us to dwell at length; for with jayadeva-we arc 
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practically at ih« end of what ii beat, not only in this kind of 
poetry, but also in Sansltrit poeuy in general, and ita later 
annals are mostly dull and uoinspiring. Jayadeva blew the 
embers of poetry with a new breath, but the momentary glow 
did not arrest its steady decline. We can take as an iruiancc 
the Kffna-tlie-tanihginl of Niriyapa-ilriha, pupil of divariiaa- 
nanda-tircha, who is said to have flourished in the Godivarl- 
district about 1700 A.D. This ambitious work comprehends iu 
twelve Taradgas the entire story of Kno* fr«n birth to esiab- 
lisbtneni at Dviiaki, and inclu^ songs in the musical mode. 
It is sometimes ranked with the poems of Lllaluka and Jaya* 
deva as the third great work on KnO*‘W** '• ** ^ really u 

late and laboured imiution which never attained more than a 
limited currency, and iu imporunce need not be unduly 


exaggerated. . 

The same remark* apply, more or less, to the emouonal 
Bhakli-produciions of later times, in which Bengal became 
prolific in the early years of the Caitanya iwaciiiwu. Wc have 
already mentioned some of these devotional works to wluch 
may be added the three dramas, namdy, the I'idagfilta-tnidJmM, 
Lalita-midhava and DSnakeli-kaumudi of RQpa Gosvimin, the 
half-allegorical drama Cmtanya-candrodeya and the po^ 
Krfnihnika kdumttdi of Paramananda-dSta KavikartupOn. the 
poem DSna^eli-cinti-moni and the Campu AfuAfi-cantni oi 
Raghunitha-disa, the extensive and elaborate poem Cewndo- 
niamrla of Kjynadasa Kavirija. the much later poems Camot- 
kara<ttttdrikS, GaufSftga-RlampA and Krpfa-bhaxvuSmTttt of 
VifvanStha Cakravartiii. They are composed in the ornate 
manner of the later Kivya and exhibit all iu menu md 
defecu. Although marked by considerable literary gift, they 
have more doctrinal than poetic value, and it is not necessary 


to corwider them here. ,. . -i 

But raendon must be made of some fine Stotra* whuh the 
movement produced. The only composition that ha* 

Caiunya himself consisu of eight stancu, called 

which are given in RQpa Gor^mm's one of Ac 

finest and ^t extensive anAologies of KiwaHc v«^. These 

eight Stotra-stanras composed in di^em i^rcs. 

ate expression to Caitanya’s vivid and umplc faitJv as Ac 

foIlowAg stanzas composed in ViyoginI metre will illustrate . 
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na dhanaiii na jaoam na sundarTih 
kavicim vi jagadiia kimafe ] 
mama janmani janmatiUvarc 
bhavalSd bhakiir ahaiiuki (vayi || 

ayl naiMla-tanQja kltbkanib paiium vi^atne bliavSmbudbau [ 
krpayS uva pSda-paiUcaja-slhita-dhuli-sadriach viciaiaya || 

nayanarii gaUd-airu-dharay& 
vadanatii gadgada-iuddhayi g^S | 
pulakair Kidurii vapub katlS 
uva nama-graliane bhavisyaii || 

But ih€ HK»t typical examples of Bengal Vaisnava Stotra are 
fumubed fc^wtively by the SlavSttalt of Raghuniiha-diu and 
iJ»c SiM-milS of Rupa Goiviniin. Both of them were imme¬ 
diate disciples of Caiunya, and wrote in Sanskrit; and a* autho¬ 
ritative leacfvcn of the new laitb, as well as pocu, rhetociciaus, 
learned ihcdogiciam and devotees, they deservedly became the 
centre of its arduous and prolonged literary acUvity at VrndS- 
vana. A full account of all these writii^ will be found in the 
author's work on Bengal Vaifpavisin ; but since most of them are 
printed in Bengali characters and ate not as widely known as they 
deserve, perhaps a brief appreciation will not be out of place here. 

The Sfaviivan of RaghunStha-dSsa, which conuins twenty- 
nine Stotras of varyii^ lengths, diverse metres and unequal 
merit, b inspired by the frankly sensuous Vrndavana sports to 
an intensely passionate expressioi). They, however, illustrate 
cenain aspect of the devotional attitude, rutmely. the realisation 
of what is called the RiigSnugil form of Bhakti, in which, as in ^ 
this case, the poet imagines himself to be. not a Sakhi or com¬ 
panion, but a DksI or humble hand-maid of Radhi, and fer* I 
s-cnily prays for a vision and vicarious cnjoyinent of the erotic 
sports of h« adored deity. Thb form of ecstatic worship and 
adoration of RSdha (Radhk-bhajana) is the predominating 
motive of almost all his Stotras, for he declares : 

Miajimi radhijn aravJnda-neti^rii 
tmarami rildhaRi ittadhura-smitksyam | 
vadkmi r^ulbini karunS-bhar&dr&m 
uto mamanyisti gatir na kapi {{ 
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TUe mode of vronhip chsi he prefers ii. on hU own coofestion. 
not Sakhya but Dicya : 

padlbjayoi tava vioi vara-diayam eva 
nSnyat kadipi samaye kila de^ yice | 
sakhyiya te nama nanto’Ku namo'itu nityacn 
dflsyiya te mama raao'stu taso’stu satyam j| 

Hence, in hU much praised Stotra, the yUSp^vstunSR^it 
from which this verse is taken, his sorrow of separation from 
RSdbS and his intense lonpng for service and vrorship are 
expressed with great warmth and earnestness, the author con¬ 
ceiving himself as a hand-maid of lUdha. and describing in 
lavish detail how be would like to wall upon her, help her to 
dress and decorate her limbs, and minister unto her love-afidr. 
The prayers in almost all the Stotras are directly addressed b> 
Radbl more than to Kryna; for* in the poet’s view, it is im- 
poisiblc to attain Kryna without an adonion of Kidha : 

auiridhyi ridhl-padSrobhoja-ret^um 
ankiritya sTncUt^vnii ut-padii\kam I 
osainbhSyya tad-bbiiva-gamhhlra-cittan 
kutah fySma-sindho rasasyivagihah || 

lit spite of an excess of sensuous sentimentality, which however, 
is an essence of the faith, the devout yet passionate personal 
note in these Stotras of Ragfaunitha-disa is certainly appropriate 
u» this subjective type of devotional literature. It is not mere 
abstract contemplation, dogmatic expotition or artistic express¬ 
ion of the RfidhS-Knna l^end which interests him: be d^res 
a rich and incimace realisation of all its romantic asaociaitons. 
And be has been able to coonnunicate to bb Stotras the ridi 
and intimate piciureiquenets of hu devotional fancy and exuber¬ 
ant Kntiment. The purely poetic merit of these passionate 
effusions is perhaps not very higb ; but if they are lew artistic, 
they are more human in their appeal, bcii^ comparatively free 
from mere dogma and rhetoric in their emotional exaltation 
and warmth of carncu belief. 

The Stotras. Gitas and Birudas of his friend and fellow- 
disciple, ROpa Gosvlmin, arc of somewhat different type. As 
they are deliberately meant to illustrate the many nuances of 
the eroticixmotiwial worship of K|y:^ made current by ibe 


10 . 
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Caiunya movtmmt, they have more learniog than inspiration, 
more rhetoric than r^ity, more wealth of words than 
favour of faith, more artutic than human appeal. They are 
collected togethw by hU nqihm JIva Cosvimin in a volunic 
entitled Stava-mSli, which conuios some sixty separate Stotias, 
Gitas and Binidas, concerned with the various dcuUs. chieSy 
erotic, of the VfodSvana-lIli of Kyfoa and RidbS. The pieces 
are of unequal merit, but they are composed in an endless 
variety of musical metres with an astcmidiing volume oi voca¬ 
bulary and richness of decorative devices, for which the author 
appears to posseu an irrepressible talent. Rupa is certainly a 
poet who is also a devotee, but he is alto a vastly learned 
scholar and trained verbal specialist, attempting many rare and 
soinc self-invented metres, as well as daring dexterity of words 
and rhythmical forms. 

Some of the Stoins, like Uie MvAundd-muAlivalT, betray 
tlie influence of Lflifuka in respea of its line pictorial fancy 
and skilful adjustment of sound-effect. It contains thirty 
rhymed or alliterative lunzas, eight being composed in the 
ntoric Pa]jhapk2 of sixteen inStrSs, four in Malinl and two in 
each of the following short lyrical measiu'es. namely, Cltra. 
Jaladharamili, RahginT, Tunalca, Bhujahgaprayata, Sragvini, 
Jaloddbatagati, 6ilinT and Tvariugati. As the work is in some 
respects typical of RQpa Gosstoin’s manner, it deserves exten¬ 
sive quotation, but we can select here only one stanza in the 
common Mllini metre made uncommon by effective middle 
rhyme (so familiar in reroaailar verse), which adds to its 
melodiousness: 

nava-jaladhara-s'arparh campakocUihasi-karnaih 
vikasita-nalinisyam visphuran-manda-hiss-am | 
kanaka rud-dukulath ciru-barfaivacu)afh 
kam api nikhila-siraih naumi gc^-kumlram || 

Similar acicrapt at vabal and metrical melody, with jingle 
of rhyme and repetition of refrain, are made in his I/tkahka- 
valfori and Suayam-utfirekfiUi-ttU, as well as in some of his 
A$ukas like the XukjtHnhkryoftaAe ; but more interesting is bis 
attempt to evolve various rhythmic verse and prose forms in his 
Arii/fofo-ehandas and Gooinda-^irtiiddiM/i. The Jftidabi- 
<hetndas is more diversified in content, inasmuch as it proposes, 
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in die tuccesuve eighieea piece*, to deal with loioe of the epi- 
*odes of Vnidivana-UU from birth to the tlayiog of Kaihsa. 
The ttretcfaes of the stanzas, with their non-stop lines rangii^ 
horn eight to sixty, are too lengthy for full quotation, but we 
quote here a few lines only from some of them to illustrate the 
variety of verbal melody which they often attain : 

Gticchaka Chandas /II lines) : 
nija>mahima-tnan4aU*vra}a vatau-rocaiain | 
vadana-vidhu-mftdhurT-nmita*ptt|''Iocanam} 
fruci-nipuna*bhusura-vraja-eibica-jitaltam | 
unu-jalada-iarpiu-fvajana-gi^-catakaffl ] etc 

AnukOla Chandas (12 lines) : 

dhrta-dadhi-mantbana-dan^a jananl-cumbiia-gats^a | 
pTta-savitrf-dugdba kala4>hksita>kula<mtq^ba | etc. 

Dvipndtka Chandas (28 lines) ; 

p«no)jvala-bhuja-daiulah iirasi »phurita-iikliamlah | 
iaii-khandabha4alatah pivara-hfdaya-kavAtah || etc. 
H^'hariiia Chandas (15 lines) : 

megfaa-samaya-p&rtt-raiDita vyf{4u taru-kaodara-cita || 

nlpa-kakubha-pt^pa-valita-sindra-vipina.labdha.lalita I 

bhakta-parifad-iita-varada hvi-viUiava-dhari4arada* | 
laihkrta-bahu-pakn-bbarita-kanana-kita-divya-rarita || etc. 

lalita>bhpSga Chandas (58 lines) : 

ttrada-vidhu-vIkfana-madhu-vardhita'imda-pCna | 
4]a-bhajana-vallabba-jana<itia-kama]a-*ura l{ 
gopa-yuyati'inand^a-fluti-mohana-hala'giu | 
mukta‘sakala-kitya*vUtata-)auvaU'parivTa |{ etc. 

The Govinde bintd^R, though much praised, is a simi¬ 
lar but leas attractive composition both in its fonn and con¬ 
tent^ lor its object is to string together a series of Birudas or 
epithets of Kr?oa in a vast variety of rhythmic prose by mean# 
of ingenious but wearisome verbal devices of alliteration, rhym¬ 
ing and similar tricks melodious Tepcdiion of syllables. It 
has more artifice that an. The extraordinary jingle of sound* 
is. no doubt, pleasing, but the result it nothing more than as- 
ionishit^ feat* of clever verbosity. A few examples will suffice: 
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kiiuiiirabdha-kUalT-<sbda*pitavik|^-gopikft-drAS { 
citiin>jufia-r3<Uiiki-cui4a kiminMakfa-nK^anc dakn| 
bhkimnf-pakfa mint amuin ral^a || 

We have aJio a succession of li^t syllables: 

kuiuma'nikara-nidu<ikura nakhara-vijita-maiiijamukura j 
subbata-pa(ima>ramiu*ma^ura vikap-sainara-na{ana-caUira( 
tamada-bhujaga-damatiKan^a nikhila- 

paiupa-nicaya-iarana | etc. 

Or. a tow of phtaks arranged according to the order o£ the 
letters of the alphabet: 

acyuia jaya jaya irta-kypSinaya | 
indra makhSrdana tU-viiiUna | 
ujjwila-vibhrma flijiu-vikrama | etc. 

Or, a Kttng of rcpeiitioo of.similar syllables i 

vnja-prchu-paUl-parisara'Vain- [ 
vana-bbuvi lalltfaM'bhyti maili* j 
manattja-bhallljita-iiva-mallT* 
kumuda-roatalll-yufi gata jbiUT- 
parisadi haVTsaka-sukhajhaltl. 
rata pariphaltlkru<ala-<illl- 
jita-rati-mallTinada-bhara. etc 

Rupa Gosvimin surprises us indeed by such ingenious and in- 
tcnninable accumulation of descriptive epithets, but they ccaac 
to be deacripttvc by being more rhetorically brilliant than 
visually illunitnating. 

The ainaiing literary prodigality of Rupa in weaving end¬ 
less patterns of rhythmic richness is better exemplified in hi* 
ClUhfati. It consists of forty-one songs, set to musical tunes 
and composed in morse meires, after the Padivalls of jayadeva. 
The songs deal with fosir picturesque topics connected with 
the Vyndivana-ttlfi, namely, birth of Krjna, Vasanta-pafleamI, 
Dola and Rasa, as well as give incidental musicsd word- 
pictures of RkdhS as the conventional eight types of heroine, 
narndy. Abhidrika etc Rupa always keeps in view his parti¬ 
cular objea of illustrating his Rasa-iastra, but the scholar here 
does not altogether overshadow the poet. We hare already 
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given one tpccimen, but we are tempted to quote anotber on 
RSm-UIS to give an idea of the type of *oag« aSmed: 

komala-iaiijLan-nmya-vaoio(an*ciinDfa-gTia^ilaa I' 


tOrna-umSgau-vallava-yauvata-vikfana-kyU-paTihia ]| 
jaya jaya bhinututa-ava-ndga-oohilnata 
sundaia nanda-kumira j (Dhniva) 
iarad-ahglkfta^vya-mivyta'iDadgala-riM-vihkra | 
gopi<umbiu riga-kararnbka rnSna-vilokana-tina | 
guM-garvonnata lidhS-tadigata sauhpia-anipad-adhina || 
tad'Vacankmita’pktia-madihfta valaylk^ca-parivkra J 
suraHaruijI-ga^-nati-viksobbana khdana-valgica^Sia || 
ambu-vigShana-naodita-nija>jana ma^ita-yumuni-tlra | 
lukha-eamvidg^ana ptlrpa tanSiana niimala-n^darira f| 


'There can be tittle doubt that this is a fine imitation of the 
spirit and style ot Jayadeva’s exquisite songs. In spite of the 
fact that the songs of the GJiivatt are mostly imiiauve, (heir 
variety and pleasing quality, if not un)thiiig else, sltould not 
be denied. 

It would seem that we have dcviHcd duprc^wrtionatcly 
long space to the consideration of the Bengal Vaif^ava Stoiras 
and songs, especially to those of Rflpa Gosvimtn. But since 
mediaeval devotionalism with its picturesque and erotic emo¬ 
tionalism reaches its climax in these somewhat neglected com* 
posiiioos. our object has been u> draw attention to them. The 
Stotras and GTus of RQpa, if not bis Btrudas. arc typical in 
this r es pe c t, especially in view of the highly icnsuous pictorial 
fancy and inexhaustible l)Tical and musical gift of the author. 
But it mutt also be admitted that profuse and overwrought 
rhetoric often obscures the reality of the emotion and gives it 
an appearance of spectacular sensibility, while the incessant 
straining after purely verbal and metrical effect does iMt al¬ 
ways give us convincisg visual (Mctures. No doubt. Rupa's 
<foru bear witness alike to his literary skill, leamtt^ and devo¬ 
tion, but we often miss in them the true accent of poetry, as 
well as the devotional fervour and touching quality of self- 
<xpression. the flavour of a simple and loveable personality, 
which is so consj^ous, for insunce. In the less artistic effu- 
sioos of his friend RaghunStha-disa. 


New laA'M Is, 1M7. 


ON THE DATE OF THE SUBHASITAVALl 


Petcrsou, in his cditioa of ihe SubItSptatMti,, wrocc in 
ISS6^: *'Of the oomplier [of the amhologyj all we can say is 
(hat he caoRot have flourished before Jainollabbaduia ^.e. Zaln 
ul-'Abtdm), whose date is given by Cunningham as a.D. 1417-67.’* 
Aufrechi places Vallabhadeva, the comi^er of this important 
Sanskrit anthology, in (he sixteenth century aj>.^ on the ground 
that Vallabhadeva hat laid the iSTiigadhftra.pttddhati under 
cootribution in compiling hi* anih<rf<^.* With (his view 
Wintemita teems to agree.’ 

The reference to Vallabhadeva and his SubliSfitibMli, how¬ 
ever. by Vaodyagha^ya Sarvinanda in bis TTkdstwasva on the 
lexicon of Amaia* appears to conflict with the date conjectur¬ 
ed by Petenon and Aufrecht. Commentu^ on the alternative 
forms jttvi and jopd, Sarvinanda points ou^ that a pun based 
on the possibility of these two forms is to be found in a verse 
in the 5ubA^'t5voii of the Kiimira-Vallabhadeva : idfmrns* 
vallabfutdM-TacHa-subhStHamlySM api pahSrS-ilefah, lathi ca 
madanOm avatokya nifphalem amtyalim api [ca] bandhu- 

jivinSrit || 

vonem upagamya bhramamh saihprati filo japasaktah | 

This verse actually occurs anonymously a* no. 726 of the 
SubtOfitivali,* and there can be hardly any doubt as to the 
ooRCcineis of the attribution, ft is clear, therefore, that this 
anthology was known to Sarvinanda, and his date should give 
os Che lower leminut to is date. Sarvinanda himself gives us 
a due as to the when his commentary was actually com¬ 
posed. ConuncDlii^ on the passage daw ytige^hasre dve 

' lattodMtioB, ^ 114. 

* Catdcfui CatsfepwM, L p. SB6a. That dsU is Mi josUftsUft in 

itatif, as tba yarf4* aft waa ewapUad abeob &J». 1365. 

*GwcJUeUa dtf tad. Lit. Hi, p. U6. 

* Sd. Trivandnm Saaak. 8w. 1914—17. 

* Pt. U. kla4s U. 4, ^ 13a 

’Tha raadi^ ili^Uy vwiaa. la tU aaeood pOdm than b, Won 
SoidAif*, «*, whidi U raqoitad by tba tsatn (aa raatoiad by ns). I" 
tba third pade, iaataad of t anan, tba taadiag in tba aathelocy is 
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brShmatj. * he »U(o: (<lanlm caikiQti'vor^df^hA^ahaxrtika- 
pary^nUna, iakSbdo-kiUna faf^^%far^idhika-^cKtti/dfiAtiae£ha‘ 
tSm kali-Mndhyiyi bhdtani. In other wordt^ the Sako'yetr 1081 
and the ATeli'year 4260 had paued away at the moment he waa 
writing.' Thia would give m a.o. 1160 as the date of Sarvi* 
naoda’s commentary.' Vallabhadcva's anchtdogy, therefore, 

' XAJa vweb, W. 81 (Pt. 1, kapd* i, 4, pp. 80-l>. 

' 1b Um copy oi SMrvlnutdB’s oMWiMaUijr ooUced by Swbaairi SmUI 
(//Ajwn, 1603^, Nb. 8, p. 8$) tliis r«{et«iuB to JCdtmUa-t'tUMisi$t 0 - 
Tncit«fSukk4^4rtli sUo eoeun { fast ntriof on PoUnen's date, Stahafiti 
Satin placaa Sarvisanda batwaan *J>. 1417 and 1431 Ota laat data baiag 
(Ataiaad by tha lattar'i priority to Kiyanaimla (p. 84). B«i (ba Uamad 
SatWi appaata to bava ovariookad ibit paawra baariag oa tba data o( Uw 
MomaoUry. Tha otber ValUbbn eitad by SarrinaBda (Pt. il. pp. S9, 
360) it obriooily tba «aU-lciMwa achoMaat TtUabha, wbo balMfod to tba 
first bait o( tba taotb eocitoiy and wrota oomSMBtariaa on tha ttaadard 
hlabikbvyaa; for Sarv&nanda't dtalioot oootain a rafaranca to hit con- 
nreMartat on ^tirptfe* and Xvaadra*. 

' No favi has yal cotna to light which wonid maka at doobi or ditpaU 
tha aotiHttticity o( (bit data given by Sarvhaaada lunaalf. Ha tppaaia 
to <|BO(o DO Mlhor wbo if known to bo od a latar data than tba lalddta of 
tho twalfth caatajy. Thia data may ba corroboratad by aaothar fact. 
Sarvisanda eallt bimaaif «<ai»dyapiafipdrtMora-p«(ra. Tha word MadyO' 
pAaff ia w«Il knows Is Bangal at eonnaetod aritb tha nanw of iba vUlaga 
fraan whicli Vaadya or Vaodyagha(lya Brabmam tak* tbtir nttsa. W* 
Bood nob taka tba explaiuUos of Harapnaad Saatri {appasdad is a soia 
to Saahagiri'a Rejnrt dtad abort) that it daootaa a peraon wbo hat 
inarriod a girt of anporior itototi far it la probably brra a propar Boana, 
Sarvisanda doaenbiag bimaolf at tba aon of one Artibara. Tha nama 
actsally oecuia in tha form of Atibara or Atibara is tba ganaalogica} toWe 
of Vandyaghat] Brahmant girea ia Hari Miira'a Adribd (qwotad is 
Nagandranath Vata'a t'aSprv Adtiyo /(iidis, p. 138). It mwt alto ba 
notad that Artihtra'i brotbar'a aos Viaana rwcaivad (aocordiag to tbaaa 
AuIo-pod/tAAt) l-ida-aMrpddd fron BalUiaama (op. di., p. 148, f.n.), 
ona of whoa# known dalot ia a.n. 1165. Tbit dtta ooiacidtt happily with 
that glvas by Sari'inaada. It it to ba noted, bowtrar, that tho sama of 
Anibars'a aos b sot rooordad ia tbaaa gasaalogicii tocoonU. Thb b aodna* 
what putaling I bnt pottibiy it may ba axplainad by tba Sol snlfkaiy aup. 
pmiUon that aa Sarriaanda bft Basgal for tho dbUni Sootb (whrra UcM 
hb work haa bam prwarvod, and not is Basgal), no aceennt aitbar of 
biro or hb family waa known or kapt b tha gasaolgical booki arnpUad 
in Bangal for porpoatt of tooiai rafmsm. Nagandranath Vats, hew* 
arar, makaa a mbtaka (op. eit., p. 108, f.n.) whts ha idaetifiaa o«r asthor 
with a mudi later and batter known Sarvinaoda. whoa* fathte'a mtoo b 
givtn aa Digamhara. 


Asrccn op samsijut Lnxuivu 

must be preiuined. to have been eitbo contemporaneous vriUt or 
composed before this date. 

Let m now see if there it anything in the date furnished 
by the fstbhdfitjMii itself whkh vrould conflia with tins con* 
duiion. Of a large nutnber of authors cited in this anthology, 
We possew no auLbentic informaticHi; but those about whom 
our knowledge it more definite can be grouped into three classes; 
(1) Those who fiouriihed before the date {voposed by us, i.e.. 
before, say, aJ). 1150; those who were contemporaneous 
with this date; and (S) those who may be supposed to have 
lived after this date. We need not consider the first of these 
groups. Of the second group, j.e., of those authors who are 
known or conjectured to have lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century, the names of jayadeva, Marikha, Sribarfa, 
Kalbana, Hemicirya, Jenduka, and Kalyii^adatta are noublc. 
The four verses of Jayadeva in this anthology are taken from bis 
Cftn-fttvinda; of the tbirty>(hrce verses of MaAkha, about thirty 
can be traced in hU irtkaniha<criiA; and almost all of the 
seventy^en verses of Sriharu, who is generally cited with the 
designation ncj^hakartr, are found in his wdl-known poem. In 
the same way, almost all the verses of Kalbajia in this anthology 
are traceable in his Rija^aroAginV There is, therefore, no 
doubt as to the identity of these authors, ti is not clear, how¬ 
ever, if Hemicirya is the famous Jaina teacher and versatile 
writer Hemcandra^ for only one verse of this author is quoted, 
and it it difficult to locate it in the voluminous writir^ of the 
indutcrious Jaina polygrapher. The case is much the same with 
Jenduka and Kalyinadatta, for it is not dear if they are iden¬ 
tical with the poets of the same- name * meniiooed by hfahkha 
at bis contemporaries. While one verse of each of these poets 
(not traceable anywhere) is given in this anthology, we possess 
no information about them (except what MaAkha teUs us) 
which would help us in tupportir^ this suggested identification. 
Even if these identifications of Peterson be presumed, the result¬ 
ing condtuion would not any diffmnee. The dtaiion of 

' PM«i«eo UmUSm Mit of Unm ciutiom. No. 1517, wUeii lo not 
(oaad ia oorars •tuoyMosly ie iror{adfo.vacoM-«oMveM)W u 

W. 305 and it ptohtktf «mt|l; sttriboUd to firibano. 

* Ua&kba uv, 71d| eaUt biB Jioditka. 
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<onuinporary authors need not by itself ptescni any dirooo* 
JogiaU difficulty; for it is not unreasonable to attumc that iii 
coRipUing an anthology Vallabbadcva airaed a; being up to 
^le by including quotations from contemporary poets, roost 
«f whom were perhaps already famous and some of whom were 
undoubtedly Kashmirians.’ 

The third group of poets cited, i.e., those who may be 
su|q)o«ed to have lived considerably later than the tmlftfa 
•century, may again be classed into two groups: (a) those whose 
identity cannot be taken as clearly csubii^cd. and (b) (hose 
who can be identified with some amount of certainty, fn the 
first of these groups foil Amfudatta (with the hoiKirific title 
Mhigaveta) and Arjuoadeva. Peterson suggests that Amytadatta 
was a oourt-poet of Sbihib-ud-Dfn, whom be places, on the 
authority of Cunningham, in aj>. 18S5; while he prt^rosed to 
to identify Arjunadeva with the Param&ra prince Arjunavanna- 
deva. who liv^ in the first half of the thirteenth catiuiy and 
wrote a commentary* on the Am<tru4aiaka. in which he refers 
to Mufija VikpatirSja as predecessor. It is ditfiiuli to accept 
these identifications in the absence of sufficient data. The vctm; 
no. 609 in the ^uhAaptmufi, attributed to Aiuytadatca, is ex- 
fdained in the verse which immediately prooedes it (no. 606) as 
-ShibSb-ud-DIn’s challenge to an intending invader of Kashmir. 
From this Peterson concludes that Amyt^tia was one of the 
•court-poets of Shihib-ud-DIn. But no work of Atuytadatui. 
except a few verses in the anthologies, is known to exist; and 
the evidence of the anthologies and later citations is not con- 
aistent. but points to an earlier date. One of Amrtadatta's 

' Cont«aipo(W 7 <}Q»Utiau m aol naotaa) it sadMlofiM, m ImUiicm 
< il it M« ncA rwv la Sir*t«dhaTC'fod4AHi and Badmiti-kcr/iiftT**’ Th* 
probability or fset that ■om« of Umm ostbon lived beyond middle 
of the twelfth (oaUiiy into saoUter decede or two b of M Mricnt coooe- 
qoMM to o«r eoAchielea. ServOnoAda** refei o t o to a ooRlemporuy 
aatholoEy, ae^n, aood Bot be Uke« u oauaeol in • technieel IteoUae. 
Thai Royyska qaotee Is his dleihMfe.«errMoe |sd. KivysiadU, 86, p. liS) 
from Kalhap* (J?4fa-lere*, Iv, 441), which work was not emnpbCed till 
*.B. tldO, M welt as fron SfikMfha-t&rUa of bis oera popll MsAkhs. 
written aboot a.b. 114S. In a IsaiceB, aa is a work oa poeUa or penmar. 
each wUUseAioB of “nsodera” works is oo* oot of plaos bat rosily ad 
oriraUa. 

* Bd. XivyairtU 18 . Basobsor- 
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vena cited in the (no. 4S) U also pven anony¬ 

mously in (he KaiMndra-vacant-amitccoya (no. SI): but this 
latter anthology quotes no other poet who is known to be of a 
later date than ao. 1000.* Amftadatu has. again, a verse in 
SadukU-^utrnSmrta (ed. BibL led. p. 147) in which be extols 
the beauty of the ladies of UttarApatha. The date of this an¬ 
thology is known to be a. 0. 1206. It is also noteworthy that the 
verse no. 45 of Amftadatu is cited anonyiQoutly by Mammaja. 
who himself is quoted by Vallabhadeva and who caonoc be plac¬ 
ed later than t^ end of the eleventh century.* All these facts 
would throw doubt on the identification proposed by Peterson 
and render a revision of Amfudatu’s date necessary. Of Arju- 
uatlcva, only one verse (no. 1822) is quoted in the 5uh/(dfi(dt«ii, 
and it cannot be traced in the only known commentary of 
Aijunavarraadeva, with whom Peterson seeks to identify him. 
There arc hardly any available data which would justifv this 
identification, which must still be regarded as a mere conjciture. 

Greater difficulty is presented by those autbon who can 
be identified with some amount of probability or ceruinty 
with authors who are known to have lived after the twelfth 
century. These arc Rajiiuka Jonaraja and 5rf-Bakapandi(a. 
The title rijdnaka of the former would indicate that JonarSja 
was probably a Kashmirian; but there is no other evidence* 
which would enable us to identify him definitely with Jonarkja 
who is known to have coaiinued the Rij^antfiginJ and liv^ 
in Kashoiir in the reign of ZainHti-'Abidui in the beginning of 
the fifteenth centay. One 5rT-Baka is mentioned in 8rlvara’s 
continuation of the jfd)a-/at«ngmT. and is known to have flourish¬ 
ed ill the reign of the prince named above. The verse no. 2655 
of the Subh^tfyali explains that no. 2652 was composed by 
5rIBaka for the delectation of Zain-ul-'Abidln. This somewhat 
pedestrian verse, however, is composed in the ordinaiy anuffubh- 
inetr^ and is couched in a strange form which introduces the 
poet in the first person : 

fft-jamotUbhoittniTtfiath iloko'yenh cStit^iirilah j 

ffi-bakena maySkan vSride hima-varfini || 

' ThoBM, lBtr»teeU<B. p. 16. 

*Sw 8 K. D*, SmM PmUu, I pp. USf. 

* Mom of lbs Uno vonw sUnbutod to Jeturiia by Vollbhsdovs am 
trscAsMo ia JoAAfijs'o eoatiiiMtiaB of tho JU^«.|ora*. 
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Tbe gciiuiaencss o£ these references to historical persotiagcs can* 
not be doubted; but it is not clear if these verses have not 
found their way into tbe anthology at soioc later time. If 
we are to rely on SarvSnanda's date and his elution of the 
anthology and ita compiler, there is no other alternative but 
CO regard these verses as later interpolatioas into the work. 
From Peterson's own account in the Preface, U is evident that 
(lie was much studied in Kashmir: and the first 

Ms of the work, which be received from Pandit OurgS^asId, 
b desCTibed by him as being the ottc whidt the Pandit "bad 
himself used when a pupil in Kashmir”. In an anthology 
which was in current use, it o)uid not have been difficult to 
intqpolate at a later lime verses of contemporary authors relat¬ 
ing to wcU*known princes. This may be suspccud firam tbe 
fact that Peterson’s manusaipt C interpolates verses which are 
not found in A, B and D, and which Peterson himself believes 
to be inconsutenc with what he cousiden to have been the 
original text. This suspicion gains support also from the read¬ 
ings of the South Tndian MS of the SubASsitotiiifi refetred to 
by Ramakrishna Kavi *, which gives verses and names not trace¬ 
able, or ascribed to different authors, in the printed edition of 
the text. 

We may now sumiiurize what we have cried to discuss- 
above in this way : — 

(1) Peterson had good reasons to asugii the SniihSfiiivaii 
to a ^tc not earlier than the fifteenth century from the re¬ 
ference in one of the verses to Zain-ul-'Abidln, and feuiii the 
probabilit)' that some of the pocu included were contemporaoc- 
ous with that prince. 

(2) But SarvSnanda undoubtedly knew this anthology, 
which he dtes and quotes from, along with the name of the 
compiler. 

(8) Sarvinanda gives the date of hb commentary (in which 
this citation occurs) as aj>. 1160. 

(4) There u no reason (apart from (he confikt witJi the 

' Pr«(*M t« .tvowinnuten-iutU. p. 4i PrtfMS to CoSarUapt, U. 
iv. Tbe MS copy of the ^tAariMrefi meatioDed la the ffepert of tU 
Worliiitg tMo Ptrifolotie Portf of tik* Oovt. OritMol U8S. Mrory, 
.Vnfrw, darLoc 1916-19 (p. 40} deee set ceMoia the asaee of the oon- 
piler, end eppeere to be a diflWeat arork. 
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acctpced date of the SufrAaf**««*fO u> dispute this 

•date given by Sarvinanda of his own commentary. 

(5) If we are to accept the limit supplied .by Sarv5nanda’» 
date, we must consider all references to or verses of later 
authors or personages in the anthology as interpolations. 

(6) Sarvinanda's reference in ajk 1160 to the SubhasUSvaii 
and its author, and his quotation from it, supply the lower 
limit to iu date, and do not justify such a late date for the 
anthology as the fifteenth century assigned by Peterson. 

(7) The qooution in this anthology from poets who lived 
about AJK !1» makes it probable that it could not have been 
compiled very far from this date. 


JJtdfl, 1927. 



SARVANANDA AND VALLABHADEVA 


In his very interesting ariide in BSOS^ vol. v. pu i, pp, 
27 L on my suggested date of the SubhSfiUknli of Vallabbadeva 
fJRAS, 1927. 471 1), Prof. A B. Kdth tries his best to mini* 

mixe the imporunoc of the passage in Sarvinanda’s commen* 
tary. which not only makes a reference to the KSioiTraka Val- 
labhadeva but actually cites verse no. 720 h'ont his Subh&iita- 
vali, Frofeasor Keith expresses bis belief that the citation is 
"merely an isterpolation": but as this statement-probably 
appeared too sweeping, he hastens to add that it it rather “an 
intelligent addition of tome scribe*'. This may, indeed, be a 
facetious ways of solving the problem; but the probiem does 
not appear to be so easy, and the question of interpolaiion is 
uiic on which it docs not help to Ik dogmatic in (he absence 
of definite and Diivty conclusive evidence. 

Professor Keith's arguiiiciKs on this qucvlioii arc far from 
convincing. 1 cannot agree with lus view that the passage* in 
question is precisely of the kind that can be interpolated with 
case, for it is neither irrelevant nor haphazard. On this point 
no predse arguntenc is possible except the impression one deri¬ 
ves from the context in which ilte particular passage oocun. 
as well as from general scbotiastic practice, which docs not 
preclude dtatiou of an illusuadon to explain x somewhat un* 
luual usage. Readily; the (ext in question again witliout any 
decided bias in any direction, I cannot find anything in if 
which would justify me in holding that it is an interpolation; 
and the onus of proving that it is such lies on those who allege 
it. Professor Kdth speaks of “the curious mode of dtstion"; 
but there is nothing extraordinary in the ciution of the name 
of the author along with the name of the work from which 
the quotation is made. Nor is it a fact that no parallel can 
be found to this procedure in the rest of the Tika-Mrvoava, as 
Professor Keith all^;ef. It is true that Sarvananda's general 
procedure is to cite briefly either the name of the author or 

' «( Awsrs with Um fiM-swrosM of StrriiMada, 

•d. Trivandrum, 1914-17, ^ U, p. 130. 
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ihat d the work, mo«t often in a contracted form; but mch 
^utiofu are also to be found : 

Pt. ti, p. 21 : mhd ki f&hilya-kolpctarutfa M-pavyokena 
vSstM&maHjarjith bha^itam—sa jeyeii, etc 

Pt. ii, p. S2 : ttdhi t» somhitSyoA varShaif, 

Or, in another form : 

Pt. i, p. S4 ; ill dhUu-pirSyar^ pdr^MCOndra/i. 

ProfesMM- Keith also Ends it extraordinary that not merely the 
uaiae but also the desoiption Kaimlraka should be employed 
in the citation; but I fail to see anything unusual in distin¬ 
guishing an author by locality. cs 5 >eciaUy when stich a differen¬ 
tiation is useful in marking the Vallabhadeva of the Suhhd- 
fitivali horn the scholiast Vallabhadeva, whom also SarvSnanda 
quotes twice simply as Vallabba with a pointed reference to 
his commentaries on SiUtpSiA* (pt. ii, p. 23) and Kumira* (pc. 
ii, p. 550). It does not help aitical scholarship to suspect inter¬ 
polation at every step, simply because the particular passage 
may happen to be at variance with accepted opinion 
with regard to the date of the somewhat dubious text of an 
anthology. He must have indeed been a very "intelligent’’ 
scribe who could not only find an apt illustraiion from an 
anthology but also give the name and precise description of 
its comfdier. 

Professor Keith's next argument that Sarvananda's text in 
general is sutpidously corrupt does not appear to possess mudi 
weight. At least, the authenticity of the passage in question 
receiva suppon from the fact that the reference also occurs in¬ 
dependently in the manuscript noticed by Sesagiri Sastri in his 
RcpoTi (No. 2, p. 26). Professor Keith, however, attempts to 
support his general argument of a faulty text by referring to a 
passage which Sarvinanda purports to quote from Durgha{a 
but which is given entirely differently in the Durghoforvrtli 
of $aranadeva. which Professor Keith takes to be the work, 
cited by Sarvinanda. It is, however, not clear at all that the 
Durghel^ftti of Saranadeva was actually meant by Sarvinanda, 
for neither the full title nor the author's name appears. It 
would seem, on the other hand, that it U not a case of confu¬ 
sion or faulty text-tradition, but of a reference probably to an¬ 
other unknown or lost work, whidi dealt with durghela usages 
in the same way as Saranadeva's work does. Aufredit notes a 
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Dur^tUa by Rakfica, presumably Maitreya Rakfita, wbicb i* 
quoted by Ujjvaladatta in his commentary on (he UttSdi-t^tras 
(ed. Aufirecht, il. 57; lii. 160; iv. 1). This supposition that 
Sarvinanda refen to a work ocher than that of iarai^adeva 
gains further support from die fact that while 5aranadeva's 
work, as known from its second verse, was not composed UU 
AJ). 1172, Sarvinanda himself gives the date of composition of 
his own work as A.D. 1160. It is not maintained that Sarvk* 
nanda's text, as it stands, is faultless. We must make allowance 
for misquoutions. often made from memory, ustul in com* 
mentaries, for even a careful writer like Maromata sometimes 
misquotes; but it cannot be said, in the absence of delinilc 
evidence, that Sarvwanda’s work cm \xry much in this direc¬ 
tion. Nor can we deduce from such misquotations, even if they 
occur, that the texc-iradiiion is faulty. At any rate, it has ao( 
been proved yet that such liberty has been taken in the text 
of SaivSnanda as would admit (he posubility of regarding the 
passage in question as an iiucrpolaiioo. 

The problem, therefore, is certainly not as simple as Pro* 
feamr Keith would like us to think, and Sarvananda's citation 
of Vallabhadeva cannot be su complacently dismissed. Pro¬ 
fessor Keith’s contention really narrows down the question to 
two main issues which are in the nature of alternatives, via. 0) 
whether we should regard, as Professor Keith maintains, that 
the passage in Sarvinauda, which refers to and quotes 
from KSfmfraka Vallabhadeva’s SubfiisitSvali is *’aa in 
telhgent addition of some scribe", or (ii) whether 
the poetical quotations in the SubhifitSoeli, which conflict with 
the date of Vallabhadeva thus indicated by Sarvinanda’s re¬ 
ference and quouiion (assuming the passage to be genuine), 
arc to be r^rded, as I u^gested. as later interpolaiions in a 
work which is admittedly a compilaiton or an antholog)*. It 
is difficult indeed to balance the probabilities, and 1 fully 
admitted the difficulty in my previous artide: but it is clear 
that no substantial reason has yet been uiged for regarding 
Sarvinanda's passage as an interpolation in (be text, and that 
therefore there is no other allemaitve than take the Suhh2- 
as prior in date to Sarvinanda’s commentary in which 
this passage occurs. Professor Keith imagines that his views have 
been shared by other scholars; but so far as I know, attention 
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hM never been <lnwn to the pu»»ge in question, nor have the 
difficulties which this passage has raised ever been discussed. 
It is true that the acceptance of my suggestion would involve 
ifae assumption of a laigc number of interpolations of verses 
of presumably later poets into the present text of the Subho^itd* 
voli; but (he Sub/tSfitivali, as 1 have already shown, was an 
anthology in current use (as opposed to the Tikd-^rvasva, 
whose manusoipts even have become rare), whose text cannot 
be and hat not been regarded as posseaing an invkdable sanc¬ 
tity, tod in which it would have been easy to interpolate at later 
times verses of reputed, especially Kashmirun, authors- As 1 
have diicusied this aspea of the question at some length in 
my previous artide on the subject, and as Professor Keith's 
critidsm does not make any suggestion on this point, 1 
refiraiu from recapitulating my arguments here. It is somewhat 
surprising, however, u> find Ftofessor Keith asserting that "tea- 
ion suggests that it is more logical to suppose one intr^lation 
in the fiki-tarvesva than nuny in the SuMdsirdzuofr”, It ia 
tcrtainly a more simple procedure, but ! cannot tee how it is 
more logical; for it is not good logic to measure the balance 
of probability, always and especially in this particular case, by 
ihe mere quantity of incerpolatitMis in the respective texts. To 
a critical inquiry it is immaterial whether the number of inter¬ 
polations in (he one text or the other is one or many, so long 
as other ^ts may be adduced to point to the reasonable pro¬ 
bability of regarding a pas^c or passages as genuine or inter¬ 
polated. In spite of IVofessor Keith's very able, if somewhat 
unwarranted, arguoMnu, nothing definite has yet been uiged 
lo prove that Sarvknanda's passage is in reality an interpolation 
into his text; would it not be more logical to suppose that the- 
passages in the Subfiifiliveii, whidt really conflict with the 
date suggested by Sarvinanda’s reference, are later interpola- 
tkms, in a work wbidi was in the nature of a current antho- 
logical compilation > 

Profdsor Keith very pertinently refers to the negative value 
of my suggestion; for the date achieved would hardly be of 
any practical use when the suspicion of interpolation is in¬ 
separable from the text for whidi the new date is obuined. I 
must admit that the result obtained by me has not been very 
encouraging from the practical point of view; but at the same 
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time it makes dear the necessity o( >e-«litiiig criucally the tm 
ol the SttbftifiiStmU from ampler and better manuscript* 
tuaterial, for it must be admitted that Peterson's materiaU were 
not of such a nature as to make his edition the final one, more 
cspedally when one considers it in the light of the present 
inquiry. 

SSOS T. pt. iu, 189. 
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BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN CIVILIiATION 


The culiunO urigia and early development of civiluatton 
in India, a complex civilization which today calls iucll Hindu, 
present a problem wbkb is at once a mosc difficult and most 
fascinating one. It has engaged scientific curiosity and investi- 
gauon for over a century, ever since Sir William Jones, in a 
Hmous addreai delivered befivc the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1786, had the unerring insight to observe the dose connection 
between the principal languagcx of Europe and the sacred Ian- 
gu;^es of India and Persia. 

Supposed Aiy«ii Su^riori'fy 

But in the early stages of the inquiry, when facts were too 
meagre for a proper reconstruction lost or obscure origins, 
there was a tendency to supplement the paucity of facts by an 
abundance of fancy. In the lau century, for iiutancc, most 
schdars, headed by Max Miillcr, formulated the hypothesis of 
a highly cultured Ar^’an race, the prototype of the pretent-day 
Europeans and Indians, spreading in ancient times as a great 
civilizing force. It was surmised that the original inhabitants 
of India were dark-skinned hatbariant, if not aaual savages, 
possessing very little material or intellectual culture. To this 
land of barbarians came a white race of Aryans whOk for the 
first time, brought with them civilization w’ith its arts and 
ideals. This civilization was sU]^>oted to have been originally 
of the pastoral type, simple and idyllic, and noble in compari¬ 
son with tile Ixubnric s^emloiir of Egyptian and B.ibylo<)ian 
cultures. 

Philology had already suggested the lingtiisiic affi'.ity of 
these civilizing Aryans with the peoples uf Europe; and the 
sciences of comparative tnytholog)- and cumptinitive religion, 
even in their infancy, could discern striking agreements in the 
(hought-srorld of the Indo-Aryans with that of the peoples of 
Greece and Italy and of the Germanic. Celtic, and Slav lands. 
Their original home was unknown, but a vxtv central place 
was found in Central Alio, a laisd of romantic mystery. The 
al>original ])Cople$ of India were supposed in have sobmitled 
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after a brief but unavaUing misiance u> the tuperior Aryam 
who. as a matter of courK. arjaniied India by imposing ^ hfir 
rule and their civilization on the uncultured dark races. It 
was thus presumed that aJ] (hat was great and good and 
characteristic in Indian culture was evolved by the civilized 
Ar>-aju; and whatever was dark and degrading and uon-essen- 
tiaJ was supposed to have been the touiribuiiun of the suppress¬ 
ed non-Aryan mentality. 

Such was the picture of the origin and foumlaiion of 
Indian culture drawn by acholars. mostly European, in the last 
century: .‘tnd it found iu way into school and college text¬ 
books to bcconic almost canonical. The early Vcdic records 
were at that time the ipain. If not the only, source of uiforma- 
lion, and they only confirmed this pro-Aryan bias. The ex¬ 
ample of the prt«nt-tlay Europeans, spreading through a mt.- 
leas urge as a superior race into the land of tlarker races and 
iiiipMing their luliurc on ihciii, naturally icmpicd and colour- 
«l this liypt.tli«M of a superior ;ind civilWng .\r>aii people 
in inx'Iiisiorit; India. As, on the one hand, it tluiiercd the 
European scit»c of superiority and was readily accepted iu 
Euru|}c, * 0 , on the other hand, the higher and educated classes 
iu India, who bad absorbed the European ntenialily from their 
European studies, found no difficulty in subscribing to it. inas¬ 
much as the llicory gave ihcmi. as the unquestioned dcsccndaiiu 
of the Arvuii conquerors, a sense of glorioiiv urigiii, as well as 
the secret eitisfaciion of a ch»c rchnioinliip with their Euglidi 
rulcn. 

This mental attitude was fostered, no doubt, by various 
causes. Nothing, or next to nothing, was yet known of the 
history of the ancient world. Atsyriology and Egyptolcgy were 
just feeling ilicir first steps haltingly. Evidences from archaco- 
logy, both historic and prehistoric, in India and Pentia. as well 
as in Egypt, Mesupotamia, Asia Minor and the Aegean area, 
were just beginning to be gaiho’cd. TIsc facts and principles 
of comparative philolog)- and companUve mythology were only 
beginning to be vaguely grasped. There was no other alierv 
native, therefore, but to fall back upon what was our only 
souKe of Information, viz. the comparaiivdy lale Urahtnanical 
literature as found in the Vedic records. In-addition to oil 
this, there was in India an absence of social assimilation of 
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the higher cU»es wiUi the maaes. partly cmpha»i*d by the 
fully dehncd Brahmankal notion* of caite and further aggravat¬ 
ed by the dittntegrating force of European ideas, which bred 
in the newly educated Indians a sense of superiority to. and 
aloofness from, the lower and uneducated groups. So, the 
theory of dvilued and civilizing Aryans, coming with a nussion 
of culture to the dark races, b«ame fully established; and U 
was considered rank heresy to question the superiority of the 
Aryans in any walk of Ule. 

Tke /ndo*£urop«anj 

But hard facts in India itself seemed to apee very badly 
with this complacent reconstruction. Contradiction* of men¬ 
tality language and culurc. which are present even now ui 
India and had been present throughout the ages, and of winch 
the Hindu synthesis had in many cases made a badly paiched- 
up iob, brought in complications. The moei important fact 
was the presence of the great Dravidian languages in the South 
and of the Kol-Mun^i (Austric) languages in many parts of 
,«)rthem Ihdia. along with distinct types of ctdiure which 
these linguistic groups indicated. One enveloping Aryan garb, 
no doubt, covered up these diversitim of culture; but Ae 
differences between the old Aryan world and the old l>ravidian 
world sharpened ihemsdvea into an omlioc when facu of 
Dravidian literature and antiquity began to be contrasted with 
(hose of the early Aryans. Now liiqfuistic palaeontological, 
ethnological, and anthropological researches into the cultures 
of andent peoples who used the Indo-European speech, vu. the 
Vedic Aryans, the Avesiic banians, the Homeric Creeks, the 
Latin race*, the Old Slavs, the early Celtic, the Tcuiomc, and 
the Scandinavian race* coupled with archaeological finds in 
North and Central Europe, in the Aegean area, in Asia Minor, 
in Persia, and in lodU have very seriously assailed the theats 
of Indo-European antiquity and superiority in caUnre by esub- 
lisbing the comparatively recent and crude dtaracter of the 
Indo-Eurc^>eao tmlUitf which was far briow that of peoples 
like the Egyptians and Aasyrio-Babyloniam. who were abeady 
possessed of a much edder civiliiaiion of an advanced type- 
bhodogically, it U doubtful if the Indo-Europeans were really 
one people even at the time when they <Ed not separate, but 
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linguistically they probably were lo. They spoke a fine lao' 
guage which, u we know, became Sanskrit in India, Greek in 
Greece, and l^tin, Teutonic, and o(her languages in other 
lands of Europe and Asia, 

Their religion, as Meillct has tried to reconstruct it by lin¬ 
guistic reaearcbes, was a very primitive and simple aSair, but 
it had some fine and notable features in it. It consisted chieSy 
in the worship of a sky-father and of the sun, fire, and other 
beneficent spirits of nature, through the pouring of holy libea- 
lions. We have no indication as yet of elaborate mythology, or 
mystery, or ritual, or priesthood. These primitive ttvdo-Euro- 
peans did not of their own initiative make any great advance in 
intellectual or maien'al culture, but they were a very receptive 
people who could imbibe and assimilate ideas from o^er^ 
Thus, culturally they were a backward race when they came in 
touch with the peoples of the A^ean area. Asia Minor, ackd 
Mcsopotaiub. and from thcK latter they appear lo have learnt 
a great many essentials of progress. The most notable achieve¬ 
ment of their own in culture was that they were prolnbly the 
first to tame the horse. 

Their original habitat Is still a matter of ountroversy, but 
the Central i^an hypothesis is well-ni^ gone. It is most 
probable that they lived originally somewhere in Central or 
Eastern Europe; and before the)' liroke up and spread, they 
bad just come into the Bronre >Vgc of culture at about the 
middle of the third millennium B.C. Tbc)- begun ic» pour down 
as a force destructive to culture into the rich and highly dvilia- 
ed lands of the South, into Greece and the Aegean area, and 
into northern Mesopotamia. Tribes or groups of them settled 
in regions south of the Caucasus, in the Zagros mountains, as a 
strongly oiganiaed and growing body of people with horse- 
breeding as one of their trades. Some groups of them, like the 
Manda. the Mitanni and the Harri, seem lo ha\*c carved out 
kingdoms for themselves in these regions already in the second 
millennium B.C. Aryan names of Mitanni chiefs and their 
gods in the Boghar Koi records show that the Indo-Inmian 
modification of the Indo-European people had already taken 
place in northern Mesopotamia: for these Mitanni chiefs 
appear as wordtipping Mitra. Vanina. Indra, and the N&iatyai: 
as bearing name like Artaiama, Tusraiia, and Suttarna; and as 
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speaking the tndo-Iraniaa phase of the language, in which Axy&a 
words like ^ika, ten, /»&«, tatuh and tuto arc found. The 
Tell-cI-Amania tableu of about the some time mention pcitices 
with Aryan names Ukc Biridaswa (Bfhadaiva). Suwardaia 
^Oryadaiu). Yasdata (Yazdiu), and Ariainaoya. Even the 
Kassites of Babylon, ruling for several centuries from 1800 B.C. 
onwards, had borrowed some of their gods from the Aryans, 
even H they themselves were not Aryans, e.g. Sursas, the sun- 
god; Marutias, the wind-gods; Bugas (Vedic Bhaga); Siroalia 
(Himalaya), the Queen of Snowy Mountains; and Dakas (Dakjpt), 
a scar^od. 

It U dear, ihercfiwe, that the Indo-Europeans were pcnc- 
oratii^ and establishing themselves in the regions of oorihem 
Mesopotamia at about 2000 B.C., generally peacefully as liorse- 
dcalos and liUers of the soil, but. when occasion demanded, 
alM violcnUy as fighien. Here they padually evolved the 
characteristic Indo-Iranian culture in its earliest form, before 
the Indian Aryans separated from the Iranian. The compara¬ 
tively simple Indo-European tdigion soon became a kind of 
proto-Vedk religion with iu complex group of notions, possib¬ 
ly tlirough cuntaa with the peoples of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, who possessed much older and more organiied religi¬ 
ous systems. New gods were borrowed, and perhaps here they 
had the rudimentary idea of Indra as a filter and slayer of 
primeval sepenu and dragons, much like the Babylonian Mar- 
duk. The dcmonolatry of Babylon with iu malignant serpenu 
i-amf 10 be known and vaguely believed in. and their Baby¬ 
lonian names arc preserved in the Alharvt-Veda. The Indo- 
Iranians seem to have imbibed also from their neighbours the 
idea of a hierarchy of gods and a schewl of priests. Of arts 
and enfu the simple Indo-Europeans posset little; they 
must have, in this new environment, been impressed by the 
pomp and splendour of the cities and courU of Assyria and 
Babylonia; and there U evidence to show that some of the 
material and artistic ideas of their life must have been strongly in¬ 
fluenced by those of the Assyrio-Babylonians. 

Thus, when iKe Indo-Aryans came to India, the Indo- 
European demenu in their life aiul character must have been 
greatly modified and developed through contact with the peo¬ 
ples in whose lands they sojourned en route. The high degree 
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of dvilizatioii testified to by tbe u ihos explicable. 

They came to India with a composite culture which must have 
aiisorbed a great deal of the existiog Western Asiatic dvilizx* 
lion. The Indo-Aryan populace similarly pertiaps was also a 
complex body, in which the original Indo-European ethnic 
cictnciu. even if it is supposed to have beai homogenous, had 
milled more or lew with Adanic. Caucasian. Assyrian, Ela¬ 
mite and Iranian native elements. 

The oldest document that we possess of the Indo-Aryam is, 
as we all know, the Hg-Veda. In spite of iu being preserved in 
India, it had for a long time been taken as a document of the 
primitive, undivided, and common Indo-European speech and 
culture, but this view has now been abandoned. There are 
reasons to suppose that it is eacntially an Indiah document, 
though it possesses importance tor the historical study of the 
Indo-European culture as a whole. A great many of its hymns 
Hiid Ideas might have taken shape in Iran in the Indo-lranian 
stage of *peccli and culture, which Is equally proio-Vcdie and 
proto-Avataii. It was jxwsibly redactecl in India, but much 
of it mi^t liave been brought as a national or tribal heritage, 
perhaps modified later in the Indo-Aryan stage and supplement¬ 
ed by a large masi of newer and later hymns and ideas deve¬ 
loped under a new wiKeu in India, the whole fonning into a 
well-arrangctl corpus in this ancient document. 

Soiig<nifi must have been practised by Indo-Iranians be* 
h»re their differentiation into Indiaiu and Iranians, .nnd the 
Vedas thcmtelves mention old hymns compowsd by the fore¬ 
fathers of tlte Tfis, the nivids. Close agreement of metre, Ian- 
gn;^ and ideas in both the Rg-Veda and Ac .Huerta point to a 
common i>pc as the source, but the Indian colouring in the 
Rg-Veda it strong and unmistakable. At any rate, the opmion 
U gradually gaining ground that Ac age of the Erda it not 
the characteristic Hindu age as wc know it today; that is. what 
is known today as Hindu culture had not yet been fully thaiac- 
tcrtKd in Ais Intlo-Aryan document. 

SynthtMs of cultures: The Kol-MundSs 

In India. Ae Aryans came in contact with two imporuni 
types of people. Ae Dravidiatis and the Kol-MundSs. as nril at 
the Tibeto<Ainesc whom vfc may diuuiss for tbe present. 
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u tbcj rami * iolo the fickl at z much later date, when the 
Hindu culture had bccu fully cbaraciciiied and csubli^ecL 
The commioflinf of the*e three peojde*. the Arya, Dravida. 
and Kol, has coulted in a men remarkable lynihcsii of cuUittc, 
vit the Hindu culture as it U known today. The inienulngltng 
bad been so dose and complex that it is difficult today to 
diseniai^e clearly the lines of development: but it is becom¬ 
ing more and more apparent that the Aryam were not single- 
banded in building up the culture of India, and that the 
deeper substratum of this culture is to be found in the Kol 
and Dravidian contributions, which have been no less great. 

The K«rfi are now confined roughly to West Bengal, Chota 
Nagpur, the northeast of Madras Suie. and Madhya Pradesh; 
but on linguistic, ethnic and other grounds, it has been sur¬ 
mised that they were in India even before the Diavidians. and 
at one time overran the whole of the Gangeiic plain from 
western Himalaya to Bengal in the east, in whidi last place 
they were contiguous to their kinsmen, the Mens, the Khemrs, 
and other peoples who at one time occupied the whole of Indo- 
China. The language which they speak is diitina firom Indo- 
European. and belongs to a linguiaic family to whidi the 
name Auslric or Austio-Asiatic has been given by Peter Sdimidu 
Thb family of languages extends from Indo-China and the 
Malay Peninsula to the far-oS islands of Indonesia, Melanesia, 
and Ptrfynesta, and even to Madagascar off the south-eastern 

coast of Afrio. It presente al» a distinct type of eivilisauon. It 

seems, however, that the Kols in India never evtrfved any really 
great culture. As represented by their present-day descendants, 
the Santals, Hos. Mundaris and others, their culture has always 
been of a primitive type. Most of them, therefore, had been 
gradually absc^bed into the Hindti fold, and they adopted the 
Aryan speech; but in the course of this absorption, must 
have contributed a great deal of their own culture, even if their 
contributions are mostly submerged in the larger and more 
powerful Aryan or Dravidian forces. Even where they pre¬ 
served a mote or less complete isolation from the currents of 
Hindu cjviliiation, it roust have been almost impossible for 
them not to be profoundly influenced by the irresistible influx 
of Hindu notkms. They arc thus no longer purely Kol or 
Austric. 
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It U necessary, however, even if it is difficult, to separate 
and restore the Kol or Austric elements; and this can be done 
partly by a study of the present-day Kol people, and partly also 
by help derived from a study of then; kinsmen from Indo- 
Chinese and Indonesian sources. When we have some general 
idea of the real character of Austro-Asiatic thought and culture, 
we shall be in a position to trace it in ancient and medieval 
Hindu thought. The brilliant but pioneer studies of Przyluski. 
Julo Bloch, and Sylvain L6vi have made it clear that a large 
clement of the socalled <USf or non-Aryan vocabulary of Sans¬ 
krit is probably of Kol origin. The fact that common Sanskrit 
words like kambaUt^ tSmbal*, lingata, iarkarS, mukuta, 

moyaro, kaddla. hguda or kirpssa, and bSna are derived 

from Kol tongues shows that in certain important aspccu of 
Indian life and culture, there is a substratum of Kol influence. 
Some customs and ways of life current among primitive Indo¬ 
nesians. who arc the kinsmen of tl»c KoU, have their counter 
parts in those of andent and modem Imlians. Kol myths and 
legends have been Hinduiad in Hlmhi ra^lhtdogy, for the 
l^nds and traditions of a country never die. But thorough 
investigation Into this question ha* not yet been made. 

The Drauidiafis 


The Dravidians. however, were on .i higher cuhurallcvtl 
than the KoU; and it is ihe>'. more than any other people m 
India, who have contributed important elements m the syn¬ 
thesis of Indian culture. We have seen that the KoU are a 
people of a definite language- and culiurctype. which las lU 
Affinity outside India. In IndtvChina. in Mclanesa. and .« 
Polynesia. The Indo-Aryans are also well known in thCir 
affiniues; and if their original home is problcraairc. their con¬ 
nections with other knovm people* nf aiKicnt time* render the 
problem less of a pualc. But the Dravidians are a inx^tery 
people of the world ! Attempts have l>ecn made to 
tl^ racially with the Abyssinian* and linguMUcally 
Uralic races; such is the wide range followed in thc^oice of 
their affiniiie*. From cultural evidence, again. »t has be« sup 
posed that they were originally a Mediterranean p~plc. « d 
were possibly allied to the ancient Cretans and Lycam. Bui 
we cannot yet be definite: and. in realitv. wc must tonfes* our 
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i^raoce a* to when and how they caunc to India, if they at 
aU came from outside. The Disa Dasyus mentioned in the 
Hg-Veda are usually ajsuined to have bcai the aboriginal 
jicoplcs of Gajidhlra and the Punjab, but lhc*c need not be 
tlie only people to dianwtctired. Scholar* have sought to 
equate these words with Daba and Dahyu of Old Persian, 
wliile it has been pointed out that Dahai was actwlly a tribe 
meniioneil by later Persians and Greek* a* living to the 
»ouU»-ea*i of the Caspian Sea. It is probable that the 
Re-Vedic Disa-Dasyus were the Dravidian-speaking Medi¬ 
terranean race*. The ^g-Vtda often refers to the anS^ 
(Oat-nosed), km^lvac (daik-*kiiu»cd). mrdhravSe (of hosulc 
speech). iifMdtm (phaUiu worshipping) Disa-Dasyus who from 
their titics and forts (pxtr) resisted the Ar>-ans. Wc may con- 
icciure that the cxutcncc of these peoples m southern l^nj^ 
and .Sind may have prevented Aryan uiovcmcnl souihwart 
along the course of the Indus, and directed it eastward to the 
Cangctic plains. Whatever may have been the reason of Aryan 
expansion towards the cast. Sind was prc<ininenily a land of 
DSsa-Damis. and so an impure country to which entry is for- 
liidikii by ilic later Baudhayana DfuinnaSmra. 

Their to Indian odture 


Thus It seems probable that Utcy were living lO India 
before the coming of the Indian Aryans. Although southern 
India is now their stronghold, there U ample evidence, linguis¬ 
tic and otherwise, to show that at one time they «ta»ded 
from Baluchistan to Bengal. Ample evidena of an lud^n- 
dent Dravidian culture in ancient India is now found, and lU 
presence i* a direct challenge to the thesis that Hindu cuUi^ 
is the work of the Indo-Aryaiu alone. It u not p««Wc hw 
to cntCT into details, but one or two facu which will rn^e 
the point clear may be referred to. Philologisu of Dravidian 
and^Arvan language have demonstrated how tte A.^ 
speech has liccii profoundly influenced, since Vcdic um^ 
by Dravidian languages in phonetics, in vocabulary, in syntax, 
and in the general modiheatioa of grammatical forms- 
Dravidian influences on other aspecu of culture have also been 
Kiadnally recognised, and arc now becoming a mailer of such 
general accept»«« among scholan that it b not necessary here 
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to dilate upon it. Perhaps in this matter, c^>cdally regarding 
religious notioos, it is difficult to ascertain whsl the Aryan* 
absorbed from the Dravidians and what they took from their 
neighbours and kinsmen outMde India. The prcd>lm is fur¬ 
ther complicated by the cxtrauc likelihood of the Dravidian 
and Kol worlds of culture having been inextricably inter- 
mingled, in the Ganges vallc)* especially, befun the coming of 
the Aryans. At the same time, it U becoming clear that a great 
deal of the funduraatlal bases of Hindu thought and Hindu 
leligious notions, including myths and legends, on the one 
hand, and ritual, on the other, are not Arpn in their origin, 
but probably l>ravldian, or Dravidian and Kol mixed. 

We find, for instance, that most of the common notions 
that dominate the Hindu thoughi-vforld today arc absent iit 
(lie Rg-Veda, Old Ar)'an ideas and institutions which we 
find in the Vedas give place to soinethiug new and diScrau in 
the course of time. Some of these are undoubtedly the result 
i»r natural or lexical dcvdopnicni. but llicrc arc oilicts which 
arc inexplicable except by a study of Dravidian or other 
non-Aryan noiioni in ancient ard medieval India. One 
most strikii^ insunce is the modification of the I^-Vcdic 
idea of worship, which originally consisted of homa or 
the ritual of fire iacrificc. a form which is certainly Indo- 
Iranian ami most likely IiwU»-Europcaii. 'Hsc charactcrittic 
Hindu form of worship uxlay is pUjH. the idea and riiualistu 
of which arc entirely different from those of homn, whith has 
in later limes taken a secondary place, being confused ntw to 
those castes who claim descent from the Aryans. The Itotnc con¬ 
sisted in an invocation of the anihroponjorphic gods to receive 
through the fire the offering of butter, cakes, flesh and spiritu¬ 
ous drink, with the idea of receiving some benefits in return 
for the offering. But in piifi, which is the ordinary Hindu 
ritual today, there is offering of water, flower*, lease*, (runs, 
grains, incense and perfume, often actoiupatticd by musk and 
tbneing. The offering is made to the deity, whose living pre¬ 
sence is presumed in the consecrated Lu^c before the wor¬ 
shipper. there being always a sense of imimaic and ini«»e 
personal devotion or bhakfi, and not merely that of Vedic 
iradHha or belief. 

The Vedic home or yejile has thus been gradually rcpiac- 
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«d in fndiui religious history by the which Uke» a larger 
and more characurisiic pla» It has been ivaintained that 
the paji in all probability was a non-Aryan, possibly. 
Dravidian, ritual, with Kol influence also in it. At least in its 
.origin it is not Aryan and is not found among early Indo- 
Europeans ouuide India. The word pflja itself is probably 
.also non-Aryan in origin, as it has no t-ognatc in Indo-^ropean 
languages, as the word homa has. In the same way, phallus 
worship is probably originally non-Aryan: and the word 
•liAga itsdf hu been shown to be of Koi origin. Animal cults, 
like serpent-worship (which was also Babylonian), monkey- 
worship and cow-worship, have undoubtedly developed in 
India through Dravidian-Kol influence; for even if anthro¬ 
pomorphism is a characteristic of Vedic religion, we have no 
trace of soo-roorphism among the early Indo-£uropeaiu. 

Besides the above peoples or cthno-lingulstic groups, there 
is evidence of the prCKnce on the coau-lines of India (in South 
Baluchistan. South India, and In the Andamans) of a Negrito 
people, who were probably the original inhabitants of India and 
who were probably either killed off or absorbed by the Kols 
and the Dravidiam. On these points little can be said here, 
and mudt of the subjea is uill a matter of speculation and 
research. 

ConobonUion from Archaeology 

What has been said above on the basis of ethnic and Hn- 
guisUc evidences is also corroborated by archaeology. Wc 
have also received firom different paru of India the usual pre- 
hisioric objecu in plenty, the palaeolithic and neolithic implc- 
menu, crude pottery, beads, cave pointings, cromlechs, and 
dolmens, as well u indications of burial customs from pre- 
hiuoric burial sites. Some copper implcmcnu and oniamenu 
have also been found. All these, which have been collected 
and catalogued in various museums, reveal that India like 
other countries, passed through Palaeolithic and Neolithic Age. 
and that there was also an Age of copper implments. We do 
not know yet to what people we are to ascribe these primitive 
Stone and Coppei; Age weapons. It has been surmised that 
the Old Stone Age weapons belong to the oldest people of 
India, the N^ito, noiv mostly extinct or absorbed; and that 
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th€ New Stone Age weapons belong to the anceston of tbe 
KoU. while the Copper iraplcmenu can be asatbed equally 
to the early Kob and the early Dravidians. 

TAe Bronia Age 

For a long time, there was no evidence to prove a Bronze 
Age in India; and the Iron Age was thought to have followed 
the Copper Age. Bronze ariidet have now been found in differ¬ 
ent parts of India: and the roost important find was at 
Adittannallur in Tirunelveli District in tbe extreme South. 
'Ilic culture-t)^^ presented by these finds, as also the burial 
customs discovered in the tombs there, has, curiously, their 
counterparts in tbe edd tombs and finds at Crete, Cyprus. 
Anatolia, and to some extent at Gehareh near Ballon. 
Affinity with Crete and Cyprus seems to be greater in the 
crouching position of the dead body in the sarcophagi, and In 
the finds of gold masks and headbands. The tombs of Adtitao- 
lullur arc in the Dravidian country: and by measurement and 
other tests, the Adittannallur skull have been found to agree 
svith the typical Tamil skull. Tlie presumption naturally has 
been that the Bronze and Iron Age culture of Adittannallur 
was that of early Dravidians in South India; and an attempt 
has been made on these cultural evidences to seek their affinity 
with the Cretans and Lycians, on the one hand, and with the 
Sumerians, ou the other, as has been already staled. 

Harappa and Mohanjo-daro 

A number of discoveries have been made In the exava- 
lion at Harappa (1920-24) in Montgomery District in the 
Punjab and at Mohen>>daro (1922-29) in Larkana DistnO 
in Sind, which bid fair to reveal a new chapter of prehistonc 
India, having a bearing on subsequent culture-history, and 
which still awaits invcrtigaiion. These two culium. at Harap^ 
and at Mohenjo-daro. indicate an area of dvihation whim 
extended from Sind far up into the Punjab; and ihougb 
two sites arc 400 miles apart, they seem to be linked up with 
each other, and the discoveries in many points agree with those 
of AdittannaHur. Through Sir John ManhalPs moouraenud 
publication, the diaractcrisUo of thU early Indus valley avtll- 
otion have become suffidendy widely known to make i* un- 
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necessary for us lo do more dun briefly mention it. It re* 
presenu a civilization which wa* chiefly of cbalcoUthic times, 
but many strata have been revealed probably dating further 
bade. It is, however, certainly not Aryan, and goes tock to a 
period which is probably prior to the advene of Aryans in India. 

The discoveries show a highly advanced civilization with 
a complicated town-4tfe and developed ideas of arc The 
comparatively standard of domaik comfun attained is 
jsoved by the solidity and internal arrangement of the houses 
built with burnt bri^ and provided vdth baths, hypocausts. 
and elaborate drains, and by the lay-out of the paved streets 
and other similar evidence. Metal-craft, as shown by plcnii* 
ful bronze and copper objects and gold jewellery, was fully 
developed. The skill dupin)cd in the very large number of 
engravi^ seals containing hgures of aniiuals and undeciphci- 
able inscriptions, as well as in some figures of stone, terra¬ 
cotta and bronze, indicates the rise of the true glyptic art. The 
use of scone implcinenu still survived to a limited extent. 
Painted pottery, mostly thowing gctMnctrical designs in black 
on red ground, is common and uniform in t^-pc throughout 
.ill strata, while pol)-chroiDe wore appears in .1 later layer. 
Numerous figures of a iisother gtxldes*, representations of a 
gtxi with anblnns like those of Siva, of sacred hulls, and of 
• Ejects peculiar to the iaiva cults arc interesting mdintions of 
some forms of worship correspor'ding to later and iaiva 
culls. The image of a found at Mohcnjo4aro may in¬ 

dicate that sve owe yog*, *f a mode of contemplation, to the 
non-Aryan authors of the Indus riviliadon. Wide prevalence 
of charms and amulets in modem Hindu society lua)' also be, 
to a large extent, a heritage coming dowu from the people of 
Mohenjo-daro, where a large number of seals fouiul seem to 
have been used for similar purposes. 

At regards the disposal of the dead, the evidence is as yet 
too meagre. Examples of post-cremadon burials in cinerar)* 
urns, as wcH as fractional burials after exposure of dead bodies 
(0 beasts aod birds, have been found; but no regular burial 
ground has been discovered to prove the prevailing pracdcc. 
Examination of the comparatively few skulls found seems to 
point to four ditt'hci ethnic types having been rtpresmited in 
.the population of the town. 
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Attention bas been drawn to tbc striking sunilarity o£ 
iomc of these objects of art with those that have been found 
at Nal in Baluchistan, at Anau near Merv to tbc iiorth>cast of 
Persia excavated some time ago by the American. Pumpelly, 
and also at Elam in western Persia. Only some years ago. Sir 
Aurcl Stein spoke of the discovery of the remains of a similar 
culture in the Zhob valley in Baluchistan, where a large num¬ 
ber of eartben vessels, flint blades, arrowheads, alabaster cups, 
bone Imptemcnu, ami copper and broiue objects have been 
foumL A close relation to the culture of Molicnju-tlaro is 
attested to by terra-coita ligures of a mothcr-godilcu. hutnpctl 
bulls, and large burnt bricks UKd for a carefully constructed 
drain. 

From these indications, it appears that this was a culture 
which spread from India to western Persia; and its direct con- 
nection with the culture of undent Sumer has been presumetl. 
Through the dUcovciy at Susa and at two McsopinaniiatJ sites 
of some seals engraved with the characters of die as-yci tin- 
dedphered Indus valley saipi. it is very prol>;il»lc that the 
Mohenjo-daro rcinainv date approximately from the third mil- 
Icnium B.C. The makers of this remarkable dviliwiion were 
defeated by the Aryans who forced them to retreat to»-ard>. 
the south and south-east, where remains of similar dviliaiioin 
arc being excavated. The question naturally arises : ^Vh<^ 

were the people antong whom this type of culture cxntcd i 
No |»ccisc answer can yet be given. A connection with 
the hfediterrancan people, the Cretans and otheri. hat beetj 
suggested, while Assyrio-Babyioniaii scholars have pointed out 
afliniiy with similar antiquities from Sow and Babylon dating 
from pre-Semitic Sumerian times. It has also been suggested 
that the Harappa and hfohenjodaro remains should be con¬ 
nected with the original Dravidians. The problems prtsentcti 
by these discoveries have not yet been thoroughly invcwigaictl. 
but the question has been raised as to whethw and how far 
Cretan, Lydan. Sumerian, Elamite, and Dravidian arc wnucti- 
6d A solution to these cognate problems would in future 
bring in a truer knowledge of andcni race and cnlturc-move 
menu which arc at the basU of Indian civiliiation. And it 
will win for us from oblivion another diapicr in the hutory 

human cultural endeavour. 
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Condusicn 

Thiu, wc see that ibc foundutons of Indian culture are 
complex and iu beginninp obscure. Its development has not 
I>een hotnogeitcout. bat polygenous. It is based on early 
Dravidian and Kd cultures with certain other eletncnu sut' 
viving from still earlier peoples, and with certain element* 
brought in by the Indo-Aryans. The Aryan civilization was 
not purely Indo-European when it came to India; there were 
considerable Ananic, Mesopotamian, and other extra-Indian 
elements in it. The Kol-E^vidian dements, which probably 
formed a deeper basis of Indian culture than the Aryan, may 
have in their turn bad affinities with some of these extra-Indian 
clemenu. The great importance of the Aryan element lies in 
(be hmt chat it succeeded in givii^ Indian culture its form atvd 
unity, its dbdpliuc and order, but it is also highly probable 
that the pre-Aryan Kol-Dravidian danent forms It* deeper 
substratuoi. 


Awm Utiiw. /MrW s, t93S. 



WOM£N-i>££RS IN VEUIC LITERATURE 

OI great women in Vedic literature our information is un- 
/oriuna;cijr scanty and unceruin. Although some women 
appear to have been heroic enough U> take part in big lights, 
they have had no place in political life; the Maifrajwpl 
(4.7.4) expressly says that men go to the assembly, and not 
women. In the time of the Upanifads we have evidence that 
some women shared in the intellectual interesy of the day, as 
M cxonplihcd by YSjhavalkya's two wives, one of whom waa 
interested in his philosophical discussion, the other not As 
scholars or teachers some other women are mentioned, such as 
(rAtgl. who tried to embarrass even the great YX)Aavalkya by 
her searching questions. But these instances probably form 
exceptions rather than the rule; lor from the time of the 
UrAhraanas wc Gnd distinct traces of the lowering of the posi¬ 
tion of women. No doubt, the wife was a regular participator 
in the sacrificial offerings of her husband; but her right of 
independently offering oblation appears to have been restrict' 
cd in later tiroes. She was given an honoured place indeed 
as mistress in her husband's home, but she was still subservient 
to his will: and in the SatapiUha BrShmatja (1. 9. 2. IS; 
id. 5. 2. 9) we have a reference to the rule that the wife should 
lake her food, not with but after the husband. Although 
ihc KStydyttna trauta-sQira (I. 1. 7) remarks that the 4ruu 
'does not disaiminate between man and woman,’ this Brih- 
mana (4. 4. 2. IS) declares that ’women own neither them¬ 
selves nor an inheritance.* The marriage tie was indeed 
not lightly regarded, but polygamy was freely allowed, and 
the obligation of chastity was laid on the weaker sex 
alone. All this makes it doubtful whether the decidedly 
high ideal of family life, evinced by the implied equality of 
PatnT (wife) as the counterpart of Fati (husband), was always 
actually fulffllcd; but there is evidence to show, that the 
women’s own sphere continued to be the home, where her 
authority was seldom disputed (Taitl, Sam. fi. 2. 1. 1 : itta. 
Hr. 5. 2. 1. 10). 

But in the lime of the Rg-Veda women appear to have 
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cajo^ greater {reedom and equality. Wc hear of several 
wotnen-scers whose hymns are said to have been preserved in 
this earlicu record of Indo-Aryan culture. Ancient works on 
ljii-y*dic literature like the BrAsd-deuati of Saunaka and the 
several Anukranunu. all of which must have been composed 
some time before the Christian era, record the tradition of 
their audimbip, and ascribe to them sometimes single verses 
and sometimes groups of them nuining into whole hymns. 
The validity of the asaiption has sometimes been doubt^ by 
modern scbdais. with the suggestion that these hymus were 
later compositions based on ir^iional myths and legends; but 
iMXhing convincing has been adduced in support of this 
suggestion. 

lu Ibc Hg-Veda 

Wc have a list of tweniy'seveii women'SCcrs, called Brahma- 
vidinls, in the Ag-veda. Of these some. like Aditi. JuhQ. 
Indriin?. Sarama. Urvafi, Ratil and SQryi, can be counted as 
divine or semi-divine beings of a mythological diaracter; 
while some, like 8rl, Medhi, Daksini and jniddhi, arc ob¬ 
vious persoflihcaiions of abstraa ideas. Leaving them aside. 
we have only nine or ten Omhma-vidinh who can be regarded 
as real human beings rmpoosible for the verses asstgned to 
them. They arc ViivSvaia. Apili, Chofa. Godhi. w-iCe of 
Vasukra, sister of Agauya. LopSmudra. 8aiva(7 and RomafS. 
To this should be added the name of Vic, but it has bceu doubted 
whether she was a real woman-seer. The term Brahma-vidtnl 
in this connection need not be taken in a deeper philosoj^ical 
sense. The verses themselves show that die women-seers do 
not claim any higher knowledge of Brahman as it was under¬ 
stood in later times, but they only praise the various deities 
they worship and speak only of their osvn joys and sorrosvs of 
life. The term Brahman, therefore, should be taken here pro¬ 
perly in the earlier Vedic sense of prayer or devotion. 

Vie t The most remarkable hymn ascribed to which 
occurs in the tenth Mandata of the Rg-Veda (10. 125), is knows 
today as the OevT-sCiktaL. It is employed in the autumnal 
wonhip of the (^dess) DevT, for the 8ikta worshippers of the 
goddess uke diis '^Vedlc composition as the basW of their 
devotion. But the account given in. the subsidiary Vedic Itter- 
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aturc u differcnu There the hymn it said to base 
uttered by Vic. daughter of the sage Ambbnu (Vig^bhr^ 
But since the woman-seer in this hymn conceives, in a pats' 
tbeisUc mood, her unity with the universe as the source and 
regulaiiog ^irit of ail things, h bat been presumed that the 
name Vac (Word) it merely metaphorical, and that there never 
existed any real woman-soo- of that name. Hence U became 
possible, in later times, to identify the seer Vic with Vic Sara* 
tvaa. the goddess of speech, or with the abstract sabda-Brab- 
man (Logos), or even with &tkU as the principle of primeval 
Energy, and to vlabmatc on this basis various roysti^ inter¬ 
pretations of the hymn. But the older evidence of Vedic liter¬ 
ature itself goes against this presumption, and vciy cleariy 
rq;ards this hymn to be the composition of a particular woman- 
seer, whose lofty inpiration has, thus, given it a high place in 
the history of Indian thought. In lio impassioned utterance 
she tells us: 

1 walk with the Rudrus and the Vasua. 

I, with the Adilyas and All-tbc-gods; 

I bear up the two, Mitra and Varu^ 

I. Indra and Agni, I, the two Alvins. 

I sustain the pretsed-oui soma, 

I, Tvaftr, PQmn and Bhaga; 

I give wealth to him that brings oblatimt. 

To the worshipper devout, and him that presses soina. 

1 am the queen, the bestower of richm, 

I was the first to know among ibe holy ones; 

Me, the gods put in many places. 

Making me enter and dwdi abundantly. 

By roc. wbCKver cats food, and whoever sees. 

Whoever breathes, and whoever hears what H said. 

Tliey dwell in me, though they know it not; 

Listen, O wise, to thee I ny what is true. 

Verily I myself speak all this. 

What is welcome to the gods and men: 

Whoever I love I make strong, 

I make him a Brahml. a sage and a seer. 




iW Asracn o^- »A,'«tijuT u-nouTuiu: 

i spread out the bow of Rudra for bim 
To lUy tbe uabeliever with his mow; 

I make Mrife aoioRg the people; 

I pervade all the earth and heaven. 

t ^vc birth to father on the head of all this; 

M)' source U in the midst of waters in the sea; 

rherscc I spread ihrou^ all the worlds, 

And toudi this heaven with my emincnci:. 

It is 1 who blow as the wind blows, 

Taking hold of all the worlds: 

Past heaven and past this earth 

I have by greaencu become such. 

The mystiad exaltation entpressed in this hymn, whidi 
feels identity of self wiili the entire universe, is somewhat 
strange in the predominantly pnurUcal and polyihcUtic age 
of the 4g-Peda ; but it is not altogether unexpected, having been 
expressed in various ways in other hymns, especially in the 
Hirariyagarbba-Purufa hymns of a pantheistic character. Tu 
seek unity in the midst of diversity is a naruml trend of human 
tlsought: but here 'it is * not any systematic philosophical 
thinking but essentially eiuodonal realiation of whai is trans¬ 
cendental chat gives a distinctive significance to this powerful 
hymn. By draracteiising this utterance as 'The Wbrd Speak- 
eth' a foreign scholar has rightly emphasired its importance as 
an instance of divine inspiration adtnowlcdgcd in most reli¬ 
gious syalcmi; and from this point of view it is clear that a 
wider or universal iiuerprctction is not imposstble. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that this hymn was made the basis of Sakti- 
worship in later timo. The author, whoever she was, was 
undoubtedly one of the great women of the Vodic Age. 

Vikvovifa : In the composition of the other nine womai- 
seera we have no trace of such high thought or feeling. 
Nevertheless, these WMoen of anclcni times give uurcstrained 
expression to the intimate joys and sorrows of their homely 
life; and the hymns, however scanty, arc of importance, 
not only as showing the h%h position occupied by them in 
Rg-Vcdic timet, but alto as giving a glimpse into the inner 
heart of the woman. Of these, tbc hymn of six verses assigned 
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to ViivavSrft of the Atri family occurs in the fifth 05* 28). ibe 
family book of ihe Atris. Apparently a married woman, the 
approaches the blazing sacrihda] Fire at dawn, with her face 
towards the east, offers oblations to the gods and prays for love 
and happiness in wedded life. We translate here the Ant three 
verses : 

The fully kindled Fire, bright agutiist the lirinanicnt. 

Facing the dawn, shines far and wide; 

ViivavSri proceeds towards the east with obeisance. 

Praising the gods, with oblation and ladle full of 

butter. 

Fully kindled, O Fire, you are the lord of immortality; 

You follow and bring welfare to him who offers 

oblatloBs; 

The worshipper wliom you approach brings all his wealth. 

And, O Fire, lie spreads his Iiospiuliiy before you. 

Repress our foes, O Fire, lc> ensure our great gocal fortune: 

Let the riches brouglit by you Ik* of the highest 

excellence: 

Make wedded life fully ratrained. 

Overpower the strength of tliose who arc hostile to us- 

From this devotional hymn it is dear that Vifvavark not only 
composed the hymn, but herself ]>crforiued the saorilicc in her 
own r'ght. This rt^t appears to have licen tviilidrawn in the 
age of the BrShmanas. 

AfidlS : In the hymn (8. ill) assigned to Ap8fa, wc have 
a strange mixture of myth and reality. Although roarried like 
VifvavSrS, ApSli, abo of ihc Atri family, was less fortunate. 
Affliaed with a akin disease, which would not allow hair to 
grow on her body, she was discarded by her husband. How 
she met and wor^ipped Indra in a curious way and became 
freed from the disease is the subject-matter of her hymn, which 
occurs, not in tlie family book of the Atris, but in the eighth 
book of the Rg-Veda. Knowing that the soma-juice was Indra's 
favourite drink, ApSli, going out to fetdi water, picked op a 
Soma plant on Iict way, and began to crush It between her 
teeth for extracting the juice for Indra. As India heard the 
eound, he thou^t it proceeded from soina-preasing stones. 
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He hasteoed there, and draok the Soma from ApilS'a Up«. 
He gave her three boons, which made her Other's bald head, 
bis barren field and her hairless limb grow abundantly. Then 
passing Apili three times through the aperture oC the 
cart and the I'obc, Indra made her fair-sJdnncd and freed from 
disease. From the intimacy thus indicated, the BrhAd-dctMti 
gives the l^ud as an instance ot a god frlling in love with an 
earthly maiden. The inddeot is thus described in the hymn 
with the prauc of Indra: 

A maiden, going to fetch water, 

found a Soma plant in the path; 

Rctumiug boioeward she spoke : 

Tor Indra I press you, for Sakra I press you’. 

You who go frxHU house to bouse, 
a hero thinii^ in your glory. 

Come and drink this Soma pressed by my teeth, 

along with fried grains, and cako and chanu of prtiisc. 

Wc would know you, Indra, but we know you not; 

O drops of Soma, flow for Indra slowly, yet more dowly. 

Many times may Indra make us strong. 

Many Uqks may Indra give us wealth ; 

Many times wandering with husband's hatred. 

May we now be united with Indra. 

0 Indra, make these three places grow abundantly. 

My frthcr's head and his field and my limb; 

Make fertile this fidd of ours which is barren. 

Make my limb and roy father's head full of hair. 

Three times did you purify ApSlS 

Hirougb the hole of the c^iot and Utc ydx. 

And you made her, O Indra Saukiatu, 

Have a skin resplendent like the tun. 

Cfiostf: Of all the women-scers Gboyi made the largest 
cootribuiioa, two entire hymns of the tenth book (10. S9-4<0, 
each containing fourteen verses being assigned to her. She belong* 
ed to a family of great seers: her grandfather was DTrghaumas 
and her father ^k$ivat, both ck whom wo’c composers of 
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several hymns in praise of the Aivins. But bi^-born as the 
was. she could not find a husband because she had white 
leprosy, and grew old in the bouse of her father. It is said 
that invoked by her two hymns, the Aivios, worshipped by 
her fMefachers, cured her of the disease and made her worthy 
of wedded happiness. The next hymn (10. 41) is said to have 
beett composed by her son Subasta. Of the two hymns com¬ 
posed by Ghofi. the first refers to the various great deeds of 
tl»c Aivins in helping and curing the blind, the diseased and 
(he feeble; the second is nxM-e persona) and expresses Cbosi’s 
more intimate feelings and dedres. The hymn b too long to 
be fully translated here, but we give the verses in which there 
is a joyful anticipation of the bliss of married life : 

The woman has been bom; let him, desirous of maiden, 

aj^voach her: 

Vor him let the spreading creeper* grow along with rain: 

Let the streams flow for him as if down on an incline; 

For him who h not to be conquered, let there be the 

rights of a husband. 

The men who weep for their wives, who give them a place 

in the sacrifice. 

Who hold them long locked in ardent embrace; 

WIjo beget (he wished-for child for the sake of the Father^ 

To M(ch husbands the wives bring happiness by their 

embrace. 

We know not that happiness of theirs; explain well to us 

How it U that young men tarry in the house of young girl*; 

This is our desire. O Afvins, that we repair 

To the house of the husband, who is devoted, strong and 

manly. 

O Afvins, rich in food, may your ffxtd will come down 

to us: 

May you control the desire in our hearts; 

O Tvhn Assodates, be our proiectora and lords of welfare: 

May we. being loved, readt the house of the husband. 

On the house of roy man, O Afvins, bestow wraith 

And a son to me. who always sing* your praise; 

Make the fords well watered. O lords of waters. 

Remove on the way all evil hindrance that stands. 
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Ottur tyontenScfTi: To (he rcmaiouig six wococn-scers, 
D04 wIk^ hymns but a few suoaas only are assigned. The 
first live and a ball of the sixth verse of bymn IS4 of the 
UQih book are said to have been composed by Mindbity in 
praise of Indra; but the remaining half of the sixth and the 
s^nth verse arc ascribed to GodhL There is. however, noth¬ 
ing remarkable in these verses except a eulogy of Indra and 
the Vifvedevas. Similarly, the anonymous wife of Vasukra is 
credited with the first ttana of a hymn (10. 28) in praise of 
Indra. while her husband is the seer of a part of this and the 
immediately preceding hymn (10. 27), the ascription going 
back to Che time of the ^Vedic Aranyakas (/Ii7orey0, 1. 2. 2: 

I. S). The sister of Agastya, whose .name is iidi 
known, contributes a single stanxa to a hymn (10. 60. Q. ebe 
rest of which is asigned to her sons, the Gaupfiyaiias. In this 
venc she makes a heroic call upon king Asamiti of the Ik^Sku 
family to come to the aid of her sons who, as domestx priests, 
were dismiised by him. but one of whom was killed by the 
crafty priests appointed in their place (BThad-detmtS, 7. 84-102); 

O king, yoke the red hones to yottr chariot for the nephews 

of Agutya ; 

And overcome all the niggardly Pa^U who do xmt off^ 

worship. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that references arc not 
not wanting to warlike or sport-loving women in the Rg-Veda. 
We have a mention (1. 116. 15) of VUpal&, who in Khcla's (her 
husband’s ?) battle had a leg severed like the pinion of a wild 
bird: but the Aivins as divine physic'ans replaced it with 
an iron limb. In another obscure hymn (10. 102). Mudgala is 
arid to have won a fight (or a chariot-race?) with the aid of his 
wife Mudgalinl as the charioteer. But none of these women 
is the seer of any hymn. 

Of a somewhat different kind are the few verses of whidi 
LopSmudri, gatvat? and Romaifi are the reputed aurhon. They' 
are remarkable for their plain-speaking in givii^ spontaneous 
cx''Te«c=on to the >nnate urge of a wife for the embrace of her 
husband, of which the had been deprived. Agasiya's wife 
LopSmudri is ibe teer of two stanzas in a hymn (1. 179. 1-2). 
‘dedicated to love', in wbkh we have a strange di^ogue on 
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•Uus topic between the grati ascetic and ius wife. Tired of her 
husband's practice of austerity and continence, the wife who 
bad served him long and faithfiiUy feels hcnelf neglected, and 
makes an impassioned appeal for his love and company: 

For many long years in the past, both by day and by night. 

And in the mornings, have I wearied myseif serving you; 

Now deay impairs the beauty of my limbs; 

What then husbands .approach ilicir wives. 

The ancient sages who attained truth. 

And ulked of truth with the very gods. 

They’ did b^et children, but did not break their pcoancc; 

Therefore, should the wives be approached by their 

husbands. 

From the last stanza of the hymn it appears that LopSmudrS’s 
appeal did not go in vain; and Agastya discharged the duties 
of both his doniestic and ascetic life without ncglectiiig the 
one for the other. In the »anic way. Saivail, who is called 
Narl or woman par excellence, coepresses her joy in a phallic 
verse (1. 179. 6} on finding her husband Astihga, son of Playoga. 
recover his lost manhood. Romaii, mentioned in the 
deuotd as the wife of king Bhivy-a .Svanaya. expresses in one vent 
(1. 126. 7) her youthful gladness on the attainment of puberty, 
and challenges her husband to feel her closely, smee she H no 
longer immature but “covered with down like the ewe of the 
CandhSrins.” It is remarkable that these frank and honest ex¬ 
pressions of womanly passion have not been rejected, but have 
been given a place in the sacred text. 

In Ihe Upanisad 

Afaitreyi : There is no trace of any woman-seers in the 
desert of desolate theological speculation of the extensive 
Brihmana litaature. But coming to the Upaniyads. we fmd 
at least two women of outstanding personality who could 
engage even the great YSjiUvalkya in h-gh philosopliical dis¬ 
cussion. The ore was hh wife Maitrcyi, and the other his dis¬ 
putant GiirgT, daughter of the sage Vacaknu. Unforrunately 
wc do not know much about them except what is given incident¬ 
ally in the BfhadSra^yaka Upanifad ; but from the little wc 
have it is dear that they were keen seekers after truth. The sage 
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Yijilavalkyu, Uie greatest teacher of the age, is about to rcaouacc 
(he world, and wishes to nuke a seulement of his worldly goods 
between his two wives. Maitreyf and Kiiyiyanl. On learning this 
Maiireyl sa)s: ‘'Sir, if this whole earth, full of wealth, be 
loiuc, ^ould I be imujorta] by it ?’* “No,” replies Yajflavalkya. 
"Hke the life of rich people will be thy life; but there is no 
Ik^ of titunortaliiy by wealth.” Then Maicreyl says : "What 
should I do with that wbicb would not make me imiiKwtal } 
Tdl me, sir, of that alone which you know (of immortality).** 
YijAavalkya. very pleased, replies: ''You have been tndy 
dear to me, and you speak dear words. Come, lake your scat; 
1 will explain it to you. As 1 explain, meditate on it.” 
YSjilavalkya, very pleased, replies : "You have been truly 
nun as a means to immortality, which, fully recorded, forms 
(he highest teaching of the Upanifad. 

Cdrgf: Cirgr appears to have been a more accomplish¬ 
ed scholar, who questions YfjAavalkya at great length upon 
the or^n of all existence, until the great sage, perturbed by 
her questionings, exclaims: **Asfc not too much. Gargf, so 
(Jtai thy head may not fall off thy body. Truly, concerning 
divinity one must not ask loo much. Thou dost ask too much. 
GSrgT; ask not too much." Thus silenced, she was. however, 
not subdued. Again in an assembly of sages, she seeks per¬ 
mission (u ask two questions of the famous teacher, adding ; 
"Should he answer those, none of you can ever beat him in 
((escribing the Brahman". She then advances towards Yijfia- 
valkya f»iicssly with the words .* “I ask you. As a hero's son 
from Benares or from Videha strings the slackened bow and 
arises with two foc-picrcing arrows in his hand, so I confront 
you with two questious. Answer me these”. At the end of the 
highly philoso^ical dispute she acknowledges her defeat, and 
very generously declares u> the assembled sages : “You should 
consider youjsdves fortunate if you can get away horn him 
with a salutation; never shall any of you beat him in describ¬ 
ing the Brahman." 

Onat Wami* of ladia, MaysvsU (Alaors) 19SS. 


SOME COMMENTAIORS ON THE MEGHADOTA 


The great popularity and currcDcy o( KJiUdMa's Megha- 
dhata u indicate uut only by the existence of a large nutober 
uf original manuscripts in the different libraries ot India, 
Kuropc and America,’ hut alto by the (act that more than 
lifty Sanskrit cotumenurivt are known to exist, of which about 
a doren of the more inipurtaiiL ones are anilablc in print. 

I'alhbfuuUve 

The earliest known commentary is the i^Afiki of Valla- 
lihadeva, which has been aritically edited by E. Hulosch 
(London 1911). Vallablia was a Kashmirian who desaibed 
himtelf as the sun of Rijinalu Anandadeva, father of Chan- 
ilriditya and gramlfailtcr oi Kayyafa; and he had the surname 
uf Pararoirtbariliiia. He is known lu have commented upon 
several standard pucticul works, including tJtosc of Kilidksa 
(AogAu* and AuntSm*), Mayflra, Katnikara and Migha, as well 
as upon Rudra^'s iCiffydlathkdrti. As his grandson Kay- 
YBta wrote a comnsentary on Anandavardhana’s DftA-JMka in 
977-78 A.D. during the reign of BhTiiiagupta of Kashmir (977-8^ 
A.D.). Vallabhadcva's pruitahlc date would be the Tint quarter 
of the lOih century*. Uurgapnssad and Panb^ suggest and 
Hulusch accepts this date; Init K. fi. Pathak*. not on very 
cogent grounds, would bring it down to 1100 AD. This com* 
mentator Vallabhadcva should be distinguished from the anibes- 
login Vallabhadcva. also a Kashmirian, who compiled the 
Subhifitdvali, but who belonged probably to the middle of the 
ISch century.* Whateter might have been the exact date of 
our Vallabhadcva, there cannot be any doubt he is to us the 
earliest known commentator on the Afeg/te dilM; and his com- 

' Uodk UMfal informatiou about tbaao M8tt sm dwivoal tran Dr. V. 
Racltsvaa freto tka laataHils of Uw N«« Cataktgus Cataloconwi,. 

*Pm (o«t«oii« o( tlM K&sTaaila ad. of Vtknti'fateiliU aad 
rtfriJttmhu 

'In tba tateod. to bit ad. of tba UtfkadSU, Poeoa Uld (Sad ad.). 

«S. K. Da in fFAS, 1«T. pp, dTl-TSi A B. Koitb'a abjaeSioea in 
hXOS V, pi. i, p. 97f., and Da's tajotadtr la itti, r. pt. iii. p. SSM. 
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ineotary, therefore, deserves careful coiuidenitioD from Uie point 
of view of textual study. 

Hulioch's edition of the coutmcDtary (as well as the text 
commented upon) is based on three 8iradi (‘KifniTr!) and one 
0evanigarf maouscript. He is right in holding that this last 
manuujipt is highly conflated and in consequently basing his 
.ediiUKi of the Kashmiri text of Vallabhadeva chiefly on his three 
Kashmiri manuscripts. It is interesting to note that Vallabha't 
text gives 112 sunaas; but one of these be hiouclf believes to be 
imitative and spurious; hence 111 stanzas are given by him 
as genuine*, 'this point is highly important in view of the well 
known Hct that the popular text of the Meg>ta-<taia suffered a 
great deal from interpolation. Vallabhadeva rejects and excludes 
from his text as many as 19 such interperfated staiuas. 

Slhindeva 

The next important conuncstary is the Bdia-probodhiul 
of Stbiradeva, which has been edited (along with its text) from 
one manuKript existinng in the Mandlik Election of (he For* 
gussoa College. Poona, by V. J. Paranjpe (Poona. 19S6). Sihira- 
tieva’s date and provenance are not known. He is mentioned 
by name, along with Vollabhadcvu and Asaha (or Asada)*, by 
(he presumably Jaina commentate' Janirdana* and is found 
reproduced in extenso by the anonymous but presumably Jaina 
•commentary 8droddAdnfn; on the AfegAe-duta. He might have 
been Jaina, but manuscripts of his commentary arc found to* 
day in Poona (Mandlik collection), Baroda (Oriental Institute). 
Atwar, Tanjore (Sarasvatl Mahal) and Miihila. There is little 
evidence to show that he is, as b's edite presumes, earlier than 
Vallabhadeva; but since Janirdana's date* lies between 1192 
and IS85 AJ). he appears to be a fairly old coromenutor. 

Paranjpe's manuscript of the commentary b dated in 
-Saihvat 1521 (sea. 1465 AJ>.). There are two other manus- 

’ Tin Dmaiigsrl MS (no. 226/Or. S562) of Tollobho's eonuneiiiory 
b tbo brtUah Muiiwn gjno U3 tUfisu,, b txttm of IIS |jrvn 

HoHaoek'* «4itie« 

' As»4s. M of Kotako. vroto llt« rtoeAo'MSrarl Sn 1162 A-D. 
(P. K. Oodo in CoTcotM Orient^ /ovnof, iL fp. ISM). But nothin i* 
-knom of Shu Jainn wtiUr’a wom. on tbo 

* PaUnon, PSrtt Arpvrb, p. SM. 

* 8m bnlow ««. Jantnfann, ted tbt StroddMripL 
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cripu in iiaroda Oriental liutitutc (Acc. no. 1406 and 12266) 
which we have also examined. They designate the coounen* 
lary simply as Both the manuscript* are incomplex,— 

the iirst beginning with comments on the ta;.za Asrtum yae 
ca pnblMvati nuthim, the second with those on the staiua 
haste nia-kamalam. The date o{ the hrst manusaipt is il-egi- 
ble, but the second was written in Samsat 1650 (»ca. 1574 
A.D.), These much later version* o£ the commentary contain 
a large number oi spurious lUinias, the Cm admitting 7 and 
the second IS. Contrary to this later condated text tradition, 
however, Paranjpe's manusoripU presenu the text as contain¬ 
ing only 112 stanzas, o! which one is declared spurious by the 
commentator himself. It. therefore, agree with ^e number 111 
given as genuine by Vallabhadcva; and on his point iu in* 
dependent testimony is valuable.' 

SOrTH INDJAS’ COAfM£A/T/4TOR5 


DakiiijSvaria’natha 

The cunuiKniary of Datvnaratia-raiba, entitled Pradipa,. 
was made available in prim in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Scries* ill 1919. He is referred to by MalUnaiha (generally as 
Nitha ; on liaghtfi L 7 ; Meghao 4 , 65 . 98) as a predeoesmr. as 
well as by Dinakara* and Clritravardhana.* As Dakjlnlvarta 
quotes the authority of the lexicographer Keiava-iviima» of 
ihe 12th A.n. and is himself quoted by ArupScala who is also* 
died ?>y Mallinutha. he probably belonged to the ISlh century. 

Kshetresh aialiopadhyaya* rightly draws attention to some 
curious iiucrptcunions and capricious readings given by Dak* 
nnlvana; but in spite of these strange vagaries, some of which 
Mallinitha pointedly disputes, Daksmivarta ap^ w follow 
a tradition which omiu. in agreement with ValUbhadeva and 
Sthiradeva, all the 19 spurious stanzas, and even the swnza 

■ TU T*ui«v MS (S««rati Msh.1 Uhr«y. as. 3886 ) U 4.Sod 16W 
.VD.. b-t iiSlr il pm t- 

be oeljr 106! 

* Edited iMi t«« MSS. 

• *For Dlaksi* Mura, beta*. 

• F«r CkritraTsrdhsn*, le# biicw. ___ 

•Aatlior at yenara4faaa<itaikttir> IsA 
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gityiUkampid in addiUon. He ibu« gives s total of HO as 
against 111 genuine sunzat ioduded by Vallabhadeva and 
Sihiradeva. He thus confirms generally and independently 
the position of the last two commentators in this rapecL 
Pflrnd'ittrrsiiHifi 

The VidyHlloia of PQnia-sarasvatf, pupil of Pur^ia-jyoiir- 
muni, was edited from two manuscripts and published by the 
Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, in 1909. The date of this com¬ 
mentary is uncertain; but in the preface to the printed text 
we are informed, rather vaguely, that the commentator “scem^ 
to have lived tome three centuries ago in the state of Cochin*'. 
Probably he flourished in the second half of the 14th or the 
first half of the 15th century A.D.’ 

This interesting commentary, like that of ]>akfipivarta. 
gives a total n( only 110 statas, and excludes all the stansi% 
not induded in the Pradtpa. In his iuterpretation. however, 
he is more or Icn independent. 

POrna-sarasvatt was also the author of a drama in five acts 
oiled K^maUra-Tajahathsa (cd. Journal of Trovancore Univ.), 
a poem of 266 verses called Rjulagftt/i or Milott-medhavo-hatha 
(cd. Nj\. Gore, Poona 1943) and Hatiisasathdeia in 102 
Mandrakranti verses (ed. Trivandrum Skt. Series, 1937). He 
wrote also a commentary, called Rasa-maiijan, on the Miloil- 
mJdJiava (od. K. S. Mahadeva Sastri. Trivandrum Skt. Series 
1953), and a T<PP^^ the Anorgha^d/Jutva. 

Pormekvra 

Another scholiast from Cochin is Panuncivara, whose 
StiiridnonnnariT commentary was edited from three raanutenpis 
and published by the Travancorc University Manuscripts 
Library from Trivandrum in 1946. He was son W and 
Caurl of the PayyOr Bhaitaiiri family of Malabar, and flourish¬ 
ed probably between 1400 and 1500 AJD.* about the middle 
* On Uw do* Pftma’samvfttt urn C. Knttbn Bait la i'ooM Orien- 
tdUt, ix, pp, 14S-4S. On ciUUtiom in hit conaMntajy ttt N. A. Oor» 
in tU WM jovnul. n>. 133-41. Slnea Iw (|aotM Gteukht hf namo h» 
^ Uter thtn tbs Ant htlf af ih* 14th <vaU» 7 . Ob POma-unurtil 
tnd hit work*, Mt K. Kqsjinsi Ba>t, C^ftrihutitu «/ Ktnia fo Santl. 
hit., Msdm IfiSS, pp. 813-14. 

'On the idmtily and dtU of Partateivtn t«« Xnnkan lUJo in 
Orifuitifkt, it, p.' 148 tnd Intrad. t« Ik* Trivsndrura od. : tho K. 
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ot the 15tb century. The commentary esutu is a abortcr and 
a longer recenttoo. It ahowt fomiliarity with the commenury 
of Purna-sarasvail, and coohmu the Malabar tradition menuon- 
ed above, which givea 110 itanaas as the toul extent of the 
poem it comments upon. 

SamsvaiUirth^ {Narahori) 

The Fidi»;;andnuradyin? commentary of Sarasvatlllrtha is 
not yet in print, but manuscripts of it cxiu in the libraries of 
the Bhandarlcar Institute, CamtH^dge Unlvcnity and Asiatic 
Society of Bc.^1. This SarasvacTiirtha appears to be identi¬ 
cal with the Andhra scholiast Narahari SarasvaiTUriha, who 
wrote a commentary on the as well as one on the 

Kivya-prakdia, entitled BSle-ciuSnuTaAjiiiS. This last com¬ 
mentary gives us the information that he was bom in Saihvai 
1298 (ssca. 1242 AJ>.} in Trildiuvanagiri in the Andhra coun¬ 
try. He traces hu own gencalog)' bwn Ramcivara of Vaua- 
gotra, and describes himsdf as the son of MalliiiStha and 
Nl^mmi and grandson of Naravdilia, son of Ramcivara. 
When he became an astttic. he took the name of SarasvaiS 
tlrtha and composed his commentaries at KSB.‘ He also refers 
to two works, Smrti-dtTpana and Ttrka-rtUna (with its Dtpiki 
commentary), written by himself. The colophon dcstribes 
SarasvacUhrtlia as Paramahaihsa Parivrajakaciiya. 

SarasvatTtlitha’s coromentar)' on the Mtgka-duts is indeed 
remarkable fM* its acuteness of exposition, whtrh drew the en¬ 
comium of R. B. Patbak: but since it admits 12 spurious 
stanzas (giving a total of t2S stanzas), its ccxi-uadition cannot 
in this respect be taken as very reliable, nor do its readings 
always teem authentic It appears lo accept the conBated West 
Indian text, which differs from that of the Kashmirian and the 
Malabar commeouton mentioned above. 

McUinSthtt 

Roiicala MaJIinilha Suri. author of the SaApwtnf com¬ 
mentary, is well known as a CMTuncntaior on the standard 

Swijwnni Bala ia lUs wotk dt«d, p. 921. On lbs t«o mnslent at Ui(> 
«QBimBtaS7 M* SvnIUm Kaf* PfUrattioa Vahmt aad Adftr Kbrafarir 
SuOtUit far Fah IMS. 

• S. K. Da, Saaakrit Partita. 1. f. 171- 
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Mahikivya# of Kilidi»a, Bhiravi. Bb»Ui. Magb* and Sriharja. 
He wai al» the author o£ the Tarali commentary on the 
of Vidf-dhara. He has been aiaigncd to the latter 

pan or end of the I4th century.' 

Mallmaiha's commentary on the Meght-dilUt i* deservemy 
popular for it» learned yet lucid expotillon; and in Jp.tc of it* 
late date it has been often considered to be authonutive. But 
it cannot be said that it represenu the best text-tradtuon of 
(be Megha-daia. It is true that it omiu nine spurious tmnzas 
and expressly declares the interpolated character (Prakppta) U 
rix more; but it admits at the same time four such ver^ In 
the readings of passages also, it cannot be said that 
alMw gives us the most authentic forms. And yet. like 
kantha'i very late commeniary on the MahSbhMta, the Sad* 
.Vulnl has practically superseded by iu repuution and cuirency 
tnost of the earlier oommcniarics on the poem. Nevcrih^^ 
(be critical insight of MallinSiha. as against that of so«m West 
Indian Jaina commenutors who accspi a very much miCT- 
poUted text, is shown by the fact that if we leave as.de the 
lumas oraltied or declared spurious by himself, the mtal 
uumber of stansas in bis text* is not more than U5, which u 
not very much in excess of that of the Malabar commenuto^ 
on the one luind. and Vallabhadcva and Sthiradeva. on the 


It seems, ilicrcfore. that Use South Indian tcxl-tiadit.on 
was not uniform. The commenutors of Malabar preserve, u 
against SarasvatTtlrtha and MallinStha. a text comparatively 
free from confUtion. it should be noted that most Telugu and 
Graniha manuscripts ciihcr include MalUnitha’i coimnenury 
tir generally follow his text. 

Malliniltha's commenury has been printed much earu« 
and more often in Indi^ than any other; and for a lime it 
pratically sundardiied the text of Kilidasa’s poem. It wm 
first printed (in litbognph) a* Benares in 1S49. Uien at Cal- 
cutu (Madanmohan Tarkalamkar) in 1850, at Madras (m 


• Ott Uallimths'* dsU 8. K. Dt, Smtini i p. 288 sad' 

rrfersoEW dl*a Uismn i V. R»*k*v»n in A’M. li, pp- 4^- 
' Is iMs wpMl MsUiniUts sfrMi ^ *** 
bw eirm hr Iht TtWEsl ocmMMAtws. 
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Tciugu characters) to I8A9. and at Bombay (Krishna Satin 
Uhatavadckar) in 1866. lu 1869 Itbwar Chandra Vidyasa^^ar 
brought out at Calcutta a careful edition of the text with 
Malimatha’t comiucntary in Dcvanagari characters. He uiilia- 
cd the Benares, Calcutta and Bombay editions, as well as a 
iiunuscript from the Calcutta Sanskrit Coll^, and gave ex* 
tracts from some Bengal coniutcniarics.' Hit three source- 
texts and manuscripts contained respectively 121, 118, 128 and 
116 stantas; but c\xn witli such meagre and uncertain mate¬ 
rial, it is ranarkablc that he had the critical acumen to declare 
ihat only 110 sunras were genuine. Other later and note¬ 
worthy edtiioDs of the text with Malliniiha’s corocnenury are 
ihose of V, S. Islarapurkar (Bombay 1889). which gives extracts 
from six commentaries; of G. R. Nandargikar (Bombay 1694), 
which is valuable for having utilised a large number of roanus' 
cripu of the text and commentaries; and of K. B. Pathak 
(Poona 1894), which kivcs Jinaiena's text. 

HENGAL COMi\lENTATOHS 
Sanaiam Cosvimin 

Sanktana Ootvimin was an older contemporary and dJsdple 
uT Caitanya, the founder of BengsJ Vatinavism. Hia commen¬ 
tary, entitled TStparya-dtpikS, was edited from three aanui- 
tripts and published by J. B. Chaudhuri (Calcutu I955-54).* 
SanStana, son of Kuntara and brother of the equally famous 
KQpa Gcuviniin. was originally a high ofidal at the Muhani 
iiiisdan court of Cau^a and lived near by at Kimakdi where he 
met Caitanya fur the Ant time in about 15IS A.D. Soon after 
this he renounced the world under the Sachnyisa name of 
.Saniiana given by Caiunya, and became in subsequent year« 
the centre (along with RQpa and his nephew jTva) of the ardu¬ 
ous and prolonged theological and literary activity of the Bengal 
t'aifi>ava sect at Vyrsdllvana. The most flourishing period oT 

' Ho BOK. Iisw usod tLoai ia wmwcrtpt. (or thor ««n> nos ia print. 
itUiMlor’t oditioo (DNilta 1874) she aoUr mdtap fton iImm Bsagsl 
raiBiiiMlariM. 

*PubUsboi) in Uw joarasl PrSejfo-rdpl, od. 4 . B. Cbsodbori, s-n 
(IS63 S4). ThoM ediliom do «ot noU say varisnS roodiags. Two o( tbo 
MSS on fiwn the Indio 0«cr fooi STfS/lSBl.A sod 3779^1870). 
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2>aaiuiM's literary activity bUs between I5SS and 15M AJ>.. 
but it probably began ai early as 1495 A.D. His commentary 
on which contains tio Namaskxiya to Caitanya, was 

written probably in the Utter part of the 15th century before he 
rdinquiihcd acoiUr activity and twgan his theological labours 
at V|-iHUvana.' 

The portion of this commentary on stanzas occurring in the 
Uttant^mogba is ottremely meagre, because the author, uking 
them to be easy (nigatnam), did not take care to explain them. 
As a commentary U U ludd, but hardly distinguished. The 
total number of stanzas included in the tert U 115. 

KalySifamdUa 

The Afdieti commentary of Kalyipamalla is not yet printctl, 
but it is available in the comparatively modem Colebrooke 
manuscript (tw. S774/1584: alio no. 5777/529) cxistii^ in the 
Indun Office Library and its copy in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, on which H. H. Wilson's edUio prineeps (Calcutta 
1815) of the Megha-duta was based. Kalyanamalla. son of 
Gajamalla and grandson of KarpQra of Padman3bba family, 
appears to have been a local chief of Bh&rifrcstha. and is 
styled RAjarfi in the colophon. BhOriircstha. also menUooctl 
by Kfyna-Mifra in bis Prebod}i«-<andTOdeya, is now idendfietl 
with the once flourishii^ Bhunut Perganna' tu the district of 
Burdwan, Bengal. He was a patron of the well known »chi>- 
Hast Bharata-mallika, who also commented on the Megha-duta ; 
but Kalyinamalla's work, perhaps written independently, has 
no agreement with that of his proc^. It is a briefer and much 
easier commenury meant pe^ps for beginners. The total 
number of suneas commented upon is 115. 

Bharala-maJUJta 

The SubadhS commentary of Bharata-mallika on the 
Megha-duta was edited by J. B. Chaudhurt from four manus¬ 
cript^ and published at Calcutta in 1951. Bharata-mallika, 

8. K. De, Vstfsera Fmtk aad J/mmeat, CsleaUs 1912. 

p^ loer. 

' It it MwmnsUd wiDi tbt 1—am DMgsl poM, Bltitnl Caedra RAy 
-OvpSkv Hit half e( th* IMh caatusy) M Us ateiva plar*. 

*Thm MS5t (rewi Tadla Oftei and om fraw CdcstSs Asistie 
Itodaty. 
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Olhenvuc liharats-Sctu. son of CauriAga-MsIlika and dcKcnd* 
«d from the family of Vaidya Harihara &hln, was a Bengali 
Vaidya or physician by caMe, who was patronised by Kalya^a- 
nialla meniioncd above. He was a voluminous scbuliasi. who 
coinpoted commentaries also upon Raghu*, KuntSm*, KirSta", 
Situ*, Gfta{akttrpara-kSvya and and wrote cxicnrivdy 

on grammar and lexicon, 'flic iminhcr of his works listed >>i 
various catalogues of nianuKripts or published is aiiuut 17. 

The date of his commentary on the K uncer¬ 

tain. Its editor would assign' it to IC75-76 A.l>.; but we arc 
inclined to agree with Colcbrookc^ and Rajcudralal .Mitra* that 
Bhanta-mallika Sourished in the middle of the Idtb century 
A.D. 

Even if this commentary* of is comparatively 

recent in date, it is remarkably full and erudite, ihot^h some¬ 
times unnecessarily subtle and jKdantic, and diows familiarity 
with the works ^ previous comntentatCHs. The number of 
sunzas* it comments upon is 114. 

JiauMiiSthtt TarUlathkarn 

RSmnatha’s ronimciitary. entitled Uuklavatl, yet un- 
printed, is included in the Colcbrookc manusaipi of the India 
Ofiicc mentioned above (no. 3774/15S4). Nothing is known 
about the author or his dau, but lie appears to hare been a com- 
paraihxly modem wTiicr. There is nothing remarkable in his 
commentary, except bis knowlcd^* of rhetoric, lexicon and 
grammar; but his text gives a total of 1 tC stanzas. 

‘ Hte argiRBOin U bSMd cU«4y on a Vudj-aka waHc «alM Candr^- 
pMhki, ascribed to BhataU-naUika aad baaring Um daio (appanadj’ 
poat-eoteption) of iotw UO? (b167S A.D.). Tha MS » saU to bava baao 
writtas by tba aathor hisMatf. Bat llw aatbaotid^ of this aridaoca ia 
opan to doobU Stub a work. <alM Condnt-yraMJ, (• aotarad oowbare 
wider iba aailbonhlp of BbaraU-mallOio. aacapt in as nmrrpbal print 
b}* a CaleoUo Vaidya ia 1B82, oa whiefa akaoa tba adltor ralMa. 

• Bd. Aasomlwia, p. 6. Rharati-malfika wrote a .VapdAo-frodAiai 
4S(nmnUary oa I'nis lazicaa. 

* In bia Notkfi «/ .^aatTir (ri, p. l«) Mitra writoa in 

1882 that Bharata-Btllika “iivad at Kaariirapara la lha Hoochly tfairk* 
abont ]j0 yarn afa.'* Haraprasad Saatri radortai this via* and aayi 
tliot ba Had aaao BharsU-raat]i1ca't pandaoa, Lokaaatfaa-nulHka (Cate- 
fapwr a/ AJi.B. .Vaaweripta »i, 1951, p. 307). 

‘The IndUa CMBco MS no. 3T75WH. bower, .ooiains IW stanaa. 




A»r»:CT» or ».\ns»jut utmaturk 


HArcfiOtfiitdti i’Sccipeili 

HaragOTictdR, son of VaiUavihirin Gaiigopadhi-iya of 
Krishoaoagif (Bengal), is alio a modern coramcnmor. perhaps 
of still later date. His hardly remarkable commentary ii included 
in the Colebrookc Manusaipi of the India Office mentioned 
abot-e; and is not yet printed. Nothing is known of the 
author; but Kdth would identity him with Haragovinda 
VSeaspati, author of JifapaMveti^ which belongs to the Sam- 
k 4 ipta-eara school of grammar. The name of Haragovinda s 
commentary aa the Mtgka^Qla does not ap^ in the India 
Office manusaipi, but it is given as SttAgeiS in the manuscript 
which Ishtw Chandra Vidyaiagar used foe his edition. The 
total number of siaiiia* it comments upon is 115. 

Kavirafw Cakravortin 

No infocmaiion is as-ailable about this comtuenutor. Wc 
ctmld not obtain a copy of his Artha-bodhuiJ commentary 
printed in Bengali characters (with a Bengali uan^ation) at 
Calcutta in IMO; but we have seen the Calcutta Asiatic Soacty * 
manustxrpt of this comiiKiuar) (no. 4956/10802) written in 
Bengali characters, us ^^xll as :i Bengali inamiscripi of the saiuc 
in the Dacca University library. 'Fherc is nothing sinking m 
this commentary,, but its text has a total of 115 stanzas.* 

It is noteworthy that ilic number of stanzas in the text 
cdmmcntcd upon by the Bengal commentators is between 114 
and 116. usually 115. 

.'JOAf£ OTHER EASTERN COMMENTATORS 
Siiottta 

The only available manuscript of .'iiivata's commentary, 
entitled KmA-priyS, cxistt in Asiatic Society’s library at Calcutta 
(na 4955/5646). It is fragmentary and is wanting in many 
folioe. These fragmenu have been edited by J. B.^ Cfaudhuri 
(Calcutta 1955), along with his edition of Sanitaoa t TStparya- 

• N^thiag is knw sfaMt Ksvicsoar*-, coWBSiiUry on Ui» 

iltai*-. s MS of wUot in BoagnU dinacUts la aotieed Bsjood^ 
MIU* lx, p. 2a. an. 31W) s nor «l ibo Bayflars 

s. p. 118. So. 3571) in Bwigdi etanctort. oxenpt tlwt this R*»ik*» m»f 
bo Waitieol Wttb Estiksim, ton of Hotlhsrm ond eoia»«motor na P.i>««rn 
•ad syr*nd*M«rA. 
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dipika. The manuscript bears the dale in NcvSrT era 540 (sea. 
ISSO AJ).). 5S4vata, therefore, must have been a birly old 
writer; but the NevirT soript of the manuscript may be taXen 
iu against the presumption, which is sometimes made, 

that iasvaca betonged to Bengal, 'rfae second introductory 
verse of Iris oomineniary, (|iioied by Rajendralala Mitra' from a 
manuscript of the snnic in Dcvaiiagari characters, speaks of 
Vallabha’s commentary as weighty and authoriuiive: and in 
many cases liSisaia's readings do not agree with those of Bengal 
aommentators. Even if ifKvata’s exact provenance is not known, 
it is probable that he Iwtoiigcd to wime region in Eastern India. 
$Slvata’s text oonuined 115 stanzas. 

Dtvdkara UpSdhyJya 

The commeniar)' of I>fv3kara, entitled 7*'Ad or Dyotiki, 
noticed in the MithiUt Catalogue, ts available in the India 
Office manuscript no. 57W>/151C. He was a proligi of sonic 
king of Mithila and wrote (according to Nandargikar) his 
<'omnieniary on Raghu* in 1S85 aji. He (onimcnied also upon 
Aumera*. His text of Stegha-tlGttt contains 125 stamav 
Jagiddliarii 

Another Mailbili schediau is Jag^dhara, who gives an 
account of himself and his family in bis well knosm commen¬ 
tary on the MSlati-mSdUava. He traces his genealogy to one 
Ca^efvara and infonns us that he was son of Ratnadhara 
and Damayanil and grandson <rf Vidyidhara. His ai^i^ 
were MImSmsakas. except perhaps hU father who was a judicial 
functionary to some local chief. Jagaddhara's commentary on 
the A#eg/t»<hUa is eniitlod Rtuardlpiki, as it is known from 
Rajendralal Mitra’s >toiicts (v, p. 287. no. 1966) of a manos 
cripi in Maithili characters; but no raaauseripi is known to 
be available now in any library. Jagaddhara commented also 
upon Kumira’', as well as upon Visamdalti. Vetfi-sadthaTa. 
SamiwaiT'iUwtAJbAarawa. Bhagevad^li, etc According to 
R. G. Bhandarkar. ‘•Jagaddhara lived after the fourteenth 
cenmry but how long after we have not the means of deter¬ 
mining’*.* 


’ viii, p. No. 2740. 

•Profoco to hio *1. HaidU-mUhm. wbkfc wWoau Jagaddkws* 
fow n ntetUty on fl»c Ats**, p. ari. 
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ASPicre or sANSKiur unatATimi 


Bha^rollui MUra 

The cxoci provenance of the Tatlva-dipiki corainemary 
of Jihagiratba Miira b tm known, He b described as aon 
of Hartadeva of die Plfamun^i family and as having lived 
under Jagaccaiulru of Kurmicada. Bui ibc only two known 
inanuscripU of dib commenury'‘ arc found in Beng:il and 
wriuoi in Bengali character*. BhagTraiha coiniucnied also 
upon Roghu\ Xb«M% Sihipiin* and Ntiimdha. His text irf 
the MegAe-dfi/n conuins 114 sunta*. 

DinukarA Miim 

Of similarly unknown date aiul pnivcnanco b l)iua^r« 
MUra. son of DharmSiigada and Kaiiiali. He tvroie a 71A« on 
the iiSeglut-dnia, of whidi a luanuicripi cxbu in Baroda 
Oricnul Iiiuitutc (no. 1IS64). Hb SuAodAinr comincniary ou 
ilic R«gAtMW»i»^ b better known and b utilised by S. P. Pandit 
and G. R. Nandargikar. A manuscript of thU (RagAu*) com- 
mentary in the Bbandarkar IiuUtute (no. 444 of 18S7-91) b 
dated in satAmf 1441 (»ca. 1885 am). He commented ubo 
on the SihipHA^. 

MnkArAtitU Miira 

M.nkar»nda Miira, who b sometime* taken to be another 
Bengal eonunentaw, probably lived like Sifvata in a r^ion 
adioinioR Bengal. The only known maniuaipi of hi* com- 
initary. entitled iVfegA«J*iidflmA»I, in DevanSgart characiCTs. 
existt in the library of the AsiaUc Sodeiy. Calcutta («». 41155/ 
1076). The total number of stanzas given by his text u 118. 
which b somewhat in excos of the usual numlwr given by 
Bengal comiDcntaioTS. 

ir£Sr INDIAS COMMESTATORS 

Cirilnn/arAkaM 


Of the West Indian coimncntaton. who ate murtly Jam* 
wfiters. Cbitravardhana b perhaps ‘he known 
He b to be distinguished* from Vidyftdhara. 
candra Bhbaj. He was a pupil of KalySnarija and belonged 


• M8 w. asi la K*ic«»dr*UI Milrs's .VWitw, i. p. 1*7, no. 222 sn4 
M8 na IL C as »{ Um Ssiwlmt Sshitjrs Pstitwi, Calcutta. 

*P. K. Code, rrfnrrta Orkat. Jamal, Hi. pp. S7.40. 
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sous COUUfcWTATOIlS ON THE UtX.KADUTA 

lo ibc Kbamtaw-giccha. He wioie commentaries aUo «» the 
Haghu* and Kumira*. a» weU M on Wupoltf*. Na^k* ^ 
RaMhavCi‘pdn4avly<L H» commeniary on the Megka-dult bu 
l>^ publiihcd in the Chowkhamba Sandcrii Scno (Benarm 
1951 2 reprinted 1955) under the d«aiptive name Cmitia- 

vardhaol. , . .. 

Id the Calcuiu Akiaiic Sodeiy's manuioripi o( ^ com¬ 
mentary (no. 4954/10070). dated IMS (-ca. 1587 ^ 

mannolios are mitring. The only recorded c«nplcte mnt^ 
cript* appears to be the Bbandarkar Inituuic MS no. 545 of 
1895-98 The name of ibe commentary does not appear m 
iboc manuicripu, but Ciritravardhan^a 
Kachtt* and Xiund»* are both entided Cintra 

Vi^ana refer* to Dakiinlvarta nadu, but he 
the Malabar tradition of the text. G. R. 
place him before DivSkara UpWhyiya (tec al^) whoie ^ 

ZZly ott i» d-'cd .58.5 at. P. 

1505 (- 1449 vD.) and on N^kc m 1541 

^*'^^c*i”ilw tradition of the text, embodied 

5“2S;?Sr:«r.£ 

bm the BORI MS gives 118. It would appe« thM 
may be the intrimte value, the 
followed a faulty text-tradition of a much mierpolaied text. 


. Tlw rarity oi naouMript. o( thi. «.-«t*iy 
peHw. f tbo .:W«kh«W .dltkm wkkh, bewt^w. ^ 
BORl MS. nor tfi-™ rcadw p uA 

rript imUritl. Aafrwkt (IH. lOOt fWort» otOy Uib MB. 

or u- Mr,*--. 

J'tuMM’t ririr-tiyiiday- » oditaS 
rhaiyt (J*5n»«ar .S«^ Pr««. 1**1' 
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AsrKcrs or sanskmt ltixiiatukk 


Janirdana 

Janiidana i» described as a pupil of Anaiiu. A inaQuscrijjt 
of his fiki on Uie Megha<iiUA exats in the Baroda Oriental 
Institute Ubraiy (no. 2176). He also commented upon the 
Raghu* as well as on the VrllA-raindkara and Kgvyc-prakii4i. 
His full name is given Janardana VySsa; and be may or may 
not have been a Jaina writer. He refers to three previous 
lomroenuton by name. Vallabha, Asaha or Asaha and Sthini- 
deva^f whom Asaha or Asa^ is the only writer known as a 
Jaina. P. K. Code' approaimaics Janirdana’s date between 
1192 and IS85 a.d. His text conuins 126 sunxas; and in this 
numbering he agrees with those of most Jaina coinmcntatoiv. 

Kaniksklrtugatii 

Kanakak&ii, pupil of Jayamandira. who was a pupil of 
Jinaeandra SOri. of Kharatara-gaecha. wrote an Auoriiri on the 
Mcfha-dflW. It appears to have been printed in lithograph 
from Benares in 1867. The British Museum manuscript of Uiis 
oaomctimj (no. 224/Or 21456) is found dated in 1462 ajx. but 
the Leipsig University manuscript (no. 416) contains no date. 
It it thus a fairly old work. The number of stanias commented 
upon is 125 (as given by the Leipsig MS). 

The Sify^hhitaifinl commentary of Laksmlnivgsa, son of 
Mrartga and pupil of Rainaprabha Suri ot Byhad-gaccha, is 
another early Jaina commentary. The Bhandarkar Institute 
manuscript (no. 344 of 1895-98) of this commentary was written 
in sathval 1713 (sea. 1657 A.a): but the Berlin manuscript 
(no. 1545) is dated earlier in sathval 1514 (= ca. 1458 a.o.). It 
is a commentary of not much intrinsic value, and the total 
number of stanzas given by its text is 126 (Berlin MS 125). 

Megftarija 

Megharijagani or Megharija-ridhu wrote the 5ti{>odhiA:it 
or Sukha-bodhika commentary, a manuscript of which in the 
Bhandarkar Institute (oo. 390 of 1884-67) is dated in .mmiMi/ 
1460 (as o. 1404 AJi.). P. K. Code* would place this comment¬ 
ary between 1172 and 1404 A.t>. The total number of stanzas it 
comments upon i» 127. 

‘ Orient^ u, p. 18Sf. 

* P« 0 M Orirstaftrt, L M. S, p. 60. 
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Mahimasimha-g^^i 

The commentary of M^tbiniaMiitha-ga^i, pupil o( £iva- 
nitlhilna of Kbaratara'^accha, it alto called 5»A/M*iodAiA«!. It 
was composed, at the coiopbon of one of tU roanuscripu in the 
Bhandarkar Institute (no. 1189 of 1884-87) states, in mibwtl 109:1 
(m ca. 1637 A.n.). It is a fairly late commentary and is in no 
way very remarkable. The number of stanzas in its text is 126. 

Contemporaneous with Mahuiuisinilui was Sainayasuudara- 
gani, pupil of Sakalacandm, who was a pupil of Jinacandm. 
His commentary on the Megha-dSla is simply called Jlki. He 
wrote oommentaries also on the /legAu® (,4i//i«/apentAa) and 
VriUt-ratnikera (Sugomd). His VSgbhalHathkBra^li was 
Gompoeed in Ahmedabad for one Harir&oia in 1636 a-d. Tbc 
only manuaipt of his commentary on the Megha-d(Ua «usu 
in the Panjab University Librarj (no. 4515, Caiatoguc, ii, 
p. 2G2). Unfortunately the mainiscript was not accessible to us. 

Suinativijyitya. 

Sumaiivijaya, pupil of Vinayamcru. wrote about the same 
time his Su^manuaya commentary, two inanuseripi of which 
exist in the Bhandarkar Institute.* P. K. Code* would place 
Sumativijaya in the latter half of the 17ih century, while 
K. B. Pathak {op.- cit., p. xxi) states that Sumativijaya wrote 
his commentary at about satinvl 1600 (®»ca. 1634 A.n-). 
.Sumativijaya composed a commentary also on the Raghu”, 
which was completed at Vikramapursi. The merit of his Suga- 
minvayS as comrocniary is not much; but like JanSrdana, 
Lak^miniv&sa and Mahimasiniha, he commenu on a text of 
126 stanzas. 

yijeya-iSri 

Vijaya-gani or sOri’s 77*« (also called SoAA«i-&odfci«) was 
composed ii uniuml 1709 (* ca. 1639 jlo.). a» stated in its 
manuscript in the Bhandarkar Institute (no. 448 of 1887^1). 
Vijaya-sOri is said to have been pupil of Ramavijaya-gani o» 
Taplgaccba. He wrote commciitaria also upon the Raghu* 
and Kuminf (both called SubodhikS). Vijaya-suri's text of the 
^fegha.4iQta like that of Maharaja, coutains 127 suiuai. 

■ N*. StQ of l80l-«6 sad N®. 3S1 of A. 188343. 
xiil, p. 84141 
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Kfemahathsa^gani 

K^euiabaibu-gu^i, pupU ol Jinabhadni SOri of Kliarauiru- 
jpuxba, wroie a Ilka oo the Megha-dui4, the date of which is 
iMH given by either of its two maniuaipts in the Bhandarkar 
Institute (DOS. S29 of and S46 of 1895*96). He wrote 

commentaries also on the Vdgbhatilamkera and yjila-ninB- 
kara. His text contains 12S stantas. 

Tht SiroddhSri^l 

This is probably a Jaina commentary, but in its only 
available manusaipt. belonging to the Bhandarkar Institute 
(no. 157 of 1882-89), the name of the author is missing. The 
manuscript is dated sauioot 1C17 (s^ca. 1561). P. K. Code* 
u-uuld place this work widely between 1175 and 1561 AD. 
K. B. Pathak, however, chinks that this commentary knows 
(hat of MalUnitha; if that be so. then the date may be put 
>>ctwecR 1420 and 1561. In Pathak's opinion this work is 
"next only to MallinStha's wt»k in point of merit”, but its 
importance need not on that account be exaggerated from the 
point of view of the textual Kudy of the poem ; for in common 
with most Jaina commeniators it accepts a much interpolated 
text, which gives a total number of 125 stanaas. 

The Meglta-UUi 

This is also a Jaiiui commentary of unknown date and 
authorship, which was noticed by Rajendralal Miira (ix, p. 
165. no. .1076) and of which a manuscript cxisu in (hc 
Bhandarkar Institute (no. 160 of 1882-83). It is of the usual 
AvacQri type, and its text gives 126 stantas. 

It will be seen from this brief review that from the time 
of Jinasena (&nt quarter of the ninth century) the Jaina 
(raclition, represented by these commentaries, Incorporates so 
many spurious stanas that their total number fluctuates- 
Itetween 125 and 127, much further than 120 of Jinasena. This 
IS a much more conflated text than those given by Vallabhadeva 
and Sthiradeva, by the Malabar commenucors, by the Bengal 
and East Indian scholiasts, or by the Tibetan translation and 
the Sinhalese paraphrase. 

> ABOBt, dr, pp. UO-SL 
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It u imponani, in the cue of the Megha-dOtc, to lake into 
account the text given by different grou|n of comniciUaton. It 
appears (roin ah examination manutcripti that the com- 
■iienuries had already ao fixed the different text-traditions that 
ihey found ihcnucivcs reflected in the independent inanus- 
cripu of different groups or regions. This peculiar circum- 
fiiance of tcxt-iranMniuioi) makes it clear that, not so much 


existing manuscripts (whtdt arc mostly later in date) as the 
(innmentaries should bo taken as our chief guide for textual 
study. Only if sonic old manuscript, anterior in date to the 
(ummentaries, should be found, it might finutsli textual cs'i' 
dcnce unaffected by their influence.' 

It is not pouiblc within the limits of this article to discuss 
the comparative authenticity of readings given by different 
groups of commentaries; but we can briefly indicate here the 
lomparative extent of the original text given by them. Hn- 
•hnrtcst text, consisting of 110 stanaas. is pven by the Malalwr 
cniiimcniators, Daksiiiavarta-natha, Pfinia-sar.isvan a'Hl Para- 
Micsvara, The Rasliiuirian Vallabliadcxa and Sihiiadcva of 
unknown provenance give a text of 111 Manias. /Vinong other 
South Indian commcntaiom. Mallinatba gives U.'i and Sarabvaii- 


iTrtha 123 sunzas. Among Eastern coramenutors generally and 
Bengal commeniaton; in particular, Sanitana Cosvamin. SUsata. 
KalyJlnamalla. Kaviratna Cakravariin and Haragovinda Vicai- 
|>ati each gives llTi stanias; IRimanatha Tarkalainkflra 1115. 
.Makaranda Misra 118; bin BhagTrathu Mnra ami Bharala- 
Miallika 114 each. The MaithUi commentator Di'Skara 
(JpSdhyflya, however, stands apart and gives 125 stanzas. It 
should be noted in this connection that the 'Tibetan 
lion* gives 117 and the Sinhalese paraphrase* 118 sunzas. The 
longest and mo« interpolated text is given by the Jaina com- 
inentaion. thus: Vijaya-sOrl and Mcghariia each m scazas; 
janirdana, LakymTnivAsa. Sumativljayi, Mahimasiihlu, the 

•Tbi. bw bw diw-Nl la dvUU 1. '"*^’****"1^ 

Mr 8»blly» Aksd-ni rdltica of tho 

niUioerspbr. U tho eoeoUtattoa of Ih. U«t « hors lo^e 
nf U^r^BwoUno. and ooUd mdU«. ffo« Uma. m wsH « !«■ tkr 
Tihotta iroooUUoa snd Staliolooo pwphrsM. 

• me l«’S«CiKA< PrSrmlcmif roo KiRiiMt data, Bftlto WOT 


(llau oboot iSth esntory). 

■ Ed. T. B. Pimbokko. Colonbo 18BS. (DoU ofikaowo). 
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Mfgha-UuS, c-Acb 126; KaoakakIrU. as well u the two Jaiita 
adaptations NemidUla and SlM^o, and the SSroddAdn'tiT, 
cadi 125; K^cmaharhu 123; Cilritravardhana 122; and die 
adaptation of Jinasena 120. Front these facts it is dear that, 
in spite of diversity, there k a general agreement, in the matter 
•of exieni, heiwccn the text of the Malabar commenuiors, on 
the one band, and that of Kashmirian Vallabhadcva, as well 
as Sihiradeva. on the other. As there is no prima facii pos- 
sibUity of mutual contamination, we can take this agrecmcni 
as original and not aecondary; and it is probable that KUidftsa's 
text originally contained not more than 110 or 111 stanzas. 
This numba- was inacased by a proccw of accretion, through 
the centuries, dilfcrcndy in different regions, so that some 
inferior luanustiipis arc found to contain the maximum of 
ISO stanat. 

.ISHirfs •/ (MtMUl Itaiccvi'i. 

Msdns TTnvwiitj, OtatMUiy N«. 1857. 



ON THE TEXT OF THE MAHAVIRACARII A 

Since J. Hmcl published, in January 1924, hu striking 
monograph on the icjctual problems connected with the 
Mahat/ira<ttrita, inueli material on the subject has been made 
accessible by Todar Mall's more recent edition of the drama pub¬ 
lished by the University of Uic Panjab.* It will not. iltcrcfure, 
be out of place to reopen the question and consider it in the 
light of the fresh data supplied by this new edition of the text. 

Hertd very pertinently remarked that we did not poues* 
any truiy critit^ edition of the MaA«ufru-canV<r, and chat no 
edition gave even the scantiest critical material for setcliiy the 
text. This rcproadi haa now i>ccn happily removed by Todar 
Mall's edition, which is luucd upon ample luajiuscripi material 
{18 Northern and Soutlicni MSS). un<l which gives very full 
rritical app.iratus. 

Hie edilio princef»s of F. >J. 'FriilicM. published in London 
ill 1848, was based on only three MSS, bdonging to the India 
(Office and the Bodleian, wbidi have also been used by Todar 
Mall and marked b)' him as I,. and W, respectively.* The 
fine of these MSS is fairly old. iieing dated in saiirvsf ICC5a 
1500 A.n. : blit ilic other two are comparatively modem, onc 
licing (iaied in minmi 1857 = 1801 and the other con- 
jeaured to haw liccu copied for Wilton about 1820 A.n.* 
Trithen's edition, however, gives no variant readings, nor any 
account of the MSS. 1>ut it admits coilacion of doubtful 

' ButitUd ‘‘.V Not* on niwvobliati and Vikpotlrljo” (n d*** .Vojor 
I. I. pp. 1-0. 

'ftdliad witli mUcol uppsratiM. JnWodacSiM and noUs hy Um UU 
Todar Mali. flovcfiimNii of India Saukrit Scholar afc Oxford. RovUod 
and profiarod for Iho Pma by A. A MacdoaoU. Panjab Uoivor- 
■Ujr odanul PnblicAtioao, Oxford Cnironitjr PrMo 1098. It ia rosoark- 
ablo Uiot aIUmmeIi Uds odiUoa to pabiiabad ia a lovitod fom ia 1098. 
nn (araroaca U mado to Hrrtora imporUat artkto rclonod to aboro. 

*LaTadio Ofllco aa. n4c4ia6 (Enolinc'a Colalofno, pt. vii. p. U81): 
L.IndU Oficc M. 04i413& (KcfoUng. Ut. eit.| i WsHodMoa MS ao. 
2i0 (WibKHi 280b) aoUcod ia Aufrodit'a rerafiyw, p. 136. 

' No dal* Is ipvan in tho MS iltalf, bat oao Todar Mall. p. xir, aad ' 
lltrtM, ^ 3. 
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pusa^ with their reproductions in Abmk&ra liicnture. ‘i'ltc 
next Calcutta edition o( lariuiiiha TarkavSeaspati with hin 
occuiooal btit very scanty glosses, published in 1857, was te- 
pnitied (without mentioa ot ttic face) by his son. and is thus 
kubstaniiaJly the satuc as the Calcutca edition of JlvSnanda 
Vidyis&gani, published in 1875. ISnutHtha appears to have 
used IVithcn's edition, which he refers to in his Bengali pre¬ 
face as "the text printed in England,” but he also coiisulicd a 
of the drama which existed in the Calcutta Sanskrit College- 
Library and which is presumably the same as tlic manuscript 
Sc of Todar Mall, coinjdeie in seven Atis.‘ Nothing, however, 
is said about the extent and character of the MS used, nor 


arc any variant readings noted. Aoundaratu IJorooah’i edition, 
published in Calcutta in 187? with a Sanskrit ^menury of 
his own, is based on no independent MS material, but is pre¬ 
pared chiefly with the help of the cditiojts of Triihen awl 
TarinXtha. as well as with the aid of readings of quoted passages 
in AlamkSra works; but this edition make* the first attempt 
at a systematic and running interpretation of the text in its 
Sanskrit commentary* The text in all these editions U frankly 
ccleaic, but it follows OJie and the same recension which was 
presumably universally aacptetl in Northo-n India.* It may 
for practical purposes be t.ikcn as licing represented by Trilhen's 
edi'tto fmneeps. Of later editiom published in Bombay, Poona 
and elsewhere, the roost noteurorthy is that printed by the 
Nimay Sagar Press, Bombay, and cditctl with Virarighava’s 
commentary by T. R. Rainam Aiyar of Trichlnopoly and S. 
•Rargachariar of Srirangara. H gives no description of mantu- 
<ri!>i material utilised, nor does it notice any variant readings, 
except what is casually mentioned in VTraiSghava's cotnmeniar) 
'itself. It is presumably bated on Soiuhcm MSS, as its text 
.vgrees with the Mysore manuscript Mr of Todar Mall. This 

• So. sei-a*-? In tbo ntmiftir* •/ XaiuhrU MSS in «**■ 

Mwg of tkt CMnaia SnMl-rit CoOfin. pL vl, ^ IS6. U 5# 

.wU Mor OiVrtti tor •Pkflo-Wli.W and dstod so-nwi ieTg»J«23 *.n. 

•TlrtoStk* wwk. lo hi! Boo^oli thol pMMpo <rf 

i,.xt 01 * oboeoro to him wd b« hm not vontiowd to wAU 

• Th* Poono fdfttoM. liosh of vrhWi wwo poWUbod in 1887, ono by 
•* ri .T^hi mA tho othm by 8-tJho» dtolrl with hU own wmmtBtoo-. 

f»»oir Uik TOfoMkm. Tbwo ta oho » Modro* edition with tho modern 
d BOH (Sow od. IWi = but *>«« not toon .C 
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edition ift important, not only becautc it givti the oC 
Vlraraghava, but alio because it presents for a portioa of the 
text an entirely different recension, which has iu origin pro¬ 
bably in Southern India. Todar Moll’s edition, however, 
brings to JigJst a third recension, which is probably North 
Indian or rather Kashmirian, but which was bi^erto unknown. 

Todar Mall has given a fairly full account of the MSS used 
by him, and it is not necessary to recapitulate it here. But it 
would be convenient to summarise at the outset the main 
differences between the iJsrec recensions mentioned above. 
Todar Moll divides his eighteen manustripts into tvro groups: 
Northern (11 MS.) and Southern (7 MS.); but three different 
recensions for a portion of the text are distinguishable in them. 
All the eighteen Northern and Southern MSS of Todar Mall, 
as well as all the printed editions of the drama, agree in giving 
the same text from Act 1 to iJie cud of Act V. 46, the diver¬ 
gences being nothing more than Uic iiscvitablc differences of 
reading of particular words or passages. Hetv also Todar 
Mall’-s Camiiridgc manuscript Cii (Northern), as well m liiv 
.Southern manuscripts Mt, Mg. 'I'l. Tj end.' Material diver¬ 
gences. however, b^in from this point, and for the rest of ihe 
text we mark tluec distinct recensions: (1) Ftom Au V. 46. to 
the end of Act VII (i-€., to the end of the drama), ilte odiiious 
of Trichen, TirSnicha. JTvinanda, Borooah and ^rfdhara. as 
well at Todar Mali's eight Northern manuscripts (I,. 1, W. 
E. Sc. Md, Alw and Bo).* give what has Iwen tailed by Todar 
Mall Recension A and by Heriel the vulgata rocensUm, Uiis 
being the univcnally accepted text, or a* Rainam Aiyar puU 
it.* smvain pnealUah, pi\hak. (^ But Rainam Aiyar's edi- 

• >ls ud Mr sppMr U> bo dm. 12SU Md IZ» MoikMd h tU 
;;oM>j>(<rr CaUte9<tt o/ •Ve**’. itSS. in fit* C’orS. tIHtntnt J/.55. 

Msdnw. *t»l. xal. pp. MSI, 8455. B«l tlw ore Uir«« other MBS. iMboWy 
nwr* toeont octiviutioiu. la the ooiqe Llbnry, wMch h*vo no4 bom roUole-l 
by Todor Moll, tut wbitii m doKfibod iu tbo obovo CuiMoriio. TbOM. 
*r« : |1) AO. 13684 (p. 8462), RoiuR np to tbo *nd of Ati V, (8) w*. 12S8S 
(p. 8465). with commtoiofy. eoutduluR AeU I-VIl ccoupWlc 

wd (3) no. 12587 (p. 8466) which brooki ofl in Ad IV. 

> Of tbo twuoinlitR Ihm Nortbon MSS of Todar MaU. )■•« CambridRc 
University woBUoeript Ctt ondo with V. 46 } India Ofice MSS I, o»«da wilt. 
Art Vi BenRol Aaiatie Sodoty manwcripl 8 follow* Rormelon C. 

• This tort i« Riven by him oa an appendix to ibh odition. 
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lion, u w«ll as Todar Mall s single Mysore roaniiscript Mr. 
pves a differcni text Jor this portion of the drama {U.. firom 
Act V. 46, to ihc end of Act VII). and this recension, marked 
by Todar Mall as Recension C‘, is expressly attributed to one 
poet Subrahmanya. At the end of Act VII the mantuaipt Mr 
reads rfodar Mall, p. 306; : atmin nilake v&li-yrakara^* 
•daurilmyid tiribhih’ (V. 46) Hi ilokai>aryantttta granlAa- 
Mtkdarblutu HhwabhUUna Iri-bhSga-perimitd kaihS virattlV 
tatah 'miafyswfi ca trey<Mnni moyi bh^vHovyatn' (prose-passage 
preceding V. 47, in this recension) Hi vili-vikyAd Srabhya 
hh^nUnMky«p«rycntena gratUha-Mriidarblicna Subrahmanya- 
Aasiiml krUno’pi kelhSdtfh pflnt«/i//iSfyo poUaruvarhia ialadht- 
(AHdntrrd Venk«feUryiUanSblnMsyo PeAkfSinbtt-^bhd^a^bha- 
t«iyo 'drdg^dvaitiima-iMnasidhir (isiu/. Ratnam Aiyars 
footnote repeau (8rd. ctL. 1910, p. 224) these words up to the 
cud of kttihi-ieuh pSritah, but omits tlu? rest, probably bating 
the footnote on a similar colophon in the MS utilised f«r that 
edition. These two Recensions A and C, i^., the vulgaia and 
Subrahmajjya’s text, therefore, stand in sharp contrast to each 
txher with regard to the portion of the text between Act 46 
lo the end of Aa VIl. (3) But the third rccensmn discl^l^ 
Todar Mall's Kashmir and Bengal inanuscnpts K and B « 
somewhat peculiar. It is distinguished by reading a different 
icxt only from Act V. 46. to the end of that Act; for the rest of 
(he text, U, for Acu VI and VII. it agrees with the vulgau or 
Recension A After giving the full text of V. 46 tlw manus¬ 
cript K notes r etSMd Bhavabhuteh. agre kavt-nSjaka-VmSyaka- 
bfiOfiair ttpHri. Firom this point it adds a different text 
the end of Act V, and also for tlic last few syllables of the third 
foot and the whole of the fourth foot of V. 46.* 


‘ ThU twasslpa is given m Appendix B. p. »f. 

*TUs sirewnml between Ksebmlr end BengsJ msiwseripU h noUbU 
b«e Toder Mill's CelcnWn Ssnsltril Oollege msiwterlpl ^ 

t^gnU or lUtmsioo A. The msiroscript B belwgs to the AdsUc Society 

*^ Msdii.g of n U not «*s»r fioen Todsr Mill's deoeripUon. At p. 
vlH of ibe lotiodnolion. wo i» told that "B Is 

M is decs s llttls over two AeU", snd p. ri ft •Pm" *«' 

^ A«a VI snd VIT. sltbooith we s» iwS told 
KT H.C ren'or noUd in the text it 

with ll*e 4»h p»de of V. 60 of lUeonswn C (seo p. OB) snd onde with Aet- 
VIT, fotlowiag IteoHnioD C tbrooftb^i- 
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From what bu been Mid above U>« following (act» will be 
clear:—. 

(1) With regard to the (ext from Act I to the end of Aa 
V. 46, there i» agreanent in all MSS and edition* of the drama. 

(2) With regard to the text from Act V. 46 to the end of 
Act VII we have (a) the vulgata or the Recentioo A. (b) the 
text of Subrahmanya and (c) the text of Vinfiyaka, which agree* 
partially with the vulgala in Act* VI and VII. but differ* from 
the vul^u a* well a* from $ubrabmai)ya'» text in ibe portion 
from Act V. 46 to the end of that Act. 

Now with regard to the text from Act I to the end of Act 
V. 46. there is not only universal agreement but we have also 
the (act that one Northern (Co) and four Southern manuKript* 
(Mt, Mg, Tb I'O end at this point. It is also imporunt to note 
that both Subrahmapya and Viniyaka undertake independenUy 
to supplement the text only after V. 46. There is the distinct 
evidence of VTrarighava who says : ‘ elSvaiy eva Bhavabhaich 
sBkiihf ilah penth (u Su&m/iNiai^o-itJrnna/i hasyatit kaver 
rmca iti mSla eva* sphufibhaviryatif ‘avaiyoih m' Uyadi (the 
prose passage immediately following V. 46) SubrahmeffyOfkaver 
I'oeSfhsy api prSyaio vyd^dsyanlef. This can only mean that 
the genuine text of RhavabhOti was available to Vliarigbava 
only up to the end of V. 46, and that he was apparently of 
opinion that this was the extent to which BhavatoQti's text 
was composed, the remainder being a supplement written in 
later times by one (luuyooif) Subrabmanya-kavl. That this 
supplement came into existence tome considerable time before 
VTtaHlghava is apparent from the fact that VIraraghava khesv 
hardly anythirtg of this "certain’* Subrahmanya, but also front 
the indication given in his commentary that he must hvre oKd 
more than one MS of Subrabmanva's text, of which be notices 
.several variant readings. On the other band, the manusaipt 
K also indicates (hat the genuine work of Bhavabhfrli exientlcd 
up to (he end of V. 46 (etivad BhavcbhQteh) and that another 
supplement vras composed by one Viniyaka Bhaita. From (his. 

* Tkii paM<« Is eivsB ia tbs fooliwte to (h* w wtns a Ury on V. 46 
(S- 103) in RsUiwn Aiyar's odiUon, vltii [Ui] rtropJsAaioV. 

* ThI* rafsnaco to s latsr psMSfo of th« t«xt ctn only moan (at SsrUl 
ialsrpretf It) tho eotopboB of OM or all of VlraiS^disn's own ilSS of tbe 
Uxt. 
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cithaof twocorvdu»tcnui«pocsibie (1) Uut ibegeiiulae text of 
BbavabhOd was ivajlable (o the Fcribn and commentaton up 
to (be end of V. 46 and, at we have ^wo independent tupple- 
neau compoaed reapectiwly iu NorUiexn and Southern India 
only alter thia point, the rest of the work was lost, or (2) that 
BhavabhQti wrote the work only up to the etid of V. 46, and 
for tome reason or other left the dnma incomplete. We have 
no data to csublish dehnitcly (be correctness of either of these 
conclusions. At the tame time ic it dear that the text up to 
the end of V. 46, it undoubtedly the work of BhavahhAti him* 
self. The rest was either lost or never written by the dramatise, 
and attempts were made in later times to supplement it (a 
phenomenon which is not unusual in Sanskrit literature) by 
fl) the anonymous vulgata text, (2) by Viniyaka Bham and 
(S) by SubcamoQya. 

It is difioilt to identify Viniyaka Bhatta. Of all the 
VinSyakat mentioned by AuCrecht. one Viniyaka Pan^ita is 
quotri in Sirngftdhan^piutdhaii (no. 1254). while another 
Viniyaka is mentioned as (be author of a metrical PQrva- 
pTthikS to ZMakiunira-caiit/i. It U possible, however, to identify 
Subrahmai>ya from the details given about him by the Mysore 
MS, which tdls us that he was the son of Vehkatefa and 
VcAka^imbX and that he belonged to the Pollaru family. It 
appears that be wrote a commentary oo (he Probod/ia^ndro* 
daya, called Prtuupta-prakiio,* as wdl as a commentary 
entitled I>fterfn4'prad7piAd on a treatise on Aiauca, called 
Abhinav»‘fa4«dlti} In (he opening verses of both these 
works the same parentage b given, but the name of the family 
is mentioned as Pon^uri. 

With regard to Subrahmanya's supplement, or Recension 
C, which extends from Aa V. 46, to the end of Act VII, no 
question arises, as it b homogeneous and distinctly attributed 
to a particular author. But the vtilgata (or Recension A) and 
Viniyaka't text (Recension B) have a large portion of the sup* 
plementary text in common, vU., the whole of the text of Acts 


' Notiesd «ith txtrwu ia Dmfiptiv* Caialoftm *f USS. in tin 

Mnifnt Cnttmmnut Orieatni J/MucrijH Uinff, yoi. cal, M. 1254l>, 
IK 8ta. 

* Notl<«4 In th« SUM CsUlofiM, ral. t, ao. 3011, p, SS40. 
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VI and VJl which is the sani« in both recensions. That this 
portion i* spurious admiu of no doubt, and both Hcrtel and 
Todar Mall have brought forward enough evidence to prove 
it.' But bow is it chat both Rccemtons A aetd B have this 
portion in common, although they differ lu giving two entirely 
divergent texts for the portion covered by the text from Act 
V. 46 to the end of Act V? 

Todar Mall has advanced (pp. viii, xviii-xix) a somewhat 
extraordinary theory dial BhavabhQti’i original work must have 
come to a sudden close will) Act V. 40. but that later on the 
dramatist revised this poruon and brought the Act to a close. 
He maintains that the vulgata text or Recension A from Act 
V. 46 to the end of that Act represeiiu this authentic added 
text of BhavabbOti. The incomplete unrevised text up to the 
end of Act V. 46 is preserved in the MSS of the Southern 
group: the revised cuinplcted text up to the end of Aa V 
travelled to the North ivhcrc it appears in the MSS of the 
Northern group. 

.About the alleged revision of the iHrighial text the evidence 
docs not seem to be very convindiig. The fact that in some 
MSS better readiegs are found proves nothing, especially in 
the case of an author like BhavabhOii who is perhaps less care> 
ful in phrasing than most poets and naturally tempted later 
emendations. Again, Todar Mall himself admits ix) that 
the readings of the Southern MSS are at places decidedly superior 
to those of the Northern. This strikes at the very root of his 
hypothesis of revision, although Todar Mall attempts to 
explain this anomaly away by supposing that these occasional 
superior readings were inevitable in the South, which is 
assumed to have been the home of .Sanskrit culture where 
BhavabhOti's works were more frequently studied. Of this 
supposition no convincing evidence is produced. 

For his hypothesis that the portion from V. 46 Co the 
end of that Act in the vulgata or Recension A represenu the 
authentic text of BhavabhOti, the following arguincnu are put 
forward. It is necessary to consider them in detail: 

(1 Todar Mall writes : “The oldest known MS I. which 
is dated tathvci 1665 {»1609 a.d.) runs without a break beyond 
V. 46. and docs not mention that the portion of the Act after 

• Sm Todar Mali, p. xix t Hactol, p. 8 . 
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V 46. i» from ih< pen oC a diffcreni auihor. NcUlto ^ the 

i«.ccur»» in d.U In Uj. 

fin. nlau the Cambritlge Univmily Manmcr.pt Cu, an c<l““''!; 

extends only up U) V. 46. and to ey ^ Recension A. 

M^of mhex r ral^:'tLra5:^^fn"ot^^^^^^^^ 

S A« Vl” and“vil arc rpuri^^ "“heTtbSc 

TnT'BttS^lTt d'ltot^to cnndnde any- 
S^^le^rr the Ian U.t ~ 

h ..op »hhout a breal « tb» end ^ 

ihe some recension carry on the text ^ ^ 

Act VII. On the other hand, the cvidcnw os uiv u 

™ B a..d C i. n« in lavour ol the 

two KCCcnsMJiu " Kashmirian manuscript K, 

ot anything J. (^[^8 aj).), and which is 

««^“rarviTuTva; .rtt 

of the nnnaimng Southern MSS also 

...pplemcnury ^ o V n5yaka- Jo ^ 

T" tt i^n O regard the 

Mysore MS or Viraragnsva » \ 

vhole of Ihe remotmng text . 6. 

the dram.) as the w^ ol 'J* .upplement 

Vinsyaka and -heM»e end 

of the work, each in his way. atter y. w. 

1858 * and 18586 (sw iko"* Twjom JIS8 T, s«d T, 

reh‘;:^r.JritrrrnT^.,S'i“i - v, u. .-ur 

coaUhiinf oaly thus Acts. 
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of Aa V. If Bbavabhuti’* own (cxt ha» been preserved in 
Recension A up U> the end of Act V (as both Hertel and 
Todar Mail argue), then we are driven to ibc rather un¬ 
warranted conclusion that not only Subrahmai^ya but also 
VinSyaka took the unusual liberty of altering even the genuine 
text after V. 46 to the end of Act V. The very fact that both 
these authors were independently in agreement in completing 
the text only after V. 46, would make us pause before we 
seriously maintain that the Recension A preserves BhavabhOtis 
genuine text up to the cud of Act V. 

(2) Todar Mall’s second argument is more important. He 
poinu out that MahMra-cauiA V. 49 in Recension A is cit^ 
(with the words yolhS Vtra-carite or yaihi Afehovlrocorite) in 
the Axfaloka commentary on DaUtrCpaka II. 50 (ed. Hall) and 
in Sihilyn darpana (on VI. SO. ed. Durj^prasfid. 1915, p. 509). 
and infers from this that “evidently the authors of these old 
works on AlaihkSra cmtsidcrcd the text of Recension A 
from V. 46 to the end of that Acil a« the genuine text of 
BhavabhOti.*’ In considering this arguiucni. It must be noted 
that the SShiiya-darpan^ cannot be taken as an old work on 
Alaifakara and that the context shews that it merely borrows or 
copies this illustrative quotation from DaiarQpaka m con¬ 
nexion with the discussion of tSttvoa vrtti in the 
iu four divisions. The citation in the £>afirrflp«*ii. which ^e 
we need therefore consider here, cannot however be so lightly 
brushed aside. But this single* dtailon by Hself cannot, in 
our opinion, be taken as having a conclusive force. It only 
shows that Dhanika, author of the cosumentary. 

regarded this verse as a pan of the genuine text, and nothing 
more. It only indicates that in Dhanika’s time, as in later 
times, the whole of the vulgata text* came to be generally 
accepted as genuine in the North (as -wroafra proeotiloh 
pafhah) and we need not, therefore, Ik surprised that he did 
not regard it as spurious. 

(5) Todar Mali’s third argument that this ponton of 


''Tbs eUkSloo of i/iak4*lra>Mri(a V. 61 ift 
ltd. Borooth, p. 361) U UMsymeat uid provtt BOtbing. 

' And aoi nMtturiljr up to Ibt and of Act V, for Uit skttnet of any 
qnoUtioM froB Acta VI a^ VII provta nothing. 
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Recension A from V. 4€, to ^he end ot ihai Act) contaios 
a couple of passages which appear to be xepcated in the other 
dramas of the author, does not bear close scrutiny; for these 
alight repetitions of phrases (as in two cases in Act VI noted 
by Todar Mall himself) can be easily accounted for by the 
likely supposition that the unknown writer of the vulgata 
supplement wanted to imitate BhavabhQti and probably appro¬ 
priated these phrases from the latter. 

. (4) Todar Mali's fourth argument that Recension B rtms 
to an unusual length and cov« 75 verKs (as against 16 of 
Recension A) need not be seriously considered; for this rcccu- 
sioo is distinctly ascribed to a different author, and the ques¬ 
tion therefore docs not arise. 

Wc are now in a position to conclude with great pro¬ 
bability that (i) the text from Aa I to the end of Act V. 46 
forms the only authentic text of Bhavabhuti, and (2) that the 
vul^ta or Recension A of the rest of the drama (and riot merely 
of Acts VI and VII) is as ^rious as Recensioos B and C, 
which axe expressly attributed to Vioiyaka and Subrahmaijiya 
respectively. 

But one question still remains unsolved. We have already 
noted that Acts VI and VII have identical texts in both A and 
B recensions. Only the text from Act V. 46 to the end of 
Act V differ entirely in these two receiuions, A giving a shorter 
and B a longer text for this portion. But Todar Mali's 
Kashmirian manuscript R, which presents Recension B and 
which is a fairly old MS dated in 1618 aa, reads after V. 46 : 
tlivad Bhevobhuuh/agn katfi’nSyalui-VinSy«ka’bha{iair ap&rif. 
Now as this MS (as well as B which gives also Recension B) 
includes Acts VI and VII and does not end with Act V, and 
as thb Inscription occurs after V. 46, the word egre must be 
taken to refer to the rest of the text from Act V. 46 to 
the end of Aa VII. In other words, Viniyaka must be taken 
as responsible not only for the text between Act V. 46 to the 
end of that Act, but also for Acts VI and VII in Recension B. 
But the text for Acts VI and VII in Recension B U fdenticat 
with the text for those Acts in Recension A. which thaefore 
must also be the work of Vioiyaka, but which was indlsai' 
minately incorporated into the anonymous Recension A. In 
other words, the Recension A extends only from Aa V. 46 to 
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Uie end of ibat Act and does not iodude Acts VI and Vil. for 
which it merely borrows the text of Recension B. 

Todar Mali, however, appears to take agre at referring 
only to the portion between Act V. 40 to the end of that Act. 
In other words, be appears to think that Acts VI and Vll in 
both Reoensioiu A and B are of anonymous authordiip; but 
with regard to the text between Ac^ V. 46 to the end of 
that Act, (he Rccennon A is anonymous, while Recension B it 
the work of Viniyaka. But unfortunately there are no data to 
establish this point. We arc inclined to believe, for reasons given 
above, that the whole of the text from Act V. 46 to the end 
of Act VII is the work of Viniyaka. For the portion between 
Act V. 46 to the end of that Act, it is probable that there 
originally existed the longer text of Viniy^ in Recension B, 
but subwquenily a shorter, anonymous text (as represented by 
Recension A) came into existence, receiving universal accept* 
ance and even superseding the original text of VinSyaka. 


ImdiM AiUifiMTf, llx, 1890. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE MAHANATAKA* 

The Ki-oilW MahinHaka, othcrwUe known a* ihc 
HanumanfiHaka, occupic* » unique position in Satukiii 
drunatk Jiicrature. Though technically deaignated a nafaha, 
it eyineci peculiaiitia which justify Wlion’s charac^uation 
of the wofk as a noodesaipi composUion and wl^ have 
namrally given rise to much speculation with regard to lU 
durteter and origin. It is a very extensive work wiuch plagi¬ 
arises unbluihingly from most of the known (and probably 
some unknown) Rinu dramas and is written almost entirely in 
verse, with little of prose. The vene is gener^y of the narra¬ 
tive or epic, rather than dramatic, character. There is little of 
true dialogue: there U no Vidauka nor any Prakrit; the usual 
»taeodirecUoos are missing; the number of characters appear 
ins U fairly large; there is a benediction, and in one recensjou 
a airioos ^sroreni-verse. but there U no ttue prologue, and all 
the dements of the plot prescribed by tbeonr 
number of Acts, at least in one recension, is 
limit: in rftort, this work, though nominaBy * 

dramatic fom. gisTs one the impression of beiiy a 
composition as opposed to the dramatic, and 
been^tten in^Vnarrative or epic form. It i. 
dramatic action, being rather a collecUoa rf 
mid narrative, with interspersed metrical dialogues of a crude 

r 

opinion* that the work was rather an epic than a true drama, 
uid that it carries us back to the earliest stage of development 
of the Indian drama. This opinion has been repeated more 
than once by later scholars but in a somewhat modified form. 
Piichel pointed out* the resemblances of this work to Subhata's 
J>atiAge^. which latter play %vas hdd by him to be an example 
of the tocalled chSyitJtaka, a term which he considered to be 


■ KMd Men tbs XTIlUi laUrasUonsi Cmicnm of OrisnUHsU si 
Oiford. 193a 

ffr wbmwSo/tlicAs JTnftk, IMS. I, p. 473. 

' Is hfa Dos ^{wUieAt acAafUMpM la 8BAW, 1906, pp. 4B3-6Qa 
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Muivaleni lo a •Khaucmpiel/ otwn “ 

^iadow pUy’. Thu thais wu lurihcr developed by Lddcw 
would uke ibc DulMgada as the type of the ibadow-play and 
then deduce that the MahSni\tika also belonged to the satM 
category, of which k U sappo«d to be one of ihe ««li^ 
.pecimettt. With this view Sten Kodow.‘ wd 

K«ne other scholars appear to agree But KeuJt in has 
work on Sanskrit Drama reopens the qual.on and 
doubt on the whole theory of the shadow pl.y and ^ 
part in the early evolution of the Sanskrit Dmma. H 
S agree with Liiders in adding the MahSniJakA to the a^t 
DtmSuiliDg list of shadow-dramas'' and suggests that the 
l.rid« oMhi. work «> b. epUinri by 
was a play never intended to be acted, and that u ^s a 
/our S force redacted "in preparation for some tom ^ p«' 
fonnance in which the dialogue was plenlifoHy eked out y 

'orJ-nSir;; 'sz 

I, Mobkoa,«*o. Bo.h .bo rooon.,^. ™ ^“Co-^ 

u a iLndar^ figure to whom it was probably found 
to asSbe a^traditional work of unknown or forgotten autbor- 


• In his Di» SaaiUkci s ti» Bfitrag t*r OnrMfktt da {ndi»tkrit 
Drama in 8BA IT, lSt6, pp. 60Bf. 

»Disi Drama (OtwdriM), lW>, pp. tMO. 

• OuthMU Atr UtUaXvr (IflaO), l«. p. W3 1 ia XDM(1 , 

lixir, pp. ll«, hs supports Udsn, hot tsfogniws Ihs 4tl*cnMUs of ths 
bypoAboats. _ , 

•TJU Smthrit Drama. Ifl94, pp. »f.. Mf-. »W. 

• LOdon has shown that M88 of this noarnkn sw also found la 
Woatsm ladU j bat thU faet mtkea no diirorcneo. aad th«o h m doubt 

that it pmsUa in Bw**). . .*• 

• Ths aombor of vowos rary grtotly ia MBS and adUions. m dwwssod 
bdow. Tbs mnnbor adopUd hot* io Auftochfo (Bodfoion CMeT**> 
p. l«h}. 
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ship: while (he tide MahSnAl»Ma ii sppareody no( a desi^* 
nation but a deKtiption, it being the later dramaturgic techni¬ 
cal term which, like the tenn ^akarana, indicates a type ot 
play containing all the cpisodci and pottetsing a large number 
(usually the number is teu) of Acta. It ii tignificanl that the 
term is unknown to Bharau and Dhanika, the two earlier 
authorities on Dramaturgy. They simply lay down * that in a 
Ni/ake the number of Acts should not be less than five and 
ntore than ten; but the author of the SShitya-<tarpa^a, who 
Aourished probably in the firu half of the 14th century, defines 
and explams* the term MahittS{aka as noted above. 

The aamdation with Hanfiraat is supported by a legendary 
account of the origin of the work. The concluding verse in 
Dimodara't version luics that the work was emnposed by the 
Son of the Wind (Hanumat), but was cast into the sea by 
VllmTki who deecoM it to ^ ambrosia (amrio-hwfdhyd) and 
(hat it was later on recovered by the good king Bhoja and red¬ 
acted by Miira Mmodara.* In bis comment on this verse 
Mohanadisa explains that Hanaroat wrote (his work and en¬ 
graved it with his nails on the rocks, but to please Vilmlki, who 
recognised its excellence and anticipated edipse of his own 
liimiyana, the generous Ape threw it into the sea whence it 
was. after ages, recovered by his avctSro Bhoja with the aid of 
fishermen.* The Bhoja-prabandha alao recoil* the anecdote 

■ sviu. ae I (*4. NU. 8h Pm, tUT), 

fU. 38. Tks (td. Trivandrus, p. 986, agrw*. IS {• 

noUworthy that lb* flMjorUy »( Dacca Uniranitj tl£8 o( MadhoaOdaaa'a 
nomsioB (iva tao Act*, Intaad e( aioa. 

* TL 223 ZM, ad. Oorgapraud. 1916, p. 335. 

' raci'lMi aatl^afrrpdCJic rtfailltffdMkn 

mkitaai amrlm-MdAfd pm yaS I 

awmt-aypati 63»?*<»add<rt** Mt kMwafa 
fr^Xitam Mata viSraA mfra.dd*iadarcpa f/ 

* afrajwA katAJ pdfr— ctaM naiXara faikair firi-4iUnt vtltkAftaA 

(at (« vtfaiiUid 4^nMn/(ad aiaij«t-aMdAirrattMi 4fca»pya rMyepe- 
praeCrd6kdra4ariAayd Aowtaan frMutm ftwn ata* waivdra aidJkcikWt / 
(atkati (aadkdkM prJpifaA MdavaMrapa kkaTSaa fWMatind ytfikafr (tfaa 
priatad taxt raada addAftaM Ui, 

* Bd. Nlr. Saf. Praaa, Bombay 1981, pp. lOf. Wilton fivaa a aoma- 
wbaS diSanai ntwoo (datael Sfttimm, 9 vok. is on*. Appaodis p. 68). 
Tha BAflja-praka w d Aa , acaerdiag to hia, taooadt (ha aaacdota tiia* a mar- 
ckaot ia Bhoja'a nigB diacoTc^ aoma Tama aagnvad oa tha neka by 
tha laaahoTa and baec^t a copy of (ha Int two liaaa of ono vono. Bhoja 
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ibat ceriain fishermen ouoc found an engraved stone in the 
Narniadi and brought it to Bhoja who. recognising it to be the 
work of Kanumat. made a copy of it and had it put together 
by hU court'pocu. The two lines which were brought to Bhoja 
occur as the hrst two lines of the verse lAo klialu vijarndh in the 
AiahSHa{aka (xiv. 49) in USniodara’s recension, but the verse 
it musing in MadhusQdaiius redaction. It U noteworthy, 
liowcvcT, that the verse is an ordinary gnomic stanza which is 
iiiiliscd for the purpose of moralising on the death of Rivana. 
In MadhusQdana's recension, on Utc other hand, there is after 
(he benediction a prarocauil-xcnc in which HanQinat is said 
to have narrated the story at the direction of VSImTki. and 
the concluding verse of each Act states that the work, of 
HanOmat was rescued (prtuyuddhfit) by Viknuna (vtAransAi^).. 
The phrase has been explained simply as ‘recovered by means 
of valour’: but the commentator Candnickhara' explains 
that Hanumat having engraved the work on the cocks threw 
it into the sea through fear of ValmTki, but later on be appear- 
«l in a dream to king VikramSdiiya who, at Hanfiinat's bid¬ 
ding, had it Pished out of the sea and redacted by his court- 
poet Madbusudana. The commentator also refers to another 
version of the story, according to which the work is said to 
have been stolen by Riksaus but recovered later on by the 
valour (viAromo) of that king. 

It is not diflvcult to see that there is a good deal of mere 
fable in these accounts; but the tradition, which more or 
less agrees In the three versions of the story, ceruinly suggests- 
the redaction of an old anonymous work, or at least the 
writing of a new work with the embodiment of old- matter. 
Although a considerable number of verses is common to both 
the recensions, the one recension cannot be said to have been 
derived from the other. On the contrary, it is probable that 
each of them was redacted independently from some loal 
originai, of which the tradition preserves a legendary account. 
Of the compilers DSmodara and MadhuiQdana we have no- 
authentic information. In the Bhojo-prabdndha the poets, who- 

travslM te th« spot (e oblsla tbs oUwe two Uaw. sad Uu vm* *1 wb 
complcUd Is tiw oM wWoh oeeur* la Dimodwi'i v«do* m itv. « {«• 
Ihtin vitamak). ^ ^ 

• Oa 1. «. sd. C4ndrskn»ar» BhaMAdUys, OdcotU. So*« 1746. 
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are called upon to fill up the defideni vene ditcovered by 
Bboja, are BhvabhQci and Kilid&sa; but one Dimodara U 
meiHioned eUewhcie in ibe aarne work u a couit-poct to king 
Bhoja oi DhSrS, who {if be were the hUtorical Bhoja) reigned 
in ibc second quarter of the llth century a-d. There is 
nothing inherently impoesible in the report of a drama in 
stone-inso'iptiM], for such dramas have been discovered in 
recent tiincs, but we have no other historical information 
about the source from which both the recensions were derived. 
We have, however, eooi^ indication to preeume that an 
e tie nt ipl portion of the work was probably old and formed 
the nucleus round which was woven a large number of verses 
culled chiefly from various known and unknown Rima-draroas 
This may have been done in the time of Bhoja, whose energy 
in making cyclopaedic compilations is well known, but the 
process of interpolation, as we shall sec presently, continued 
for a long time, and verses from comparatively recent RSma- 
dramas found their way into the compendium. The question 
as to which of the two recensions is earlier is not yet solved, 
but it seems probable that Damodara's versiens. in ^lite of iu 
14 Acts, is the earlier, as it is also the simpler and less exten¬ 
sive redaction. The Vikramaditya referred to in Madhu- 
sCtdana’s version may have been Lakfmana sena of Bengal, who 
appears to have had also nine gems at his court and to have 
been known by the title of VikramSdiiya. We have a verse 
attributed to Dhoyl in the Sadukli-kerrfSmria. the first half of 
which agrees partially with the verse 101 of Dhoyfs PaxfonO' 
data' and which makes it probable that Lakim^-scna as a 
poet and patron of poeu was known by this time-honoured 
title. 

The comparative antiquity of the M»nin£(aka is sought 
to be established by the fact that Anandavardbana, who 
flourished in the middle of the 0th century at Kashmir, and 


• Uy«i« H « trtUdItmUfa rifcwarfisjrwffpffAi- 
rU^-ilmtwk rwwvrvf 

(od CtnisbsssB ChskiSTSiti, Oskatu 1«, p. 34, slio Islrod. p. 

Sm stM JASB. W06. p. U. la ihi vstw tlw post, wIip H»«d sS th* 
opart of Uktnapp-PHU, is ipMkiaic of hinotf sad his psSroo, sad Uiora 
is u ebripw pu La lh« plnsM «ar«Mddi(|w oto. 
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Dhanika who belonged to the end o( the lOtb centiuy, quote 
vertei which occur ia the work. The three quouUoni by 
Anandavardhana in bis DhcanySloka are, however, anonyni' 
out and thcreiore not condiuive, the jnore to because the 
Mah^Sfaka u notorious (or iu duunelesi plagiarism. The 
hrst verse jnig<Mo-^ma/d*Aan(i* (Dhv* p. M v. 7) 

U really taken from ilse RUrniilihyudayA o( Yaiovarman*; the 
second verae raklas tvam ndvo.pn((avaih [Din/* p. OOaMtfAd* 
M iv. S5bD V. 24) ia aKribcd to Yasovarman in the SubkafUi- 
vatl (no. 1S(>4) and it inrobably borrowed (rom the tame 
drama: while the source of the third verae nyakkiro hy ayam 
eva [Dhv* p. ISSBAfa/tn” M ix. 55). which is cited by a seiics 
of rhetoricianit >* unknown. Dhanika quotes five verses which 
occur in the MaJidnSfaka, but all of them, except one. are 
given without any indication of their source. The one excep¬ 
tion refers to the verses bdftwr Mitrit m viditam (sMohd* 
M ii. MsD i. 38) is quoted in the I'rlti on ii. 2 with yathd 
hanRmati-ndiake; but the verse is actually derived (mm the 
Hdltt’tHinayttiya (iv. 60). 'I1iv (act that inic of (he remaining 
verses kapoie janakySh (ssAfaha* M til. 54sD i. 19) is also 
<(uoied anonymotoly by Rijafckhara in bis Kdvyo-mlmimsd 
(p. 97) proves nothing. A large number of quotations, mostly 
anonymous, from the MahSndiaka is also (bund in the Sans¬ 
krit Anthologies. Of these the Sirngadhitm-paddfiati gives 
ten quotations .is AanflinAlitA, of whicli nos. 83, 123-125. 128, 
I3.H. 3418 and 40C6 cannot be traced in any of the recensions 
of the Mahdnd^aka. Only ih>. 90 (vig/i»rio t/ah m pdySd 
vihftifuy occurs as the second ma/igeda-itoka of hfadhusQdana's 
recension, and do. 1248 (k&rmah psdo'tm) is found as vi. 67 
in MadhusQdana and xiv. 77 in D&modara. This anthology 
was compiled about 1363 ajx and iu quotailotn only prove 
ai best that both the recensions probably existed in (he first 
half of the 14ih century. Even if no great antiquity can be 
claimed for the work itself, the presumption « permUsible 
that a fragmentary nucleua of it existed in the time of Bhoja, 
or even a little earlier in the time of Dhanika. from which the 
later elaborate versions, which cull verses from the Mahitdra- 
catila, Bdla^dmSyana. Anarf^haraghava. ProMnna^ghovt 


'JeunM «»/ OrirnUl Pttartk, MtdrM, 1, pt. 8, p. 870, f*. 1. 
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and oibcr known and unknown Rasna-plays, arose in laicr 
.times and were probably in existence in the 14th century. 

In order to explain the origin of the drama which the 
Indian tradition envelops in the myxery of legends, it has 
been that the MahSnUaka belongs to the category 

.of the aocaUed shadow-play, a view which envelops k equally 
in the miu of sheer speculation. Although it has been had by 
Piachel and others to connote a shadow-play, the meaning cd 
the tenn ehOfi-nSfoka, which is nowhere connected with the 
MahdnifoJu but which is used in some other plays alleged to 
.be of the ijT^Iar type, is unceriain. It is not recognised in 
.any Sanskrit work on Dramaturgy as designating a dramatic 
gtnre, >but several diaioatic compositions like the Dhormil- 
bhyudaya, of MeghaprabhieSrya, the DUiSftffida of Subhaia, 
the R3m3bhyudaya4 Subhadra-pari^foya and Pijfdovabhyudaya 
.of Rimadeva-Vyisa, have been designated as chay^nitaka in 
their lespeaive prasiavcnds or colophons. Wilson' held that 
the term chiyS-nitoka might mean 'the shade or outline of a 
drama' and expressed the opinion that the Duliitgada "was 
perhaps intended to introduce a spectade of the drama and 
proccnion, as it is otherwise difficult to conceive what object 
iu extreme conciseness could have effeaed". L<vi * appears to 
leave the question open, but remarks : "Leur nora est obscur ; 
on seraii teotd de Texpliquer par "ombre de drame” si les 
rfgles de la grammaire ne s'opposaient i cetie analyse du com- 
poef chSyi-nitaka. Elies admettent du moina une explication 
voisine et presque idemique: "drame i I'ftat d'ombre". 
Rajendralala Mitra • desaibes Viflhala's so-called chiya-nStaka 
as "an outline of a drama" and suggests that the DuiMgada 
"was evidently intended to serve as an entr'act to a theatrical 
•exhibition." Other suggested but rejected explanations are 
"a play that b but a shadow, a play in shadow, i.e. a minia¬ 
ture play".* Having reference to the derivative nature of such 
plays as the DHtSfigada, which incorporates verses from other 
plays, it u not impoesiWc to hold that the term cA4yS*ni|aka 


'Op. til., pp. Sl-89. 

Tkiilr* inMf, p. dtl. 

CaUhfut, p. 881. 

* Sm Ortj ia MOS, xsxii, p- 80. 
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may aJjo mean "an epiMnnued adapution of previoui pUya* 
on the *ubjcc(,'’ the term chSya being authoritatively uied in 
the teiue of adaptation.* PiKhel was originally of opinion' 
that the term mi^i be explained as "the shadow of a drama" 
^Schaiten von .einem Spid) or "a half-play" (halbes Drama) 
but in his well-known monograph on the Indian shadow-play ‘ 
he attempted to shew that the r/idyA-ftfl/aka was simply and 
solely what is known as the shadow-play, in which the shadow- 
pictures were produced by projection from puppets on the 
reverse dde of a thin while curuin. 

In order to establish the early existence of the shadow- 
play in India it is alleged that this form of the drama is 
expressly mentioned by Nflakaniha in his interpretation of 
she term rUpopajhMna occuring in the MahibhSTtita xii, 
294. 5 : rUpopafivatuiih jalamat^iiapiken diktiifStytju pnsid- 
dham, yatra s&kfma-vastrarh vyavodhdya carmamayair SASrai 
rijdmStySdindih atryd pradarlyate, '’rtipopafivana is well- 
known among the southerners as the fataimivdapiki, in which, 
having interposed a thin cloth, the action of kings, minisicrs 
etc. is shown by means of leathern figures.'' Llidcn would 
maintain with Pischel that rQpopaflvaiut refers here to the 
production of shadow-figures. The term rapopufimn it used by 
Varibamihira in his Bfhai-iathhild, v. 74, while in the 
ThefigdthS, v. 394 and in the MUindapaUha, p. 344 occur the 
terms rupparupaka and rBpadtikkha respcciively, of which the 
last expreuion is supposed to be idetitkal with the word 
mpadokkha found in the Jogimara Cavx Inscription. * A sug¬ 
gestion has also been made by .Sien Konow* that the word 
rUpa used in the Fourth Rock Edict of Aioka, where exhibi¬ 
tions of the ^ctades of the dwellings of gods, of elephanca and 

' This «nw4 tkSgd h attd oomoMBly, tn consjiiM with ths 
of boiTowlaa or {tUfisrUm, to dsnoto NImimm or rswi blMsco hstwosn 
tbt works of two posts, sad rAdjrSiM/Irf« is ons who co w posss posnt 
which are rsAsetions of othsr post's works. Sso Kfoiamdrs, h'ari- 
IL L 

' OMinfUehf fftUkrU Anuigtn, 1081, pp. 350f. 

•AIrsody dM. 

•AMVsf Asport, ASI. 1903.4, pp. 1281) L(Sdsn, Bnekttatk* 
BudJkittUUr Dnmtn, p. 41 ; Thossiss, ATorptfoAMro-sSfro, iU, 2, 8 t 
lUjafaUisro, KArj/thnUmdiM, <h. sii. 

*Op. rtt, pp. 45-46. 
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of bon^ro are mentioned, refer* to a shadow-ptay; and that 
the expreuion rupaAa at the generic name of the ^na is deriv- 
cd from *ucb early jhadw-projcciiwi. Indication* web a 
thadowHievice are «« to have been diicovered in the Siubeo^ 
Cave which has »ign» of groove* in front, meant (it u allegec^) 
for the curtain nectary for a ihadow-play. Thu themy U 
further Clabortied by LUden,' who claims a high ^uqiuty fw 
the shadow-play on the assumption that it i* referred to by 
Pauftiali in bU Mahibhifyc (on Pinini iii. 1 . 26)* in hia mo¬ 
tion ^ the displays of the SaubhiUa or Sobhandtas. and who 
on this basis would take it, with Puchel. a* an oscntiJ ele- 
raent in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama. The existent 
of the diadow-play in early India is also supported by the 
analogy of the Javancie twsyawg l»trwc. a shadow-play usually 
dealing with the RSma cyde and produced by puppeu of 


bulhlo-leatber. , ^ . . 

The early evidence adduced for the ewsience of the shadow- 
pUy in India cannot in any way be uken as condtmve. Wc 
are not directly concerned here with Lttders hyp^^ 
regarding the Saubhika*: but the name Saubhika or Sobbanika 
is, at best, an obscure term which has not been shewn to have 
any relation to the shadow-play and which ^ nev» been 
cxriaincd in this sense by any authority. HiUebranclt and 
Keith * have very effectively criticised Lilders' interpreuUon and 
suggested more reasonable explanations; but whether we accept 
their view, or agree with Weber* that the refetcsice here is to 
the pantonine, or even take the explanation of Kaiyyaja (a 
fairly late commentator) that the Saubhiksa werc^ ihw who 
uught actors (nafinifit vySkhygnopidhyiySb). it is clear 
enough that there is no real foundation for the view that the 
Saubhikas discharged the function of showing shadow-figures 
and explaining them to the audience. The passage of Nil** 
katjtha. again, cannot be taken as proving conclusively the 


• In Um wtieU atrssSy cited. 

‘Ed. KMhen, tl, p. 36. , , j. , 

• XDilO, Inil, pp. 07! »•!»•«• bto Vt^tr ik d«/d«pi dw Woe*** 
Dr*mm, M&nt b tn 104, pp. 6f, IM. 

• lUtOS I, pi. 4, pp. Of J D^rns, pP- 331. 

• Iitdkeif StediM, zUi, pp. 488!. 
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cxii^ce of the »hiKlow^>lay, Jor he might u well be refemog 
to the puppet shows or marionette theatre, of who^ existence 
we have dchnite record; and even it NnaJuijtha’t tesUmooy is 
not TOntested. it only proves the existence of such plays in 
^uthcni India (doAfirt^ejts) at the end of the 17ih century. 
It IS not yet proved that the Javanese borrowed it from SouUiem 
India, and the fact that some kind of shadow^ama. dealing 
with the R4raa-l«^nd obtained in Java has in itself nothing 
whai^ to ^ with the hypothesis that its analogue prevailed 
111 India, until it is shewn b^ond doubt that the idea was really 
borrowed from India. Even as a parallel it is not, as Keith 
poinu out, adequate, "unless and unUl it can be proved that 
t^ shadow play sprang up in Java without any previous know 
ledge of ^e real drama." Turning to the passage of the Afahd. 
onSrata itself on which Nllakaptha cominenu; 

rnngamiarai^m caiva lathi riipopaflvanam */ 

madya-tnarhsopaflvyath ca vikmyarh loha-aarmat^ofy // 
wc notice that the term is used in the saute context with 
appearance on the stage, drinking, eating flesh and other 
objet^ouable practices which d^:rade the status of a dvija. It 
n quite possible to aigui^ as it has been argued, that the imn 
TQ/fopejivana alluded to the deplorable anmorality of the 
«tors. who have been stigmatised more Uian once as fiyS-fiva, 
"living by the dishonour of their wives.” > Tlie same explana¬ 
tion applies to VarJhamihira's use of the term rnpopajiiMn for 
the actor, in dose proximity in the text to painters, writen 
and singers; while the term mpadaJtkha or tUpadoAkka is 
capable of other explanations* than the highly conjectural solu¬ 
tion of an actor in the 8hadow.draina. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
renders the word xupparQpake of the Thei%ffilkS v. 3M by 
"puppet-show." and ihis is probable in view of the fact that in 
verses 390. 391 of the text there is mention of a puppet. 
Keith has already shewn* that the word rapti in Afoka’s instrip- 
lion, as well as the term ropaka as the generic name of the 

'Th* Um iUfifftfirma la uud ia iha ptc««ding rers* in Uis mm» 
of Uiniibood by nmiw «r moi* arts. 

* Pu«b«l InUirprWs tbs word at •'topyial,” Boyor aa '•wvJptor,*' p iftfir 
aa '‘UM Bklllad in painlingt”, »bilc S. K. dMlarji ««gg«to •tkilJwJ 
in Agnroa or acoomta." 

' Straal-rit l>rema, p. £4. 
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drama can have no reference to (he shadow pUy. and the 
tuqjcd evidence of a shadow device in the STiabenga Cave la 

XrL^Tahadow can to far. he 

p^ved 

S”rd«iv<!d*0^ the lenn chay^taku iiaelf, which » used 
« Siive epithet in the ^ogue or colophon of^tam 
«hdne oUv* Of Ct«K ^ mteresung. if iwt the 

^Lf Dha^Sbhy,^ of MeghaprabMcirya which ,i 

sis in the Jaina.AUn7nand. Granthan.5li ^i« Bhavnagar 
1<H8^ and of which a brief riiumd ii given by Huh^- In 
I nhrm it is Uvlcd dhormabhyudayo nSma chtyS-^tdfytt- 

;»“in prologue, rsOTadh^ .peak, of 

tSri (hti/ujiA) and acting {abkirutya). There la, however, a 
Sti ration 7. it which U «id «> -PP;^ 

Id Se ShSL stage-direction 

of .K^ 

IrbCdul it u . u« and ob«urc Jain, dnm. .dm.u 
S litac doubt, and it. evidonco a. ni* ia 
one nood not howo«r. ~ in tbo .nigo<l.rocuon any drfn« 
reference to die ihadow play; on the contrary, ti •» * ptip^t 
S«Ai.) which U directed to be placed, apparently ^ the 
™ from the inner ride of the curtain. ..e.. from the 
hU difficult alio to accept the rather fanciful mterpretail^ 
of the word «Ad#wnI 5 «. which » really not neces^. aj the 
simple meaning of the word ii that whiA U 
Although the drama styles itself a chiyS-fatyc-^bandf^ mi 
the colophon, k is in all other respem an 
pretendom. play of the usual type, dealing with the Ja.^ 
of king Daiirtiabhadra. It is a short ^ay. which 
tSisisu of one Act but three or four scenes, with a regular 
nindu praroeani and prasliocna: and we have, with the one 
« XDMO, l»«v, p. 60. 
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CECcpiion. referred to above, the usual aiage-direcliofu^ enough 
pioae and vcne dialogues and some Prakrit prose and verse. 
I bere is also the usual bharalA-vakya at the end spokcu by one 
atf the characLcri. 

It is curious that no such stagc^lireciioru are to be found 
in the other so-called ^Sy&nHakas, not even hi the £>CrdAgada 
whidi is probably the earticai of the group and which is upheld 
by Pischcl and LUden a* the typical tpcciincii. Of these later 
plays, the three dramas of RJiuadcsa-Vyaxa, who was patronised 
by the Haihep princes of the Kalacuri IjraiitJi of Kiyapura 
jind who thus belonged to the lirst hair ul the 13th cnitury.' 
are not admitted even by LUders to be cMyi-mlukat at all. 
The lirst drama, Subhadri-pariifaya*, consisting of one Aa but 
three scenes, has a theme which is Sufficiently explained bj* it* 
title; the second. RSmdbhyudaya*. also a short play in two 
Acu, deals with the tiinoworn topic of the conquest of LatiU. 
the lire ordeal of Siia and RSnia’s return to Ayudhya; while 
the third play. Piitdavabhyudaya * also in two .Act*, devribes 
the birth and JXYiytirfu-ont of Draupadi. If tre leave aside the 
self-adopted title chay&nHaka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary drama, and thirc is nothing in 
which would enable us to arrive at a decUioi) with regard to 
their alleged ebaraaer of a chiyi-na{tka. The anonymout 
HaridQta,* which deals in three scenes with the theme of 
Knva's mission to Duryodhana on behalf of Vudhiftliira, is 
regarded as an iiniiaiioii of Daiini^ and tiwigned by LUders 
to the class of chdy&-ndlakos •, but its story lorresponds to the 
DiUo^/dkya of Bhflsa. and it rcsejuble* in all Kspecu ao ordi¬ 
nary play. Even Pischel doubts whether this work can be 
rightly considered a chayi^aka. These iliort pieces may 
have been meant for some festive entertainmenu and therefore 

' 8w Dsndsll in JltA.% . 1808. p. 831. 

* MB of this work noticed In Calalayu.- «./ Is iAs 

BtUkk JfusruM, no. 871, pp. I06f j for M SMlnis of lh« plsy. m Uvi. 
•>!>. tk., p. M8. 

•M88 neUcMl In Bondsll. opi tie., no. 2T2. pp. 107-8 i In P*t«- 
son's f7imr Cafahgot. oitnMts. p. 79 j OttfripHer cm. af Skt. Jf.W in 
th* 0*rt. OnVnfol Jtf.W W»Mry, Usdrss. no. 19636. .tflolyssd fay 14*|. 
op. cir., p. 2t9. 

‘ SnsiiDf. /"rfw Offkt Uanvattift*, vH, p, IMB, no. 4187 {83836]. 

* Bsndsit, op. W(.. on 8TD, p. 106. Anslysod fay LM. op. rff., p. 943. 
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make come concewoo to popular usie by ooi conformiog; 
strictly to the orthodox types: but the HaridQui in pvUcular 
doo not dcKTibc iuelf at a ehi-fi-nitika and there is no reason 
why we should regard it as su^ The Ananda-latiki,^ again, 
which is regarded by Sten Konow as a shadow-play, is really a 
dramatic poem in five sections, called kusumas, on the love o( 
Sana and Revi composed by Kiyyaodtha Sirvabbauma-bhatil* 
efirya, son oE Durgidiu Cakravartin. Eggeling describes it in 
the following woi^ ; “Though exhibitii^ some of the forma 
of a ndioAe (and marked as siuh outside), the work is devoid 
of all real dramatic action, being rather a collection of poetry, 
descriptive and narrative, with incenpersed dialogues and fuon' 
stage-directions." The same remarks aj^ly to the mo^n 
Citn-yafka described by Wilson, who is undoubtedly right in 
pointing out its similarities to the popular yitri.* Rajendralal 
Mitra* also mentions a chdy^nS(akc by Vi^ihala, which he 
deiaibcs as "an outline of a drama founded on the history of 
Che Adii Shahi dynasty"; but of this nothing further is known. 

This leaves lu with the DfUiitgada of Subhau, which also 
describes itself as a chSyS-nafakc and which has been definitely 
cited as a typical exam^c by the exponents of the shadow-play 
hypothesis. The play was produced, according to its prologue, 
at the court of Tribhuvanaf^la, who appears to be the Calukyan 
prince of that name, who reigned at Aj(ubiUapatfaka or Anhil- 
vad in Gujarat at about I242-4S aj>. It was presented at a spring 
festival in commemoration of the dead prince KumSrapSla-deva 
of the same dynasty. The event particularly commemorated 
appears to be KnitiarapfU's restoration of the 8aiva temple of 
Ikbapatiana or Somnkth in Katbiawad. and the occasion, as 
given in one MS (ydtriyStH dolc^rva^i). was the del or heli 
festival held in the month of Pbllguna (Marcb-April). * It is a 

' BaUiy, Sf. eit.. Til. p. 16W, M. VOU^O). 
sp. tit,, pp. lOS-7. 

* Bikamr Cttthfut, p. SI. 

« 8m Budali in JXAS, UOS, pp. aS-SO, also hit tf SJtt. 

ItSS ut tkt Britiilk iVwtiM, M. fltt, pp, 1064, and Qrajr la /AOS, xxaH. 
pp. 68-fl. Aaabnli of tb* play fivm by WUaoa, op. eft., pp. 81-3 asd 
AafrwM, Anatiaa CaUltftu, p. UO filiorUr racMalen) t BngUah <ts. 
(aborter neeMiott] ia Qray, ep. eft,, pp. 6S-77. H83 In Uw ^atalir(ttr 
m l ioasd ban and btlow, {ootaoSt 8, Mxt ptg«. 
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short dramatic compositioa ia four scenes, the thane being 
the tame as that of Act vit (Madhutildana's veriion) of the 
Mahinafaka, which deals with the sending of AAgada' by Rima 
to demand restoration of Siti fiiom Rivana. The work exists in 
various forais; but a longer and a shorter recenuon have been 
distinguished. The shorter recension has already been edited 
in Klvyam&la no. 28, 1891 (new edition, 1922). The longer 
recension is given by a M$ in the India Ofhee and is thus del* 
cribed by Eggeling*: "Not only is the dialogue itself consider* 
ably extended in this version 1^ the insertion of many addi* 
tional stanzas, but narrative verses arc also thrown in. calculated 
to make the work a curious hybrid betweeu a dramatic piece 
(with stage-directions) and a narrative poem, lliit latter charac¬ 
ter of the composition is made still more pronounced by an 
introduction of 39 (12+27) stanzas in mixed metres (partly, 
however, placed in the mouths uT R&tna and HanQuiat) referring 
to incidents which lead to the discovery of STtiN liiding-idacc.*' 
This recension mu« be of later origin, for most of the supple¬ 
mentary verses are derived from coinparaiivcly late Rama- 
dramas. For instance, verses i (fl dvTpal pgralo'pyamT) and 6 
(bho brahman bhavatS) are taken from PTatanna-righava, while 
verse 5 (yad babhatya fanakSlmajd^krta). as well as the varse 
j<tyaii raghu-vathiartilakah, occurs in the MahSndtaka. The 
shorter rccemion is alto in the nature of a a>inpi1aiion; aiKl 
in the closiiig verse, which is mnitted in the longer version, the 
author says* that be has not hcvitaicd in drawing upon his 
predecessors for material, his chief sources being BhavabhQti, 
Muriri, RSjalekhara and the .Wa/ionJ/okn. Even such gnomic 
verses as udyoginath purufo-iiihham upaiti takfmlb, well- 
known from the HUop^eia^ is found in the work. 

Phchel was undoubtedly right in calling attention to the 
resemblance in this and other points between the Daiiftgada 
and the Mahinifaka, as ditinguished from the other so-call¬ 
ed chSyS-nSiakas; but there is no evidence to esublish that 

' Tbo word MlMaada b alnady ussd in Dftnodan'i vfftioa. sd. 

itoenUr ine. ah d. p. iso. 

*0]t. eit, vii, on. 4180. 

• tca-tiJrmUaat Ufot frMlaM-tat- 

tatbuMk I 

proiSfinIS jffkllra fnciroffiaU tma rtuOU-ya^ eM i«il>Aof«M Mfs+n it 
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diher o£ ihem tt a ihadow-play. The pcevalcucc of vmc, 
more iiamtivc than dramatic, over the scanty prose, the 
abwiice of rcaj prose dialt^es and the omission of the VidO- 
^ka are feature which arc shared by the Z>QfdM^da with ihc 
other so-called eh^S-niiakas already duemsed, but which arc 
in theiiuclvcs not inexplicable, 'Ihc work, however, it not 
anonyntous as the AUhSn£{aka ; there U a r^lar prologue. 
a» IODIC stage directions; the theme is limited; and the 
niunbtt of persons appearing U not large, nor is Prakrit 
altogether omitted.' To all appearances it is an ordinary, if 
not insignificant, play of the usual tj-pe, composctl frankly for 
some festive occasion, which fact may explain iu alleged 
laxity or want of strict cwtformily to the orthodox drama. 
The usual prologue consists erf the preliminary baicdiction 
and conversation between the SQtradhkra and the Natl, lead* 
ing up to the drama. The drama consists of four scenes: in 
the first, Ahgada is sent as a meawnger to demand STti; in 
the second. Bibhisana and MandodarT attempt to distuadc 
R&vana from his fatal foUy; in the third, Adgada cx^uies his 
mission, but on Ravana'i endeavour to persuade him. with 
the illusion of mdy«-^a, that SIta is in love with the lord of 
Lailka, Ai'^ada refuses to be deceived and leaves Rivana with 
threats: and in the fourth, two Gandbarvas inform us that 
Rivaip is slain, on which R4ma enters In triumph. There is 
DO indication anywhere that it was meant for shadow-piaurc; 
and apart from the term chay^itat^ examples of such brief 
spectacular plays on the well-known themes of the two epics 
arc neither surprising nor rare. 

We have already pointed out that the rWyl-ttSiakfl is not 
a category of dramatic composition and is unknown as such 
to writers on Dramatuigy. early or late. These plays, on the 
other hand, arc to ill intents and purposes dramas proper, 
and may be claaified as any other ripaka or uperfi^wAis. If 
they lack enough dramatic action, U is a fault which they 
share with many other so-called dramas in Sanskrit, which aw 
in reality dramatic poems: and there is hardly anything in 
them, except their icif-desalption as chay*-nJfa*D. which 

>K«iUi tit. p. W U not eocrses whm h» ipeski of oise*** 

of Pr^t fa tht OaUAftd*. 
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would stamp them out as itregular species. It would lecoi, 
therefore, that the term (huyi-ndiako, as also its equiralent 
'schattenspiel'. i^^ers rather to the product than the process. 
Kajaulralal's tonjeaure that it served as an nsir'oet to a 
theatrical exhibilioQ may he easily dismissed, as there is no 
evidence fur (he existence of such enceruinments as would 
cui'i'Csfiond rougliily to the English inierlude or the Italian 
inlennexu. In view of certain irregularities which may be 
discovered in such plays, the explanation that it was 'a drama 
ill die state of a shadow* or *tbc outline of a drama' has been 
suggested; but it is possible also to suggest that it was a 
chiyi or adaptation of existing works on the subject for a 
particular purpose. What the purpose was is not very clear, 
but there is nothing to sltew that the compositions were 
meant for shadow-pictures. It is probable, on the contrary, 
iJia: these works, produced for particular festivals, were com- 
po'cd as recitalilc poems which could Ik sung, or even (as in 
the case of the Dillaiifpiila) as u compilation from previous 
works; while the |>ccuiiaritics of form and spirit, partly due 
to the nature and occasion of the composition, may suggest 
that popular festive entertainments like the yitrS probably 
reacted on the literary drama. In any case, we arc dealing 
here with late developments of the San^it drama, and tncgt> 
larities, such as they arc. would not be out of place. What¬ 
ever interpretation may be urged of the term eMyi-nZiaka, it 
is at least clear that the hypothesis of the shadow play is un¬ 
called for and without any foundation, and it would certainly 
not be safe to derive from these admittedly late productiooi 
any evidence for the growth of the early dnuna. or draw any 
inference from them as to the part alleged lo have been play¬ 
ed by the shadow-play in its evolution. 

Whatever may be the case with the DOlShgada and ihe 
other plays, ihc Mahdniiaka is never descriljcd as a chSyi- 
nStakA, and llte shadow-play solution is still more inapplic¬ 
able to its markedly peculiar features. Tliat it is a drama of 
the irregular type, more than any of the plays mcotkmod 
above, it admitted on all hands. One may go further and say 
that it it hardly a drama at all. It may at this point be con¬ 
tended that the chSyS^t^ka has also no claim to be comider- 
ed as a drasasa proper, and ia (his tense there is no reason why 
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the Mohinafoka thould not be called a chayS-nifakA. It may 
be replied that the point (till remains that thu work, unlike 
the other pl*y* mentioned above, has never been lo called, 
and that there u no authority m tradition foe »uch a detaip- 
UoD. It u pooibJe to imagine a imall ^>ecwuljr play being 
utiliMd for the purpose of nhadow piaurca, but it is impossible 
to believe that an extensive w«k of a rambling kind, consUt- 
ing of 9 or 14 Acu and ambitiously compiling and chronic¬ 
ling the entire Rima catiu, could have been meant for such 
an object. There is nothing in the w«k itself nor in the 
Wnd of itt plot and treatment which lends the slightest 
plausibility to such a view. 

To suggest with Keith that here we have a literary drama, 
a play never intended lo be acted but meant as a literacy 
tottr de force, is not to (Ahs a solution but to averid the ques¬ 
tion. In no Kuse can the MahinHaka be regarded as a lour 
de force, and its artistic merits, apart from the desCTtptive 
wises which are mostly borrowed, are almost negligible. It 
cannot be argued that its apparently immature dramatic fwm 
and ircaunent betoken an early age when the drama had not 
properly emerged from the epic condition, for. the quasi- 
dramatic presenulion is not spontaneous but intentional. The 
work is undoubtedly late and highly stylised, and we are here 
far removed from anything primitive. That some old matter 
was worked up into an extensive compilation is obvious, aitd 
it is abo admitted that it is not a normal drama; but to 
explain the purpose of the play and its irregulariiie* by sug¬ 
gesting that it looks like a literary exercise is to ct^eti one's 
inability to explain it satisfactorily; for there are indications, 
at Keith himself admiu, that the work was meant and probably 
utilised for some kind of performance. 

It is clear that the Mahinkiaka. as well as most of the 
plays discussed above, belongs to comparatively re^t urnes, 
eo that any dau furnished by them should be cautiously used 
for any theory about the origin and development of the 
Sanskrit drama. Nor should the character of such types of 
plays as the MahSnitaka be determined without any reference 
to the literary conditions obtaining at the period in which 
they could be presumed to have been put In their present form. 
Whether we accept the time of Bhoja as the period when one 
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of ibe vmiotu of the M.ahSn&{aka was redacted, ii is clear 
enough that we cannot assign any of the versions to a very 
early age, nor could it be shewn that it was put together at a 
time when the Sanskrit drama could be assumed to have been 
in its most flourishing period of development. On the contrary, 
the assumption would not be unreasonable that the MaA4- 
nafoiut was redacted at a lime when the riaaical Sanskrit 
drama was in its decline, and when at the break up of the 
old and more or lew stereotyped dramatic literature, such 
irregular types as we are considering could easily have come 
into existence. Wc must not also forget that the Apabhrarhfa 
and the vernacular literature were by this time slowly but 
surely coming into procninence, and that along with them 
popular enlcruinments like the religious yiirit, with thesr 
mythological theme, quasi-dramatic presentment and prefere^ 
for recitation or singing, were establbhing themselves. Having 
regard to this fact, as well as to the peculiar trend and treat¬ 
ment of such works as the Afah5nd(rtka, we l«nd no special 
reason to doubt that vernaetdar scmi dramatic entcruinmenu 
of popular origin must have reacted on the literary Sanskrit 
drama and influenced its fonn and manner to such an extent 
as to produce irregular and apparenUy nondesCTipt tyP«»- I* 
is true that the yStrS had little pretension to a literary cha¬ 
racter. while the types of plays we are disco«ing have a bi^ly 
stvlised form, but it is conceivable that tluac 80 <alled playx 
might have been adapted and composed in Sanskrit for a more 
cultivated and sophisticated audience on the parallel 
by the popular yitra. In other words, they were something like 
SanskrU yairit, which exhibited outwardly some of the fwitw 
of the regular drama and had a mature literary Uyle. but whi^ 
approximated more distinctly towards the p^ular yStrd m 
spirit and mode of operation. As sucli. these apparent^ 
irregular types were not mere literary exercises but represented 
a ^ng form of quasi-dramaitc pcrfcwmaiicc. This conjecture 
if perhaps more in keeping with the nature of these comptm- 
tlons and the period in which they were probably reacted 
than the unwarranted and unconvincing solution of a shadow- 

play theory. . i 

Turning to the work itself, we find that the McAanateka 
gives ttf a form of entertainment not represented by any 
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Suukjit (IraiMt so far published, in spite of the assertion thac 
(he is the nearest parallel u> it I( begins with a 

benediction in the orihodos style; in Dauiodora'i recension ic 
is set forth within the reasonable limit of five verses, but in 
MadhusQtlana it is prolonged aud elaborated into thirteen 
verses, a mmitwr which is unique iii SaaikrU drama. There is 
no prcslivatM or prologue, but in MadhmCdaiin there is the 
u«ual itagc-dircciion nindyanle sOlradMnUi, followod by one 
verse of prtT^cani which says that HanOmat himself, at the 
direction of VilmThi. is the vaktr of the piece, which deals 
with the exploits of RUma. that the actors arc all welt versed 
in their art, and that the audience consist of men of culture.— 
"rejoice- therefore. O sedate audience. F shall narrate the story 
of the RSinliyana".' The actual drama does not ycl b^n. but 
%re have some narrative verses, four in D&raodara and six in 
MadhusiKUna. which speak of king Daiaraiha, his three queens, 
bis four sons, RXma's visit to V^viniiira's hermitage and hu 
early exploiu. thus carrying the story rapidly down to the 
arrival of Rima at Mithila. There is no agreement between 
the two recensions with regard to these preliminary narrative 
verses, which fact probably indicates their improvised character. 
MohanadSsa, commenting on them in Dimodara’s recension, 
pointedly states : idSnlrh k^hif-ycpmUlya lydkftyS-kfd SImanah 
lhka-catuf(9yem avatSrayati. To say that the vySkhyckrt refers 
to the oommenutor or the redactor would be meaningless; it 

* vafjBUvA (c^vut aA« roite AMfiMen ita^‘4 

Irt-rdMMfS tn^AStlrdUii* csrttaA «a|mk rartoke^ | 

fOftt tAfml ijwA Mihvcfftte 

Urf kvntta framtJmm miJkmmd twkMMH r4Meyeii4nl| 

la KaUkrso* ^va'i rdlUoa th* mdisi is MwkS|ia^ (sad aot 
bat Uut it citsriy a qatiiil miipnat dua lo Uw siiailsrisy ot 
Um DarsaAfsri UtUn g aad g, LcAan, bowavw, sec«t)U tUs r^lag 
sad Aods ia is s isfannca to Uw Atobbikis. TMt is rsal^ sa instaooa gf 
laisplsatd iSfongUj. Tlw gSbir tliiat priatod sdiliona of M's Tsnfoa as 
wall *s Uw tithi MSS «s hsvs ooatolUd laad ssMaty<dA. Ws tgrts with 
WinUraiU {ZDMG, Ixriv. p, 142, fa. 3) sad Keith (op. ett., 
p. 372, fa. 1) tksl snatidd il the eorrset raadiag, which is slio sccsptSd 
by tbs MOMcntstgr CssdrsMthsrs. BAnstArses Siroins^i in his sdiUoo 
gf ths work siplslns U ss st Ai esyapopdite^ JlvtBsnds Vidyitfgara ts 
A»AA<iM^ ihtWe iff iierst.—Ia cl^C *tt saslysit «f HadhosAdsns's vof>- 
tSoB bars, we are foUowinc JIHasada’e tait which b the iancest TetsiOB 
of thde laeaaswn. 
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probably mcaru the perion who explain*, aa the adhikirin or 
ydiriiuSli does in a yStri, llic turrativc paru co the audience 
and (bus carries on ihe thread of the story. 

In MadhusOdatla wc haw, after this, live venes uttered by 
Vaitfililuis MS Kima eium Milbilii, which paiiygerUe the hero 
and his early exploits, but some of which are borrowcit Irom 
plays like the PrOiann^-raghova. In these vaililiktt-xfikya\^ 
wliich are fairly frct{ucnt, one is naturally reininded of iltc 
chorus-like sortgs (still a feature of ikiigali y/ilmi) of the 
popular yStrdx, which nlicu nuirk an im^wriaiit in<id«-iu or 
the end aud coiiiiucncctiicnl of an episode. In DiinutUra’s 
recension verses of this kind are not mentioned as unruh'Ao- 
uSAyor, but the narration is anonymous, or at best itoagined 
(as Wilson puts it) to be spoken by an indifferent person or the 
poet; it Is highly probable that they were uttered by the 
director of the pcrfunnance or hU assistant diorut. Then 
follows the cpisodo of the breaking of diva's Ikjw, in which 
wnne s^rceiticiit is noiiccablv in the verses of the «wo recen¬ 
sions, and the action h carried on by metrical dialtj^liics Iteiwccu 
Janaka. Rama, Slid (monologues), Laksmana atsd others. After 
some more narrative verses, which applaud this (cat of Rima 
but most of which arc borrowed from Mtihdi^otirrtia, 
PrasannA-righavo and other plays, the first Act ends in 
Madhusddana, and the second b^ns with RSma's encounter 
with the terrible Paraiurama, in which the inicrlocutors 
include, beside the hero and his rival, Lakyniaija and IJjiiaratha. 
All this, however, is contprised in Act I in Diimodara. Tlie 
appearance of Parafurtraa is described in several narrative 
verses put into the mouth of Lak^maiya. and here (or the first 

■ SoMoUmM Umm vctm sm put late tlw Months «( gmP* pf<rMnt 
like tho rsuru (/Mariwi'eAyom) or otoo KWlsrsIly imyrF<>M |^<^yM«l, 
u we And them, e.{., at lUma‘i bresUsii of Siva's bow, at tb* rem- 
oMBoamoM el RSma’s axila o(c. Nocti cbonw-lik* asnp an atill a faatan 
of Benfili and are knows la modern ttmn aa /«^tr eda. Long 

daarriptivo varaM, puS throoglioat undor hoadlngv Uha e/io ril<epa-r«ffd> 
efAo ai'daifpo^t fdaie-roritem, eUe inrpn-ooriMm, e»ko yudWAopaSraniek 
etc. were probaUr atilised in Uiia way. In KSlftnea'a edition el Madbe- 
afldana't vareion, the editor pals theoa dwcrlpUve and narrative pamagee 
(wbare they are not aspHdUy aiaigned to voitdffSos or powrml U» !*>• 
MtradhSra hot Uua ia net warranted by MSS. 
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time we meet with two prose passages in the heroic strain 
uttered by ParaiurSma. With some more narrative verses 
(which are wutSlikA^J&ky^u in Madhusudana) leading to SIti's 
marriage, cods (in DSmodara) Act I, which is entitled SUd- 
swyatitoaTa. In the course oi this we have in DJmodara (in 
place of MadhuiQdana's vaiUtHka vihya) descriptive headings 
over the narrative verses which are uttered by no one in parti¬ 
cular; such as rdmo-ndfya-wi^onom (desaibir^ how RJUna 
took Paraiurima’s bow and threw an arrow stopping the latter a 
passage to heaven). iftS-ndfyom (describing bow on Rizna's 
drawing Paraluiima’s bow. SR5 was apprehensive that Rlma 
might be breaking another bow and winning another bride) 
aiKl finally. TSma-viviha-vttr^ananv, the corresponding verses of 
which arc in part vaUSUkaik pa(hitam in MadhusOdaoa. 

The second Act in Damodara is entirely undramaiic, being 
a high ly flavoured erotic description, with occasional nonno- 
vdcnno^ of the love-sporis of Rima and Sltl in a strain which 
may be an ofience against decency and the drama, but which 
is approved in poetry and is in strict conformity with the 
requirements of a Kavya. In MadhusOdana this is wken up 
as a pan of Act II, the first half of which describes the episode 
of Paralurima. The third Act. even less dramatic than the 
first, is mainly descriptive, dealing with the agiution of 
KaikeyT, the citile of RSma, the sorrow of the people and the 
relatives. Bbarata's rebuke of bis mother, the r«idencc at 
PaficavatT and the departure of the two brothers in chase of 
the false deer. Here in Dimodara the Act III ends, and the 
fourth Act begins with the description of the chase, in which 
we have the gestures of the deer delincated_ by. the well-known 
verse giftfS-bhuAgSbhirSmcm torn Sakuntali. This is followed 
in the same Act (Act III in MadhusOdana and Act IV in 
DinMxlara) by the appearance of RSvana, abduction of Slifip 
■Ta(iyu's fruitless attempt at rescue, and the story Is carried 
down to R»roa*s return after the chase to the deserted hut In 
MadhusOdana, as already noted, all these incidentt arc com¬ 
prised in the third Act. 

It is not necessary to follow up the whole stwy to the end 
of this extensive work in the two recensions, for what is given 
above will be enough to indicate its general character. Before 
we comment on some of its peculiar features in relation to its 
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resemblance to the mode of the yitrS, we should like to deal 
with one very intereatioip point to which LUders refers but 
whids he presses into the service of his inevitaUe sbadow'pUy 
theory. There are throughout the play (especially in D&modara’s 
version) elaborate descripiive stage-diractions, very unlike the 
brief and pointed directions usual in Sanskrit plays; and these 
consist of several lines of florid prose and present a complete 
piaurc m themselves, llsus after the death of Rkvana we 
read : mondoderf iakala-tundarasundartbhih parivrii gutad- 
aoirala^lra-fal^praxfdhaih sltS^pater xMnliitialcna saha 
paUh praidpdnalam ntroapeyenil hdhdkiram ghon-ffhathdraih 
kwTMznn jhafUi trikQiicalid utpatya umora^bhamau mahi- 
TtidrSih gfUasya nifd^druniathmya lai'tki-fkffti osnrtso^ssa* 
layor nipatyA. During the fight between Rims and Rkvana we 
have : tatraiokaoamkS-*tfuta-v*minam iruhya jSnakhh rSma- 


rSva^ayor yuddAerft derjayoti trijaia taramd caf nwfadodery 
api sundon-parivTta lankdcala-til^nm inthya peiyoii/ rudro 
'pi samudra'madJtye ekena caraHcnopemAito yuddAam paSyatil 
tievdh sarve wmdnSriAirud/w nabho-mon^^c-galS yuddfwrfi 
pefyanfi. Very often they arc not stagedireciions but descrip 
tions which carry forward the narrative. Thus in the account 
of Rima’s return to Ayodhya with his newly married t«ide, 
the following lines describe Rlma’s love-sick condition as a 
prelude to their love-sports which immediately follow : tarva- 
inktanopetdn dwa-bhupiln-yogyin medura-mandunydrit turagun 
aoaiokya mSra-juarakuHta-citlo bhrSntyi vedhu-putr^or maA- 
galdvalokandydgatsya bhagavatas terantk kiranamdlinat turagd 
inse svabhSxMt lejaarina^ lai tddanatli atodhSras t^lS^ pun^b 
puner bhagavantam bhSskawh druia-gAtydsiScAlath noyantv Ui 
buddhva ddiArathir janakapuiti ce dan^ighdUis tur^SAf 
tSdaydmdsai nifayem prau4kiydih Si^nm Svtyoh samgamc’ 
bhAvotv ity abhiprSyah. This dumsy passage is really an 
expansion of the idea conuined in the previous verse (Dimo- 
dia il 1> In MadhusOdana. • there U a fairly long prose pass 
axe which would cover two primed pages and therefore too 
long for quotation here, in which Rima's se«ch aft« Sti^ 
his sorrow are described in the familiar style of the San*ni 
prose romances. Lflders maintains that these lines of de^p- 
tive prose are realy portrayals which omspond to the socallcd 
• Ed. JlrUSBds Vid/uacw*. CslentU lOO. pp. 166-lW. 
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Janturan oC Die Javanese shadow-play, which is sung with the 
accumpaniment of inufBed music; and from this he would 
infer that (be scenery in ifae old ludian drama was delivered 
in a similar way. 

Apart from the fact, which is ignored by Ltiders, that 
tome of these descriptive passages arc not stage directions, it 
may be pointed out that, whatever may be the value of the 
parallel drawn from Java, the same feature is certainly noDce* 
able in the Cifra-yajM described by Wilson. Thus, at the 
end of the first Act of this play, the stage-direction, according 
to Wilson,' is: "Dakfa boin down at the feet of the gods, 
and puis the dust from under them upon his head, after which 
he proiNiiates (hem fully in (he spoken dialect, and then 
proceeds to the place of saaifice. rca^iig or reciting the usual 
formulas, and followed by the Now this Cilfttyajtla, 

which u described as a drama in live Acts dealing with the 
I^nd of Dak$a, is undoubtedly a modem work belonging to 
the coaunencement of the 19tb century, but it has many 
strikiog points of similarity with the AiahinSiaka. The dia¬ 
logue is curkmsiy imperfect, being left to be supplied in the 
course of (he performance. Passages of narrative are often 
inier^icrscd with dialogues and elaborate stage-directioru, and 
the work has little pretensioii to a dramatic character. Wison 
rightly notes that it is a valuable example of the manner of 
the yitris which follow a somewhat similar plan. But Wilson 
is hardly conect in bis conjecture that the yUrd. which has 
through ages an unbroken tradition independent of the lite¬ 
rary drama, and which makes idll less pretension to a lite¬ 
rary draracter, follows (he plan of such plays as the Citrn- 
yojiUi ; on the contrary, such late Sanskrit plays, written for 
some popular festival, seem to make concessions to popular 
taste adopting some of the peculiar features of the ^iri of 
popular origin. HTbe lengthy stagedirectioni made up the 
want of scenk apparatus in a yitri, as in a play of this type; 
while the elabcvate descriptive and narrative passages were 
recited with a Sourish by (he tuUnkirin or director of the 
performance, who in this wise unfolds and sometimes escplaips 
the tenor of (be play to the audience. .Such highly Sorul prose 
passages arc also a notable feature of the Kathakaifi in Bengal. 

’ Of, rU., ]>. 104. 
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which i» another mode of popular cnicitauunent allied to the 
yitTi and the pdtHcati. Example* of such passages, which 
became stereotyped as "set passages'’ in later time*, will be 
found ill Dineah Chandra Sen's JJulOty of ifenga/i Language 
and Literature,* and we have some specimens of iliese in the 
Dacca Uiliveruiy MSS coUeciiuii. D. C. Sen thus cuoiniencs tm 
these passages: •’There are formulas which every kalluika has 
to get by heart, set passages describing not only iiva, Lak^mT. 
Vifnu, Kyyna aud oilier deities, but also describing a town, a 
battlefield, nioriiing, noon and night and iiKiiiy uiher Mibjecu 
which incidentally occur in the course of ilsc iianaiiun of a 
story. 'Ihese act passages arc composed in Saiukritic Bengali 
with a remarkable jingle of consonants, the effea of which 
it quite extraordinary.” It is not known whether the ydtrl 
adopted the plan from the Kaihakas, who may be regarded 
as tlie descendants of the old Giaiithikas, or vi'ce vma ; but it 
is probable that it was a peculiar feature of most of ihnv 
forms of popular ciitcruinincnls, and wc need noi go nut of 
our way in as.M..iiiDg that it had a direct connexion with the 
shadow-play, of which the Indian tradition knows nothing. 

loformatioii about the yatrii of old times is rather 
meagre, but what little wc know and what we can surmise 
about them from the specimens of comparatively later times 
confirm our coiijeaure that tompositions like the MahiindfAka 
should be explained in relation to the yStri to which it bean 
a distina kinship.* The name yalrS suggests that ii might 
have been originaily some kind of rel^ous procession, by 
which term it It often rendered; ’ but we have evidence to 
shew that in historical times it was aome kind of operatic and 
melodramatic presentation, in which improvisation played a 
considerable part. Its traditional existence is known to us 
from time immemorial, and there is no valid reason in doubt 
that it probablv descended from earlier festive popular enter, 
tainments of a religious character.* It is not knowi* whether 

' Calealla 1911. pp. 666-87. fn. 

* It niMt b« noted tbst it Wn no kinship ta Uis spsctscalsr ASins- 
lUt which pravaih In Ih* upper provtiKss. 

iCr. LAvl, op. fit., p. 364 t CoIsJid. /tfn indU'k 

stad (OopUn-kaU^sadriki), p. 8. 

«Por an scru-iBl u( Ihs Bcagnii pAtrd tad its Mrty hiitor7. ws 
S. K. Dc, ^rapd'' LUtrater* 1800-1836. CslcnlU 1910, p^ 443-64. DInMh 
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the filri b»d any direct connexion with the literary drama^ 
but it is probable that it was a continoatiou of an old tyve. 
while it is a fact that it sur\'ivcd the decadence of the regular 
drama into which it never developed, and that its even tenor 
of existence was hardly ever ntodilied in Conn or spirit by any 
literary precensions. The principal elemenu of the old yd|r& 
seem to be of indigenous growth, peculiar to itself, and there 
is no evidence to shew that these elements, which have lur 
vJved in a rough way through ages, had anything to do with 
the theory and practice of the literary drama. Its religious 
and mythoU^ol theme, no doubt, ralsia a presumption of its 
Unship with the Sanskrit drama, but U really points to a 
probable ooiuicxion with religious festivities of a popular 
charaaer. It is true that a dramatic element always existedr 
but the operatic and melodramatic peculiarities prevailed over 
the dramatic The religious pre-occupation of these festive 
eatertaiomeais expressed itself naturally in song, or in recita¬ 
tive poetry which could be chanted, and this choral peculiarity 
threw into shade whatever mimetic qualities they possexsetL 
Although the realities of scenery and charaaer were not totally 
ignored, there was little dialogue, still leas action, and hardly 
any analysis or development of character. Every representa¬ 
tion was concerned primarily with the gradual unfolding of 
an epic or paunnic theme, a simple story often perfealy well- 
known to the audience: but the performance was necessarily 
slow and elaborate, the session sometimes occupying more 
than one day. because description, recitation or singing was- 
given preference to mere aaion and dialogue. There was no 
scenic apparatus, and even no regular scene-division, which 
appears to have been introduced much later from the Sanskrit 
or English drama; and all the details were left to the imagina¬ 
tion of the audience, the YitrSwili or his chorus or some in¬ 
dividual character skaebing. explaining and commenting (by 
means of elabonte descriptive passages in verse and prose) oir 

Chsmlrs S«o's seeouitt {tp. pp. ** *• givaa by 

NuhilouiU Cbkttopsdbytys yetrdt sr iXi PtpwUf Drcmai »/ 

Lobdoo 1683). TUs iM scceent ii tusd du«fly an Um works of 
koawl Ootrinui who wreto pawdo-liUrary petrAi sboat lff7D-78 a.i>., sod- 
tbanloM dsali with (sbly IsU ipodatu, wUeb srs aM ooUroly ftoo from 
tb* ioiMneo of English or saglielsod Ums 1<« ia Boagsl. 
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the outlines of the narrative which was eked out by the 
principal characters in metrical or choral dialogues. Some o£ 
these dialogues, as well as most oC the chorus songs, were com* 
posed and learnt by heart beforehand; but they must 
have been developed considerably by ituprovisaiion. Wilscm 
compares the yilri to the Imjn'owista Qommedia of the 
Italians, the business alone being sketched by the author, the 
dialogues supplied by the actors and the narrative details 
explained by the Y&uSwili or his clturus. The Yiuiwiil, 
unlike the Sdiradhira who sets the play in motion and then 
retires, was an important figure in the old, if lux in the 
modern, ydiri ; for he not only coutroUed and directed the 
performance but was always in appearance, supplying the links 
of the story by means of the desaiptive and narrative passages, 
explaining and expanding it with the help of bis chorus, the 
acton nuking their appearance just to impart enough vert* 
similitude by thetr presence and their metrical dialogues. It 
was bis show and he was the show-master. It is also important 
to add that there was in the old ynird an exclusive preponder¬ 
ance of songs or recitative poetry, in which even the dialogues 
were carried on and the whole action worked out In com- 
parattvcly modern y6tx6s, no doubt, secular themes are ad¬ 
mitted ; the details of the story are more minutely and faith¬ 
fully followed; there are lest music and poetry and more dia¬ 
logue and dramatic interest: and even Uvely interludes of a 
farcical nature are inuoduoed to relieve their seriousness and 
monotony.' But even these improvements made of late )'cars 
could noi altogether lift the ySlru out of its religious envelop¬ 
ment and its essentially poetic or musical structure. 

If vre bear these charactcristio in mind, it will not be 
difficult to see that a svork like the Afafidn^oAn approximates 
very closely to this type. The religious or mythological theme 
of this work, its epic Or narrative charaaer, the imperfeaioo 
of its dialogues. Its descriptive passages inierspeiWd with 
elaborate and vivid ilagedirections, iu choruv-like uaitg/tAe- 
vikycis, its length and extended working out of the story.-^U 
these peculiarities find a natural explanation when we ronsider 
' At- Uw pnaani Um Bsassll vStnl U bsiiif ttttiKiy by 

Um snglicissd ItMesli drsms ud UiMtrs, afid b UtsnloM d«f>srtiiiE 
Mmplotatjr fron tbo oldor type. 

16 
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that Uiese are alto the promiaeot feature* of the jwlfA. As the 
imperfect <lialogues and narrative passages were frequeotly 
supplemented, it it not lurprisiog that a vrorh meant fw such 
performanoe increased in built, iucoiporating into itself fine 
poetic passages from various sources, and different versions 
came into existence. 

Pischcl has already nude a very significant remark with 
refmncc to the D&tSAgada that “t^e are almost as many 
DHtdngadas as there are manutcripu''. This remark applies 
with greater force to the MahSnii^. The two recensions of 
Diroodara and Kfadbusddana have already been disuoguished: 
but there is a great deal of disaepancy in the different MSS 
and printed editioos with regard to the number of verses and 
Acc-divlsioo in each of the recensions. Unfortunately most of 
the existing catalogues of MSS give u* little information on 
this point, for they seldom are so painstaking as to collate the 
different MSS or compare them with the printed editions and 
register the differences. But in tome cases these have been 
noted and interesting facts have been brought to light. In 
one MS of DSmodara’s recension, which contain* the com' 
roentary of Balabhadra, the colophon to the commentary at 
the end speaks of the fifteenth prakUa.' which makes it probable 
that this version contained fifteen, instead of the usual fourteen 
Acts.* Similarly in MS, preserved at the Ihdia Office.' of 
MadhiuQdana's recension, die last Act (DC), which is one of 
the longeK, is divided into two, thus giving us ten Acts, 
probably in conformity with the ^iiya^iarpanakira’s pres- 
cription that a truthinifika should cemtain ten Acts. With 
regard to the number of verses, the MSS vary considerably. 
Accordii^ to LQdcrs* the Bombay edition of IMmodara's 

■ iii.wrseitJjM 

paMoimk (BhsDdMkir. Stfort 188S^ p. 968). Kitlhom 

pve 0/ MSS Ua Ccstrof Pwnisrts, Ntgpu 1974, p. 74) givM bdm- 
bsor «( tiokw n Dii* tvrsSoa of BslsUtsdrs M 3664 I la inotlMr vtitsiov 
by Hartyao* Om nw&bw U pvaa w 1760 t 

* Ona of (Im coado4ia( rants of Dimodan'i raMauan (sir. 15) tall* 

w Hut tba 14 «aa adoptad oa tha sBalogy of (iw foortMa worlds, 

ft was tiros ^pMsnUy aa artiAdtl division. 

* Tawn^r s^ Thecast, CMfogvs o/ T«o CoQsotioa* o/ Sit. MSS at 
tis fndio Offiu, p. 36. With this trraa$snMat, tba majority of Paoca 
IfiilTanity MSS of Madbotfdsoa's tacaosun a^ras. 

* Op. ek., p. 706, (ooioet* 6. 
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Moimon. publirficd* in iaka 1786, give, 582 vctks; bm ihe 
Bombay edition {Vcnkatesvaia Pres,) ol iaka 1881. which we 
Eggeling's three MSS at the India 
Office* give 588. 570 and 611 vene, respectively. Kdth* irivo 
the uuinber m an Oxford MS as 557. The BodleUn MS 
noti«d by Aufrcchf oonuius 548 verses, and on comparison 
of this MS with the Bombay edition <A &»ka 1831, it is found 
that the discrepancies occur in Act, I, UI, V, VI, VOI, IX- 
XIV. The same kind of di,crcp.iiicy is also noticeable in the 
iwo fragmetiu noticed by Weber.* The following ublc wUl 
make the differences clear : 


Act 

Bombay ed. of 

Aufreebt 

Weber 

Weber 


1831 laka 


(fragment) 

(fragment) 

I 

58 

52 

51 

51 

11 

SO 

SO 

34 

32 

III 

27 

26 

30 

26 

IV 

16 

16 

16 

17 

V 

&f 

59 


60 

VI 

46 

45 


48 

vir 

20 

20 


18 

VIII 

58 

55 



IX 

41 

40 



X 

24 

24 



XI 

41 

42 



XII 

to 

17 



xin 

38 

35 



XIV 

96 

87 




What is said here of the recension of Damodara applies with 
eqnal force to that of MadbnsQdana. Aufrecht's Bodleian MS 
gives 720 verses; but we have eight MSS of (his recension in 
the Dacca Univeraty collection which do not agree with this 
MS, nor with each other, with regard to the distribution and 
total number of vmes. The published editions of this recen¬ 
sion will also bear out this point. Tlte early edition of MahS- 

' Bd. with tbo comm, el MehatisJSia in Pothl um ff«t. 93), Boat a y 
1864. 

« Op. eft.. *«, pp. 16831. 

* Kdth, t7aral^« «/ M&S la tk* Indian /netitote al Oe/«rd, p. 80. 

* BnUtim CoUiofvt, p. 142,. 

< Dtrlin CeftfopM. I, p. 163 (no. 882) | IT. I. p. 1S7 (ao. 1S6B). 
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rSji Killknpa Dcra ftShidur (Calcuiu 1&40) need QO( be 
taken a» authoriucive. for the editor coofcsics in hit prefatory 
vene* tbat be bai inserted the sugedirectioiis, tbe titles of 
scenery etc, and it is not cleix if be has fc^owed any particular 
MS or groups of BdSS for bis edition, lliis edition* gives, 
according to tbe editor's own numbering, a total of 613 verses. 
The edition of RamuUra^ Siromuyi, published with his own 
commentary ,(Calcu(U 1870), is based (as the editor sutes) on 
two printed texts and 9 or 10 MSS. but it notes few variants 
and the text is frankly eclectic. It follows generally, however, 
the oommentator Candraiekhara's text and gives a total of 730 
venes. In the edition published by Candrakumira Bha(fi- 
cirya, which contains the {IkS of Candraiekhara (Calcutta 
1874), we have in all 734 verses. Finally, tbe edition of Jtvft- 
nanda Vidyitdgan with his own commentary (Calcutta 1890),. 
which does not appear to have utilised any MS but only un¬ 
critically copies tbe printed editions (chiefly that of Rlma* 
tiraua Siromani), as well as draws verses from DImodara's 
verrioD, conuins the largest total of 788 verses. Tbe distribu¬ 
tion of verses in the diffmnt Acts may be shown in a table 
thus: 


Act 

KSiIkrsi;ia 

Rimatiratia Candrakumira 

JTvSnanda 

1 

43 

47 

48 

59 

11 

46 

52 

52 

63 

III 

83 

88 

89 

94 

IV 

73 

72 

72 

80 

V 

T9 

103 

100 

111 

VI 

111 

111 

116 

114 

VII 

58 

72 

72 

80 

VIII 

20 

37 

37 

38 

IX 

98 

148 

148 

149 

Toul 

613 . 

730 

734 

788 


Although DXmodara and Madhusfldana appear to have 


' It ts nauHtsbb that tUi adilioB oaiu tiw «d-vwM to each Act 
which spaski «f MadbnslUsBt tt ibt rsdsetor i bat in ttM prvlaicitory 
ranuthi Uw •4 Hm «t UtdhasAiUito m ttieh, asd this iMtM no 

doabt that ha loUowad thii ronoaletL For tht aambar and ordw ol Um 
miw in tlw Daocn CIvataitj’ MSS of thii raceaabn, mo Appendix to 
Um oririnri artfete ia JBQ, vii, 1931 (aei Npritod hora] pp. Snfl. 
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made a final redaction of the woviv it it dear that even eadi 
-of their receatioos was in a state of Aux. The reactive Aa- 
division it more or lc» kept inuct in each recension (with 
just two eicceptions already noted); but there was considerable 
addition or omission of the constituent venes in each Aa. 
This fate the MaAdhdfoAa doubtless shares with many other 
Sanskrit plays, of which different recensions exist; yet with 
the exception perhaps of the erotic elaboration of Aa JU of 
SdkiirUald and the irregular Act IV of the Vikramorvi&ya, the 
-extent of interpolation or omission in the text is never so great 
as we find it in die MahSnStaka ; for here we have of each 
recension practically as many versions as there arc inaniucripts. 
This fact makes it probable that the work was utilised for some 
fonn of performance in which the desaiptive pasuga could be 
eked out at will, so that within the fixed outline of the accepted 
redactions, verses were added or omitted to suit the perform¬ 
ance, the pcrforuicrs or the audience, just in the same way 
as the regular plays were adapted to the requirements of stage- 
acting, c^., by the Cakkyars of Malabar. 

Further interesting ligltt is thrown on the ({uestlon by 
eight Bengal M.SS of the work, which give us a version not 
am-in a K** * with ibc flamc of MadhusOdana and which appear 
to confirm our conjecture regarding the origin and charaaer 
of tl)c Mfihdniiaka. These MSS do not entirely agree with 
each other in (heir texu, some being vay short and others 
comparatively long; hut lakcn together there is a substantbl 
agreement, which gives us a version which may be called the 
textuJ simpKcior, as distinguished from the textus omotior of 
MadhusOdana. The finally redaaed recension of MadhusOdana, 
which came to prevail in Bengal and which was doubtless 
based on some such simpler venion, regularised the work into 
the semblance of a drama, but these MSS tell us a different 
«ory. 

We have given* a part of the text edited from these MSS. 

' Tb« Ust «u poliHtbod alctn^ wtUi Uti nticit in IBQ, tU. 1«1, 
671-^. Is is (m loof tt» bs rsprioUd bits. dPiUi oar oeodatioaf bwo 
A. KiUUor ia bis DU Btttntion i*» UohJIaafAtt (Lsipii( ISSfi) 

doss Bo( Mtiroly ■(tosl Ho wssto to show tbst OruKKUis's nooonon it 
tbo Mrtiwt sad tbo MMlfatitUsas rodsetod s rstW disordwiy Ust ia 
a eohoroat fona. 
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in parallel edumtu with the correspooding portion of the 
text of MadhutOdana (AcU 1 and II) as we find it in its longest 
version in JIv&cunda's edition. A detailed comparison between 
the two would be interesting. In Madhusudana. we have at 
the oonuuenccmeot, 13 benedictory verses (which number 
appears as 10 in the texts of RJnuciratia and Caedraiekhara t 
respectively); but in Ithe majority of our MSS this pseudo- 
nSndt is kept within the reasonable limits of 4 or 5 verses. 
The pmrocanS-vmt, which names HanOmat as the author, as 
well as the direction ndndyanU tUtTadhSTah, is omitted in our 
MSS and this is obviously an afterthought of Madhusudana’s 
at we do not find it also in Dimodara’s version. Curiously 
enough, our MSS give here an indication of the gradual process 
of acoetion and expansion. The two MSS marked A and D 
incorporite a large number of versa of a narrative or descrip¬ 
tive chancto* fFOm different sources, the latter specially inter¬ 
polating more than once a large number of verses stringed 
together from the Anargh^rSghatfa and the Prasanna-Tighava. 
The vene next following the benediction iffOTils an example 
of tbis process of amplification which must have already been 
in existence when Madhusudana took up the week. This verse 
(no. 6) is not uttered by any actor but narrates the beginning 
of the story by tellir^ us all about Dalaratha, his three queens 
and four sons and corresponds to versa 15-16 of MadbusQdana. 
But this vme is amplifi^ in four of our MSS by the addition 
of another verse which is clearly an tmiution of the first, while 
one MS adds some more versa thereafter with the beading 
/{ffmo-can'roin. After this, all the MSS (with the exceptiou of 
three) plunge directly into the plot by going straight to the 
episode of the ^(d-ruiyadniitrs, omitting R&ma’s early exploits 
narrated by Madhusd^na. but alluding to these exploits in 
the opening verse uttered by the Maithila Vaitllikas, who wel¬ 
come Rima on hit arrival at MithilS. The episode is briefly 
sketched in rough outline, and is ncu such an elaborate affair 
as it is in MadhusQdana. 3atSnanda speaks in one vene 
(borrowed from Bcla-rimSyand iii 27) of Janaka’s vow; STtS is 
appiehensis-e in the next; and Lak^ana Mlovn up in two more 

' OuidnMclun eamiMRU «a tikis : wSfeEs tfote-tsoySM ficha- 

«frsrn« vd nidi hiftit . WAMadfaka (« Mdjrwdk tiijraaM i(i kekwkki^ 

JUidr WUdNE iwstk. 
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verse* as Kuoa lakes up diva’s bow. The episode U then round¬ 
ed off by a vutakkn-vikya a^fain. which applauds in six oc 
seven verses the feat of breaking the bow, which is funbet 
praised by the Piuras and by Lakyma^ia in siogte verses respec¬ 
tively- After this come four more verses uitei^ again by the 
VaiUiikas, which describe Rima's mairi^ and return to 
A)'udhyi. It is not necessary to follow up the analysis of the 
text further, for this rapid account of what correspoodt to the 
first Act in MadhusQdana’s rccensiou and what contains no 
prose. little action but much more Vaitilika-vikya, and takes 
up only 24 verses as agaio*t Madhusudana's 59. will give a 
rough idea of the gtne^ cfaaiaaer of this simpler version. 

In this coonexion attention may be drawn to several points. 
In the first place, these MSS give us a shorter and much simpler 
text, in which the story is iketdied in bare outline without any 
uinpUftcaiiun of matters of details. Secondly, the prirocani- 
verse, as well as the verse which exxurs at the end of each Act 
and names HanQmat as the author and Ma(lhu\hdaua as the 
redactor, is to be found in none of our eight MSS, and there 
is nowhere any mention of MadhusOdana or the fact of his 
having redacted the work. Nor is ihore in these MSS any verse 
or any indication which associates the work with HanOmat. 
Thirdly, the siagcdircaions are generally very simple and take 
the form of brief indications like aih« Utkfmarf*vikyam. atha 
HtS-manasi peribhBvaJt^m, atha wtmani paraiurimadorianam 
etc. There is also throughout no Act-division, and the work 
is presented as a continuous whole without any break of Acta 
or Kenes. This is an important fact, which obviously sbewa 
that the work was meant for some kind of continuous perform¬ 
ance like the ySird, which knew of no Aa or scene diviiion. 
We arc told at the end of each Act in Madhusftdana’s recen¬ 
sion that it was Madhusiidana, who amnged the work in the 
form of a ittmdarbha {miiradilinadhutaelanena kavitid 
samdarbhya sajjikpe etc.). With our new material it would 
not be unreasonable to suronise that origioally the work existed, 
as we find it in our MSS. in the form of a continuous namttve 
pkM furnished with metrical dialogues, which, however, were 
hardly dramatic and curiously imperfect, being left to be 
supplied in the course of the performance: and that later on 
Madhusudana redacted some such earlier venion and gave it 
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a senu'dramatic form by regular Act*divuion. stage-directions 
and sooK prose, and filled out the dialogues and the narrative 
and descriptive passages more elaborately. It must also be 
noted that these MSS mark quite distinctly the VaUSlika-vikyas 
or Paura^canas, in vrhicb long recitative poems (which were 
doubtless meant for singing) were put in the moutlu of groups 
of pcnoDs, commenting on an incident or enlarging upon a 
theme; and there can hardly be any doubt that these were 
employed in the same way as the chorui^ngs in a yitri, which 
punctuated the perlormance in a similar manner. It is further 
important to isotc that in our MSS (he prose passages, whether 
narrative, dcsortplive or converutionai, are entirely omitted, a 
fact which is in keeping with the almost entirely choral or 
recitative character of the old ytiri? It cannot said that 
thcK prose passages are frequent or numerous in the two 
accept^ recensions of DSmodua and MadhusQdana, but what¬ 
ever prose there is, it must have been added (in deference 
partly to the actual practice of the Kathaka and the YitriLwllt) 
in later times when the reccnato-ns were finally redacted, so as 
to impart the semblance of a dramatic composition to the work.* 
The features noted above are really remarkable and highly 
significant; aod from what has been said in the foregoing 
pages there is no special reason to doubt that, at least in Bengal, 
a simpler version of the work existed, of wbid> the tradition is 
recorded in these ciglit MSS, and which, to ell appearance, 
bean a stroog kinship, in general character and structural 

’Tbs ocvtk etebontioa of Act II it totirdy oraittod ia car MSS 
(with ih* •MspiiM of om MS only, moricod t, which pUcM thooo vwsm 
in aaoUMr oooUxS cn Act III). 

* not oar US8 uo not noro obridgwocBU or nunmoriw of tAo 
J^oAdadSoio h door from foci that wo havo oona othar MSS in tho eollao- 
Uon at tha Oalvanity o( Dacca which oxpraMly call tbomaalvaa «a th fc|«p>- 
aMhdMVaXwa. It nay alto ha notod in tiiis coanrcUon that two of onr 
MBS of tha ifaii(iUr vonion (narkad A and B} boar tho aama date of copy¬ 
ing. da, Saha ltl4 (wad. ITSB) and appear to hava haett pcoparod by 
the saow Mtibo, forosettawaikTa Sarmaa. A waa procniod ffoa Baghia 
in tha dbtclet cf Faridpur, B fitm Borai in tho diatriet of Bogra But 
thaao two MSS do not appear to hove boon oopted from tho ombo atebo- 
typa, aa A ii bmio aUborate and baa a largo sunibor of added varaaa. and O 
agroaa with it nun eloady than B. na tcribo wu thoa apparanUy copy- 
lag at tha aama tun* two varaoma for two of hia patrona.—^fttellar kow- 
over, boUrraa thia text to bo only an abrldgad version of MadbtBfldana's. 
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piiuilarity. u> such works as may hive been utilised for popular 
festive perfornunces of a guoo^draiiutic nature, in which song 
and redulion prevailed over real acting and the drama. 

That the vernacular ySirl reacted on the literary drama 
at this i^iod admits of little doubt. We have referred to the 
Citra-yajHa described by Wilson, although it is a fairly modem 
work from which deductions for an earlier period would not 
be safe. Keith really touches upon this scHuiion of the problem 
when he suggesu that works like the MahanStaka were com* 
posed *’iu preparation for some form of performance at which 
the dialogue was plentifully • eked out by narrative by the 
director and the other actenrs”; and be rightly compares ludi 
irr^lir types, with the G^ta^ooinda of Jaydeva and the 
Gopilo-iuU-candriki of Ramaknna, both of which can be (and 
in the case of Ctta-govinda it actually it) enjoyed ais lyrical 
poems or songs, but which are at the same time capable of 
fusst'-dramatlc presentation. Had more informaitoii alxmi the 
yairi been available, Keith would probably have scat its close 
resemblance to these types instead of explaining them with the 
rather fadle oonjeccure that they were merely litcnry exercise*. 
Tn both the GUa-govinda and the CopdU-luU’CandriU, bow* 
ever, we find a suUimaicd outcome of the simple Kf^pa-yttrl. 
but in the Mahini(aka*type wc have the adaptation of tradi¬ 
tional matter for the purpose of such mclodramalic and 
operatic performances. The date of R&maknna's work is un¬ 
known. but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
Csdand who has edited it (Amsterdam 1917) touches upon 
(p. 8f) its similarity to the ydtrS; and its parallel to the 
Swing of North-west India, which, unlike the regular drama. 
U metrical throughout and in which the actors recite the 
narrative portions as well at take part in the dialogues, is 
ri^tly suggested. But this play in five Acts, with definite 
stage-directions and elaborate prose and metrical dialogucR is 
like the GUe-govinda, a highly factitious composition which 
cannot be classified properly with the type we are consider¬ 
ing, although its connexion with the MahlnStaka is indirectly 
mentioned in the prologue.’ mentions a Tamil version 

'p. 44, liM ga. 

'•p. riL, p. M4. 
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of the SakunitUi which may be a near eaough paraUci to ouc 
type; and the influence of the popular theatre on the fourth 
Act of the I'iAnimoniaf^ it alto probable. To this category 
may also belong the already mentioned, at well 

as the NandttgfiOfAvtjaya noticed by Eggcling.* lliis latt- 
named work, alto caJM KamaH-viUlsa, it a tetni-dramatic 
entcriaiQinent in five Acit on incidentt connected with the 
rtuka-yitri festival (at Puri) and wat compoted by 5ivaii&rayai>a 
Dita in honour of bis patron Gajapati Narasiihba Deva (of 
Oriata). But all these works, intpiic of the undoubted 
influence of entertainments like the ySfi on them, can be 
similarly dUIcrentiated, It is indeed difficult to iind a work 
of precisely the same pattern as the M^inSiaka, which thus 
stands unique in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic litera¬ 
ture ; but its uniqueness makes it an extremely important 
production which throws, at no other work can, an intcrciting 
light on ceruin phases of development of later Sanskrit drama. 

We are now in a position to conclude that the origin of a 
work like the AfoAilnifeAa is not to be sought in the far-feich' 
ed tliadow-play, the existence of which in ancient India is not 
yet beyond doubt, nor hbouJd any inference be made from an 
obviously late work with regard to the early evolution of the 
Sanskrit drama. With its highly stylised form the work has 
nothing primitive about it, tur can it be assigned to a very 
early period. It has its origin probably at a time v/hen the 
Sanskrit drama was already on the decline. Such irregular 
types could at this period come into existence, partly through 
the influence of such choral and melodramatic performances 
as the popular ySirS, which were now being brought into 
promiocnce by the gradual rise of vernacular literature. It is 
not contended, in Ae absence of any tra<Uiion, that such a 
pKudo-play was actually auicted as a ySirS. li may or may. 
iMi have l^n; but it is possible to maintain that such works 
were not mere litoary exercises but were intraded for some 
kind of performance of the type mentioned above. They were, 
to all intents and purposes, a kind of Sanskrit yStrS or were 
meant as such, comfxised for a more cultivated audience, wha 
with the decline and fading popularity of the classical Sanskrit 
drama, wanted something which would be an analogue to the 
* »p. «U., vH, p. IW6, ao. <190 (607s). 
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looter yet highly ladodnjoatic and operatic popular enter* 
utnnicnu. The anonymity of the work *nH the cxiatence of 
different but substantially agreeing veniona are pt^U in 
favour of our view. We can also underwand why the work is 
in the nature of a compilation with just enough nucleus looad 
which borrowed verses could be easily woven. 

In conclusion we should like to point out that the MeAil* 
nifaka has not yet been critically edited, nor has all the M5S- 
materlal for such edition been yet properly utilised; and that 
such an edition furnishing a critical text or texts, coocordaocc 
and other relevant data is a desideratum. We hope we have 
been able to bring into promineuce the isnportance of the 
work, and the ample macoial which still exists in hCSS for a 
study of the problems connected with the question of ks 
character and origin. Wc regret we have had no of 

DSmodara's recension to utilise for this monograph, but we sus¬ 
pect fitnu our study of the Bengal voaions that the examination 
ol the MhS of the other recension may bring to liglii frcdi 
data. We are aware of the imperfect character of these studies: 
we are glad, therefore, that Esieller’s more painsiakii^ re* 
searcbe on ampler maicrials have supplemented and conxeted 
tome of our conclusions. The critical edition promised by 
Esteiler has not yet materialised: until that is done, we have 
thought it fit to reprint our original study, which prompted 
Esteiler to pursue the question further. 

itulitm UitlorUd wi, IB^ 




A REFERENCE TO THE MAHANATAKA' 


lo the Bhiva-pralOiana of ^araditanaya (Gaekwad'i 
'-Ori«n(at Serica. No. xlv, Baroda 1930), there i» an interesting 
reference to a somewhat peculiar classification of the Nifaka 
said to have been given by an older writer on Dramaturgy 
named Subandhu; and in this connexicKi the MdhdndieAa h 
.cited as an illustration of one of the varieties of the N&tttka. 
As ^Iradlunaya belonged in all probability to the first half 
of the ISth century, it would be interesting to draw attention 
to this reference to the MahSndfaJut in conneition with my 
previous studies on the subject in the /HQ, vii {1931). pp, &37i 

iiradStanaya informs us that Subaudhu classified the 
N&iaka t)^ of Sanskrit drama into five kinds; and from his 
account it seems that the distinctions rested chiefly upon the 
VftUs and Rasas employed and the peculiar Saihdbis or drama¬ 
tic junctures adopted in each. These Samdhis correspond to 
the fi%e generally recognised Samdhis of Mukha (Opening cr 
Protasis). Pratiinukba (Progression or Epitasil). Garbba 
(Development or Catastasfs), Vimarfa (Pause or Peripetia) 
and Nirvahat^a (Conclusion or Catastrophe); but they axe 
differently designated and sometimes differently defined in each 
case. As iiraditanaya’s summary of Subandhu's classHicatioD 
is merely inddcnial and necessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examines of the different kinds are no 
longer exiKing, it is not easy to make out the distinctions fully 
and clearly; hut there is enough to indicate generally 
Subandhu’s notion of the diameter of the different types of 
the NS(aka. 

The five classes of the Nfifaka, In Subandhu’s opinion, are 
respectively called PQnya (Complete), Praifinia (Tranquil), 
Bbisvara (Brilliant), Lalita (^loriive) and Samagra (Entire), 
these names beii^ obviously meant to be descriptive. The 
Pfirna or Complete kind contains all the five orthodox Samdhis 
of Mukha etc, and it is possibly meant to indude the usual 
or normal type of the Niiaka. A drama entitled the Ayty^ 
rSvatu, which is known to u» only firom such inctdental 
references in dramaturgic and rhetorical works, is g^ven as an 
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example of the Punu tyj^. The chief chataaerUlie of the 
Praiinia ia that the Quictutk Scnlimeni or the Praiinta P»«« 
U abtmdant {bhUyif^h^ in it, aad the dramatic VfUi hoe, 
acconiing to Drauhiui, i« SStivatl- The Swpna^aia»datta it 
taken aa repreteoting this type. Although the predominaiu 
cencimcDi in luch a theme at the <ory of Udayana and Vksata- 
daui would be the Erotic or $nigira. the Nirveda-Vyabhiciho 
involved in it U obviously regarded as important enougb. being 
often raised to the relish of the oorresponding PiaiSiita Rasa. 
This type of the Ni^ka also cuutaina hve Samdhis, respectively 
called Nyw, Nyftsa-samudbheda. BQokti, Bija-darfana and 
Anuddifta-saihhara. These are not dearly defined, but they arc 
Uluitrated by means of the different episodes of the play 
which is cited at a typical speettnen. 'fhe Nyte and Nyiaa- 
samudbheda apparently correspond to Mukba and Pratimukha, 
but the idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced 
from the opeuing episodes of the nydsa or deposit of Vlsava* 
datti and its conscquciKc in ibe illustiaiive play itself. The 
Bljokii appears to consul of the episode of the hero's anxious 
repetition of the heroine's name on half-recognition (ui^tifhr. 
tena jodvegadi bJjoklir ninuykfrUnam), like “Come, O Vftsava- 
dattfi, where, where are you going'* (ehi vOm/aAiUx kvo kv* 
yidty Sdi dfiyate). The Bfja-dariana is the natural developcuent 
of this episode and consists of the mutual search of the hero 
and the heroine, who are indeed thrown together but who are 
still without access to each oths {ja^avasthtiayor eka-prgptySn 
jesya geve^nem). But the last .Saibdhi, ihe Aiiuddiita-sajiihin. 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non-meniien, 
at the end of the drama., of the usual prefatory words to the 
Bharata-vSkya via, kith U bhUyah priysth kurySm, 

In the Bhasvara N&]aka, of which the Bibt-rStnSyaoa is 
taken as typical, the dramatic Vftti is BhiratT and the senti* 
meots prescHbed are the Heroic (Vira) and Wonderful {Ad- 
bhuia). The five Samdhis in it are called respectively MSU. 
Niyaka-siddhkhga. GlSni. parikyaya and MSirivaii^taiatuhira. 
all of which again are deduced from an analysis of the pani* 
cular illustrative play. The MSH consists of the opposing of 
the wdl reputed hero by an equally powerful rival (JhTitipak^), 
but the example cited b not that of Riroa and Ravaiia. but. 
curiously enough, that of Candragupta and Candana. The 
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next Saiiidbi occurs wbco the object o( the rival hero U for the 
liohe being fulfilled by pnciising deception on the hero, as in 
the case ot Rivaj^'s anployinent of MixTca. The description 
of the GlSni Saihdhi is not dear, but it appears to ooiuist of 
the altainmeni of partial success by the hero; for the illustra¬ 
tion given is the episode of the surrounding of Lafikl by the 
Monkey-host after crossing the ocean. The Parikfaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through temporary over* 
powering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding of 
Rima and Lak^mana by Niga-pSfa. The somewhat duiusHy 
named last Saihdhi of the fihisvara type of the Nfttaka is also 
not defined, but it is described, with the example of the fiie- 
ordeal of Sitii. as the testing of the heroine who had been im¬ 
prisoned by the enemy after the denouement of the enemy's 
destruction. 

*rbc dramatic V|rtti in the Lalita type of the Nfitaka is 
Kaifiki, and the only permissible sentiment is the Erotic or 
Syfiliftra. An unknown UnMJl-xnpraiambfM, which probably 
closely followed K&lidfia's well known Trofaka on the tame 
theme, is cited as au example of (his kind. The five Saihdhit are 
respectively named Vilisa, Vipralambha, Viprayoga, Viiodhana 
and Uddif(irthopa-saihhira, the nomeiidalUFe being obviously 
derived from that of ibe different stages or aspects of the course 
of Love as a sentiment. The Vilisa is the episode of the eroik 
enjoyment of the hero suitable to the various seasons (e.g., 
Vasantotsava). The Vipralambha ■ separation of the young 
couple, which may be either voluntary or may occur through 
jealousy. The Viprayoga consists of involuntary separation, 
through curse etc., of a temporary character. The Pariiodhana 
is the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as Rima’s purifica¬ 
tion of SIti by fire-ordeal. It is curious to iwte, however, 
(hat (he illustrations of these four kinds of SaihdhU in the 
Lalita Nifaka are drawn not from the illustrative play. 
UrvaSt-vipriUambha, but by a reference to some inddents in 
the stories of Vatsatija, Yayiti and Rftma. The last Saihdbi, 
Uddittifthopa-tadvhXra, however, refers directly to the story of 
UrvaA. and is said to consist of such happy condusion as 
indicated by the menage of Indra to UrrafT permitting her to 
remain on earth as a wife to PurQravas. 

The fifth kind of the NSiaka. viz. the Samagra, is rather 
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dehned. li ia nid to powm all the dranuitc Vr«ia 
fully developed (urve^ti-vintfpannam) aod aU the technkai 
{‘^'tnJaAiafffl-MihyuUm}. but these are formal 
requiremeuta of a somewhat oonvemioti^ nature. The M*hdm 
nSiaMa Is cited as ao example «rf this kind, but it is not shown 
how far this play conforms lo the requirements (rf the defini¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact. ^Iradatanaya does not think il 
necessary to devote more than one short iiania or twxi lines to 
this type of the Nifaka, and it is not clear in what way the 
MahSnd(aka can be regarded as a representative of this in¬ 
definitely defined type of the NSpika. But he adds at the 
conclusion of his treatment that in the Sanugra Nipika are to 
be found the various characteristics of all the types of the 
N*taka (tarvefith yatn rQpai^ driyarUe vividhdni «). This 
remark, no doubt, applies in a general way to the MahdtU{aka 
as we know k, which is chiefly a compilation from diffoent 
known and unknown RSma-dramas; but it docs not bring out 
the ctscniial character of the play itself. It is also dilBcuIt 
from the meagre account to conclude with coiilKleticc that the 
present MalidnSfoka was at all meant by SaradHtanaya or 
Subandbu. A further remark is added ; netaAmri nrttaciri- 
khyaih (v. 1. rtfttevarikhyam) lot samagrem itlrilcm; but k is 
not dear whether this sentence meant that the Samagra type of 
the NStaka was also known by the name of Nftucira Nifaka, 
or, as the editor of the BhSve-fmtkiSana takes il, N’rttacara was 
the name of a specific play which is also given as an example 
of the Samagra Nijaka. At any rate, if the latter kiicrpreu- 
tion is correct, it does not help us very much, for we have un¬ 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this play. 

It is clear faom the above account that Subandhu't classifica¬ 
tion has the merit of tfisiinguithing Nfifakas on the basis of 
their underlying sentiments and employment of dramatic 
inodes; but it can hardly be taken as possessing any great 
interest or importance from the point of view of .Sanskrit 
dramatic theory. Subandhu is also peculiar in inventing spedai 
Saihdhis for bis different types ; but it appears that tbrw SanKthis 
consist of nothing more than certain characteristics deduced 
from the episodes of some well known dramas, and as such can 
scarcely be generalised into dearly marked differentiating prin¬ 
ciples of the employment of dramatic junctures in the N’i(aka. 
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It is also a pity that iSraditwaya could ttot lay more about 
the Samagra type aad iUuitrate it in oonnexion with ch« 
MdhAnifAka which he cites a» a typical tpecimcn of thi« variety. 
What he actually says is too in^nite to be of any use for 
conclusions regarding hts views about this play. But it is 
highly probable, even from his meagre account, that the 
Mahind{alut known to him was probably different from the 
drama of the same name which now exuts; and even if it be 
conceded that it were the same, the dranu probably existed in 
a different form in his time, for there is nothing to warrant 
our taking the extant play as representative of what is con¬ 
ceived Co be tbe Samagra variety tbe Nifaka. 


Caanwotlt /^a Cofom^ Vahtmt, 1837. 



WIT, HUMOUR AND SATIRE 
IN 

ANCIENT INDIAN LITERATURE 


Aliboitgh some manifetuiion of ibe biiatre aod the 
grotesque may be found in Indian An and Architecture, one 
must look to literature for the proper display of Wit. Humour 
and Satire. But since the earliest Indian literature, tooiprised 
in the yeda, BrSh/naifa, and Vpanifad, was predominantly 
religious, ritualistic or speculative in character, there was very 
little scope for the ^aiide of wic or pleasantness of humour. 
There is, no doubt, a comic side to some of the myths and 
legends, but to the undent Indian themselves they never appear¬ 
ed in a fantastic light. It is witty, for instance, in view of 
Indra’s immodenic indulgence in Soma drink, to call the Soma- 
vats ‘tlie belly of Indra’ (indrodoni), but the exhilaration of 
Soma p.irtook of u serious religious character. Indra's mono¬ 
logue X. 119). in which he boasts, apparently under 

the influence of Soma, of his superior power and greatness, 
may be amusing as the earliest spedmen of inebriate brag¬ 
gadocio in literature: but since Indra’i cosmic acts are attri¬ 
buted to Soma, such a profane view is out of the quacion. 
The curious Frog Hymn (iilga'., viii-lflS), in which the croaking 
hogs in the rainy season are likened to pricsu chanting at the 
Soma ritual, or to Vedic students repeating their lessons, is 
sometimes taken as a raillery or satire on the Brahmans; but 
it is more propo-ly a capiaiio bentvolcTHiae to the frogs, the 
the great wizards who have the magical power of bringing 
rain : the simile is for flattery and not for fun. for graphic and 
not for satiric dfea. In the same way. it is misdirected in¬ 
genuity which would interpret the well-known, but obscure. 
Male-Monkey {VftSkapi) Hymn x. 86). In which a 

favourite monkey is a|^>arently the subject of dispute between 
Indra and IndrSnT, as a satire directed against a certain prince 
and his wife: the coarse language of some of its stanzas is no 
argument, for such language is not inadmissible in magic 
spells, especially in those connected with fertility rites. 

Scattered throi^out Vedic literature wc have witty, but 
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c^nica), KtDsrlcs about wealth and woman. In the Rg-veda, 
for hisuivce. one poet observes that wealth in the focm of 
cows makes even the lean man fat and the ugly handsome 
ffv. 28.^, and buys the affection of many a maiden (x. 27. IQ; 
another attributes die mying to Indra himself that the mind 
of woman is bckle and her temper ungovernable (vtii. 38.12); 
while l/rvaff herself tries to persuade Pururavas that with 
woman can be no lasting friend^ip, for their hearts are those 
of hyenas (x. 95.15). The Scmhiii (i. 10. 1116; 

its. 6.3) describes woman as untruth and classiJies her with 
dice and drink as one of the three chief evils; the Satapatha 
BrSAmaiui (xiv I. 1. 32) speaks of woman along with the dOdra, 
the dog and the crow, as something wrong; while the Kil/uika 
SariiMiS (XXX. 1) alludes sarcastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by cajolery at night. These observa¬ 
tions, meant to be more earnest than jocular, arc indeed in¬ 
teresting; for moralising, which underlies all satire, is as a 
rule foreign to the spirit of the Vedic texts, while such denun¬ 
ciation is a commonplace of later ascetic literature of India 
which, from the Buddha to 8adUtara, condemns woman as the 
gale of hell. There is also some raciness, as well as ferocity, 
in the unmeastsred language of some of the Aiharvanic spells 
and incaiuatiotu meant for the destruction of enemies in gene¬ 
ral and co-wives in particular. For driving away worms, tiny 
fantastical worms in the entnila in the ribs and in the head, 
worms that move about in (he eyes, ki the ears aod in the 
middle of the teeth, there are exorcitii^ spells (Atharva-veda, 
11.31; V. 23), which naively speak of them as demoniacal be- 
itm^s, males and females, of many colours, black, white, red and 
brown, having mothers, brothers and sitters, as well as kings 
and viceroys ( The personified Fever, with its brother Con- 
tumpitoQ, sister Cough and nephew Herpes, is also imagined 
{Atharv., v. 22) as a spotty yellow demon and asked not only 
to go to the enemy uibes, but also (o "seek a lascivious 8Qdra 
girl and shake her through and throu^" I But less savage 
and more amusing is the spell for inducing sleep (Alhorv^ rv. 
5), in whidi the lover stealing to his sweetheart at night wishes: 
"May the mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog 
steep, may the eldest in the house sleep, may her relations 
sleep, may the people round about sleep I ’* 
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Tbete Rud other tecuiar hyrem. some of which uv of a 
narrative character, as wcU as short Ic^ds in the 
arc indications that contemporaneous with the religious litera* 
(tire of the Veda, there probably existed a profane literature 
which is now lose, but from which in course of time eiucrged. 
on the one hand, the rich collection tales and fables 
in the Buddhist and Jaina liicntlure, and on the other, the 
narrative miscellany of the Epic and I*ur&na literature, with 
their diversified content of inexhaustible legendary and 
didactic material. TliU later pha-tc of Iitdian literature was 
abundatiily developed on the secular side, but It was still elevat¬ 
ed in tone and ^caine distinctly moralising in spirit. Per¬ 
haps it was no Irniger hieratic, but in the saict sense it cannoe 
be described as popular literature : it was nearer U> the popular 
mind, but scaredy composed or iiupired by the people. There 
is, tiicrefoi'C. sonic quaint aiul racy flavour in the parables and 
fables in titc popular talcs and smaller nainuivcs, but there is 
ivo coiuisteiu or pervasive cx|ircssion of the genera) comic spirit. 

I1te didactic pastagcs, however, are not entirely devoid of 
witty sayings, quaint similes and clever cpigrauu. Tbe tradi¬ 
tional gnomic wisdom, for instance, is often expresKd with a 
nimble sagadty of apprehension which amuses the fancy- Here 
U a specimen from the saying of Vidura (Mhh., v. SS. 7), where 
six kinds of people are enumerated as flourishing on six otben : 
thieves on the heedless, physicians on the diseased, women on 
the libidinous, priests on the worshippers, kings on the litiganu, 
and wise men on the fools 1 With this may be compared the 
enumeration of ‘eight powers' in the /fi^gu/ttfraniAiya (viii. 27)t 
crying is the power of the child, weapems are the power of 
robbers, sovereignty is the power of kings, pride is the power of 
fools, humility is the power of sages, flection is the power of 
scholars, and meekness is the power of ascetics and Brahmans. 
We have also passages in the lighter vein on the temptations 
monastic life, but nothing perhaps surpasses the amusing des¬ 
cription, in the Jaina Siiyogndnihgis (l.4.1.9f: 2.II). of the pl^t 
of men cat^t in the snares of women, who make them slaves 
and drudges, hold the baby, and “wash clothes like a washer¬ 
man”! The well-known dialogue also of the canonical tiijjuUi, 
which passage it traditionally copied in Vallabhadeva’s 
SuhAd’nfdmit (no. 2402) and other much later works, shows that 
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arcbneu of pungent wit could be attained in ridiculing the 
dubious character of a certain class of Jaina monks : 

“O monk, your cloak has many folds*’. "Yes, it serves me 
as a net when I catch fish". "You eat fish V' "1 eat them 
along with my wine". "You drink sweet wine ?'* "O yes, 
with the harlots". "What, you go to harlots "Alter 1 
have crushed my enemies". '*¥00 have enemies then?" "Only 
those whose bouse 1 rob”. "You are a thief, then ?’* "Only 
because of the love of dice". “How, are you a gambler ?” 
"Am 1 DOC. afta; all. the ton o{ a slave mother ?”. 

Each age has its folly and foible, which do not escape 
observation, but the irrepressible desire to reprove or ridicule 
finds expression in this age chiefly in the didactic admonition 
of the delightful parables, talcs and tiibles. From remote anti¬ 
quity religious wisdom favoured the use of parables, generally 
from a serious motive and not from a mere sense of humour; 
but very often, as in the case of the well-known UdSna parable 
of the elephant and the blind men, there is considerable wit 
in making small and familiar things symbolical of great and 
strange verities. The illustrative tales of common life are per¬ 
haps more amusing and more in keeping with the popular 
bonhomie and good humour. The Buddhist J&iaka and the 
Jama Kathinaka. as well as the £]»€ and the Ptnana, abound 
in cnieruining little stories of naughty wives and foolbh hus- 
bands.\ of dever people trying to outwit one another but 
generally overreaching themselves, of hopeless fools whom—to 
quote a memoraUe phrase of Dryden's—'God for mankind's 
mirth has made'. The beast-fable, closely allied to the parable 
in its definite didactic motive, has a different kind of humour¬ 
ous appeal in its drollay and mummery of human life, in ia 
looking askance at human nature and depicting it in the palp 
able hieroglyphics of brute creation. Perhaps the ^Lgvedic Frog 
Hymn, whatever might have been its object, already recognises 
a ceruln kinship between men and beasu; and the Upanifadic 
parable (ChSndogfo Up., 1. 12) of dogs, who scar^ for a 
leader to howl food to them, goes a step further: but the 
dogs do DOC yet bark wisdom nor do the frogs croak humanity. 
The beast-fable is not yet recognised as a distinct literary 
genre either in the Epic or in the Jfitaka, alihoi^h the beast- 
motif- in which animab fare better than men. is utilised in 
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numerous fables for purposes of moral inscructioo. In the 
Epic, for instance, we have the old fable of the inaooeQt mice 
and the crafty cat (found also in the J4tata)j of the clever 
jackal, the greedy vulture and the dead child at the crcmatioii 
ground; of the hypocritkal flamingo eating up the eggs of 
deluded birds. In the JStaka we have a much larger number 
of diversified fables, for instance, of the money outwitting the 
crocodile; of the ass in lion’s skin: of the cunning crane lead* 
ing the unsuspecting fishes into pleasant waters and devouring 
them all. but ultimately receiving punishment from the clever 
orab; of the wicked jackal bringing about estrangement be* 
tween two friends, the lion and the bull; of the ox envious 
of the pig on account of its good food, but becoming wise OD 
learning that the pig is being fattened only for slaughter; of 
Che obstinate donkey who would not move being lured by the 
eternal feminine; of the jackal all-tooth, riding a lion rampant 
on the back of two cicphaiils and going to war against the 
king of Ucnarcs, only to l>e foiled by tJic cunning of the priest 
of (he king; atid so forth. All these undoubtedly suggested 
the materials out of which the full-fledged beast-fable develop¬ 
ed in the PaiUi‘tantra in a more systematic literary form. 

*rbe serious narratives of the Epics do not naturally give 
us a rich harvest of humour. One may perhaps find some grim 
humour in the MahAbhSraia conception of the ton of Dharma 
at an invettrate gambler and dever casuist, of the lofty teacher 
of the GTlii as a great diplomat and unscrupulous sirattgiii. 
or of Draupadfs anger as (he pivot on which the iciriblc 
family-feud and wholesale carnage turned; but one cannot 
justly regard such aspects as expressions of the comic spirit. 
In the smaller narratives and legends there is nothing more 
than a little rough and racy flavour, occuring here and there 
only incidentally, for instance, in the legend of Nahusa be¬ 
coming Indra overnight and yokii^ (he divine ascetics to his 
chariot; in the story of the two wives of his worthy son Yayiii, 
who in his old age had youthful inclinations; in the dcs^p* 
tlon of the naive Riyaifd^ seduced by the expCTtenced courte¬ 
san ; or in the recasting of the old Vedic legend of the rejuvena¬ 
tion of decrepit Cyavana for the sake of the youthful Sukanyft. 
In the more refined and poctkal Rimiyav^ even, such in- 
atances are not rare. We have the story of the child HanOmat 
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jumping at the run because hi* mother iiutructed him to eat 
red fniit, the snushing of his body by the Sun’s kick and 
MJb$ct|ueiit piecing together of his dismembered limbs; the 
description of Rumbhakanja’s enormous meal or HauQuiai’s 
long tail which created havoc at LahkS. and so forth; but 
these are very slight utd poor specimens of real humour. Some 
of the narratives are repeated in the l^^r4nas. but there ibey 
lose whatever rough-hewn facctiousncss Urey have in the Epics. 

When we come to what is known as the classical period 
of Sanskrit literature, which commences roughly with the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, wc conre across a much more diversi- 
6ed literature, which is different in form, matter and spirit 
from the Vedtc or the Epic With the disappearance of Epic 
dWaaiclsm and Buddhist rigorism, we Imd the cmeigencc of a 
new sense of life and iu pleasure aud a general desire for 
rehnement, beauty and luxury. With increased secularisation 
and wphiukation, traces of wit aud humour become more 
frequent, but the conditions were sudi that there was no effec¬ 
tive evolution of a really humorous literature. The complex 
and cultured society had utidoulcdly many features which could 
liavc furwiihed fair sport for the literary purveyor of fun. but 
the essentially romantic and scntimcuial literature which came 
to prevail, and which had iu own standardised theory and 
praaice of art. was precisely the reverse of the humorous. 
Leaving aside the further developed literature of talcs and 
fables, which had a simpler style and perhap* greater popular 
appeal, wc have for our purpose, only some ligliter erotic verse* 
with their verbal wit and humorous fancy, some gnomic 
stanias of mocking wisdom, a thin surplus of satiric arabesques 
of men and maimers, some coanc and jocular siorie*, and a 
smalt body of comic writing of the farcical kind. AU these 
have a friquancy of their own; but considering the vast extent 
of Sanskrit literature this is hideed a meagre showing. Even 
if the wit displayed is certainly striking and. to a certain ex- 
tent, peculiarly Indian, the type of humour that i* scantily re¬ 
presented is hardly sui jwis. The authors are all either poets, 
dramatists, moralists or story-tellers; there i* no need of classi¬ 
fying any one exclusively or outstandingly as a htimorisu 

The modern reader may feel flatter^ and think a great 
deal of his own sense of humour, but he need not presume 
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that his worthy aucestori nccosarily had a stupid time. That 
they bad the disposition and ability to lai^ is dear trom 
the diffused and spasmodic specimens, but the conditions were 
Karccly propitious to humorous literature. There was noth¬ 
ing wrung with llie Indian genius, which could achieve 
brilliant success in poetry, drama and certain forms of liction, 
but there was something wrong in the way in which the Indian 
literary mitld evolved and the Indian author was expected to 
behave. AUhouglt there was at its start no limitation of form, 
and ihc iiiimcnsc luiids uf legends, as well as the unlimited 
diversity uf life was open to it. Saiukrii literature Croat the 
beginning appears to have been aequesiered for the study or 
for cultured society, which was not quite the best nourishing 
toil of wider human interest and intercourse. It had little, 
therefore, of Uic gaiid d« coeur, the broad and joyous popular 
exuberame, iu robust good sense, its simplicity, dircaness and 
freedom ; the liicraiure was lofty, exclusive, refined and culti- 
vaied. It w.'is comptiscd for an urban and wphisticated 
audience, and had its own system of plirateolugy, its own set 
of imageries and conceiu, and its own refinement of emotional 
analysis. In course of time its stylistic elegancies and senti¬ 
mental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their apprecia¬ 
tion was always restricted to a priviledged circle. But when 
the really creative stage had subsided, there was greater respect 
for texts and traditions and less universality of naiural appeal. 
The literature receded further frotn cuinmon life and com¬ 
mon realities, and became fHedominanily a product of remote 
aisd recondite fancy. This complacent literary attitude falls 
in with the placid view of Sanskrit Poctia, which distinguishes 
the actual world from the world of poetry, insists upon a 
super-normal or super-individual realisation of artistic emotion, 
and rules out personal passion or a direct mirroring of life. It 
is for this reason that the delineation of heightened poetic 
sentiment in a more or lets affected poetic diction becomes 
Important—even disproportlooaiely important—in the idealis¬ 
ed poetic creation, and a secondary or even nominal interest is 
attached to the realities of theme and character. The tesideocy 
u towards the finical rather than the robust, towards the ornate 
rather ihau the grotesque, towards harmonious roundnesl 
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rather than jagged ai^ulari^y. In this distinct cleavage be¬ 
tween life and literature, between art and experience, there 
could be no breezy contagion of wit and humour as an over¬ 
spreading or distinct stylistic quality. 

And yet the spring of humour did not become entirely 
dry In the earlier classical poeu: it bubbles and sparkles in un¬ 
expected ease and geniality. The earliest known Kivya-poet. 
the ascetic Afv^ho^a. is too earnest in poetically expounding 
bis noble doctrine to indulge in idle pleasantry, but one may 
suspect touches of sly humour, as for instance, in the episode 
of Nanda’s ascent to heaven. In which Nanda indignantly re¬ 
pudiates the Buddha’s suggestion that the ugly one^jed she- 
apc. seen by them on their way in the Hitnalayas, may not be 
leu beautiful than the wife for whom Nanda still yearns: while 
Nanda subsequently avows on rcadiing heaven, where he sees 
the heavenly nymphs^ that besMe these, his wife looks like the 
wretched ape 1 \^^Ith regard to another predecessor of Kftli- 
dS t* ii ii not clear what jayadeva means when he speaks of 
BhSsa as the laughter (Hisa) of poetry; but leaving aside the 
conventional Jester (VidOpka). there arc some piqiuot scenes 
in the soralled BhSsa-dramas, such as the scene in the /Ivi- 
m4raka, where king Kuniibhoja is too confused to apprehend 
the tangled facts of relationship disclosed to him. or where in 
the St/apm-nd^aka VliavadattS, with fine dramatic irony, is 
driven w> weave the nuptial garland for PadroJvatt who is go¬ 
ing to be the new wife of her husband, or where the new 
queen PadmivatJ is made to hear, unseen but accompanied 
by VfisavadaiU. the king's confession, made unawares to the 
VidOpka, regarding his deeply cherished love for the tdd queen. 

Coming to KilidJsa, however, we find for the first time a 
more subtle and delicate sense of humour. His refined poetic 
sensibility shows a keen realisation of what is agreeable and 
disagreeable and an intuitive perception of the happiest atti¬ 
tude of things. His humorous imagination, therefore, is some¬ 
thing not to a be detached from his theme; it lies at the root 
of his poetic sense of balance and restraint, of his power of 
tragic pathos, of his warm humanism and many-sided sym¬ 
pathy with life. The direct touches of humour arc very rare 
Indeed, but its tone is clear throughout, whether it manifests 
itself in the maidenly jests of SakuntaH's companions, or in 
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the description of the debauched king Agnivannan who, un¬ 
able to tear himsdf frtmi the caresses of his women, larily puts 
out bis royal feet through the window when his loyal subjecu 
entreat his blessed appearance I The finest examine of what 
KilidSsa's charming fancy and gentle humour could achie%'e 
is to be found in the whole sceue of the young ascetic’s ap¬ 
pearance in Uma's herimitage, his sclf-confesscd volubility. 
jiLs apprently earnest but goi^-luiiiiourcd raillery about Siva, 
whidi evedtes a Hrm rebuke from Unifl. leading on to the her¬ 
mit's revealing himself as the god of her desire to her surprised 
but agreeable embarrassment. The smile of KSlidisa's (kunic 
Muse has nothing in cominon with iho loud laughter of the 
caricaturiu or the biller loinb of the satirist: it is charged 
with poetry and kitKlIiness, with the finest romance and the 
profoundcst good sense. 

And yet some critics would take KAlid&sa’s Mfiom'Ajgni- 
mjVre as a veiled satire on some royal family of his time, if 
not on Agnimitra himself. Rut k is really a iigbt-he.inc<l 
comedy of court-life, whose key-note is nothing more than the 
pursuit of pleasant and idle gallantry; and its trifting with 
the tender passion is quite in keeping with the breezy outlook 
of the gay circle which is not us^ to any profunder view of 
life. Love in it is a pretly game; the hero need not be of 
heroic proportion, he is only a carefree and courteous gnitlc- 
man on whom the burden of kingly resptMisihilily sill but 
lightly, and who possesses an amazing capacity for falling in 
and out of love; while the heroine need not lie anything more 
•than a frail and Ragile ingfrtue with only good looks and 
willingness to be loved by the incorrigible royal lover. One 
need not wonder, there f ore, that while war is in progress in 
the kingdom, the royal household is astir with the amorous 
escapades of the somewhat elderly, hut youthfully inclined, 
king. We have polite banter, witty compliments and frls-olous 
philandering, but no satire or caricature appears to have been 
meant. KSlidUsa was a greater poet than wit; he phyed with 
comedy, but put hb strength into poetry. The type of courtly 
comedy, however, which Kilidisa standardised in this play, 
had its peculiar appeal; but while Haiya achieved success in 
It with his two pretty playlew on the amusing amourette of 
the gay and gallant Udayana, the beau-ideal of Sanskrit legend. 
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RijaieLbira banalitcd it with his two weakly sentimental and 
timidly poetical imitationa It is a pity that this elegant 
comedy o( courtly intrigue and gallantry could never divest 
itself of its sentiinenul ai>d poetical atmosphere, iu legendary 
and (ictitiout material, ks romantic world of fanq* for the real 
world of fashion, to become a full-fledged comedy of manners. 
It new developed into the genteel comedy, whidi would have 
afforded ample hunting ground to wit and humour in the- 
egregious oddities and absurdities, affectations and imbecilities 
of a meretriciously urbane society. 

In this connexion a reference may not be out of place to 
the VidQfaka or Jester, who is already known to VSuy3yana 
(1. 4. 46), and who figures in these and other romantic comedies 
as the professional fool. It is possible that the VidOfaka's 
attempts at amusing by his witticisms about his gastronomical 
sensibilities were origmally unavoidable concessions to the 
groundlings: but much of bis wit has lost its flavour which we 
mutt bdieve it once possewed, while most of his oddities be¬ 
came fatuously conventionalised into mere buffoonery. It is 
unfortunate that the outworn jests of yesterday's literature, like 
the exposed rdics of yesterday's feast, leave tu cold to-day, and 
even repel. It is perhaps an inevitable consequence of work¬ 
ing out a particular g*nre to its last shred and coarsest grain: 
but the tnich seems -to be that wit it the salt of literature and 
not its food; and unsupported by otho^ qualities, it seldom 
survives. The particular type of character could not survive, 
because the VidO^aka of ^nskrlt drama was of the author’s 
making, aud not of nature's. Like the Fool of AVng Lear, he 
was tddora invested with iudividualily or even dramatic justi- 
flcaiion. The only fine exception, where the dry bones of con¬ 
vention are given the flesh and blood of a human being, is 
perhaps Maitreya of the Mreehakatike^ who is not the com^ 
moo Jester with his gluttony and tomfoolery, but who is a 
simple-minded, whole-hearted friend with his doglike blunder¬ 
ing devotion. 

From what has been said above it is dear that whatever 
might have been the case with the earlier poets, it would be 
idle to seek traces of wit and humour in the later serious poetry, 
whose whole cast of thought and style and atmosphm of 
idealised sentiment were unfavourable, almost fatal, to a deair- 
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able bleiidiog of imagmatioa and reality. The later poetry 
preferred literary quality to biunan incereH, and repoeed with 
coiuplacenqr on (be pedantic and the far-fetched. It evolved 
iu fixed principle^ and patterns, iu literary etiqueete regard- 
ii^ what to say and how to tay it. and its stabilised poetic 
diction as the proper uniform of poetry. The poets were pro¬ 
foundly learned and cultured iiieo. but their genius was too 
sane and orderly; and whatever (beir forte might have been, 
k was not playfu] iriUing. When they attempt it. os .^rThar^a 
does iu the episode of Danut’s feast {Naifad/ie, xvi). it is steep¬ 
ed in excessive eroticism and disfigured by uiihcsiiatingiy in¬ 
troduced vulgar innuendoes in ubat is supposed to be witty 
' repartee of cultured society. The sense of relative propor¬ 
tion, without which (here can be no sense of tlsc ridiculous, 
becomes rare, and poets think nothing of obvious exaggera- 
lion and exuavagaiice. The poetic firenzy, whkh describe the 
eyes of maidetu us compendious oceans or anus of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hy|M.T- 
Ixdic, but the poet is funny williout incatiiog to he so. 

This tendency to exaggeration and over-elaboration 
rcacha its climax in the gorgeously omamented Prose Klvya. 
which deals with romantic tala and pins iu faith on the cult 
of style, believing, as it does, that nothing great can be achiev¬ 
ed in (he ordinary way. Its prose is actuated by an outrageous 
tendency to reproduce the manner <x niaimcrism of poetry, 
thereby becoming neither good prose nor guod poetry: and 
in evolving its own sesquipedalian affectation, long-drawnout 
brilliance and overwhelming profusioa, it losa radoess, vigour 
and even sanity. Although there is great ingenuity, and even 
wealth of real wit, in the veritable battalion of puns, simila. 
hyperbola and antithesa. there is no sense of ratralnt and pro¬ 
portion ; and as the narrative is reduced to a mere skeleton 
in favour of romanticised sentiment and an array of pompous 
phrases, there is hardly any room for real humour. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether BSnabba^pi ever saw the comic aspect of putting 
Uie entire ule in the mouth of a parrot, or realised the ludicr¬ 
ous side of some of his enormous exaggerations and strange 
conceiu: and it is no use upholding his picture of the DrSvida 
ascetic or bis descriptoon of SkandagupU as having a note 
as long as his sovere^‘8 pedigree. The richnen of verbal svit 
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of th«*e dd-Ume romancers may be admitted; but when 
Subandhu. (or instance, tells us that a Lady is raktaf^da (red- 
footed) like a grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with 
red lac as sections of grammar with red lines, or that the 
rising sun is blood-coloured because the lion of dawn clawed 
the dephant of the night, he is blissfully unconscious that he 
is desoniding to the ridiculotis from the sublime. Dai>4>o's 
DdiO'kumira^arita, however, is a delightful exception of a 
difierent type, which we shall consider in its proper place 
bdow. 

One would expea that since the drama is, more or less, 
a transference of human action on the stage, there would be 
iirore exuberance of Life and attention to the realities of human 
nature- But Sanskrit drama was considered, both in theory 
aisd practice, as a subdivision of Sanskrit poetry, and could 
not escape its traditional limitations. The earlier drama, 
however, affords one or two exceptions. The wit and humour 
of SQdraka, for instance, who must have realised that he was 
ftot composing an el^nt series of sentimental verses but 
was writing a real drama of artistic and social challanges, 
are indeed remarkably refreshing in their unique drama¬ 
tic setting. A story of unconventional love of a high-souled 
and cultured Brahman for a witty and wise courtesan, the 
Mrcchakafika is not diom of real poetry and sentiment, but 
it unf^ds an amusing world of rascals, schemers, idlers, gam- 
blcn, thieves. courUers. constaMes and even hai^^en,—riff- 
rafb of society indeed, but all amiable gentlemen 1 With great 
ingenuity the private affairs of the loven are linked with a 
political intrigue which involves the dey and the kingdom; 
and into the deverly conceived plot are thrown a comedy of 
errors which leads to disaster and an aa of burglary which 
leads to happiness, a murder and a court-scene. In the diver¬ 
sity of individualised ebaraaers and dramatic situations from 
common, even low, life. 8Eldrafca's comic s^^l, as one of his 
Western critics justly says, “runs the whole gamut from grim 
to frrdcal, from satirical to quaint", while bis corresponding 
sense of pathos is equally real and impressive. An exception 
should alto be made in favour of Viiikhadatta who, judg^ by 
modem standards, was also able to write a real drama. He 
had consummate skill in weaving an ii^nious plot and creat- 
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log amusing cfaanctm, but bU Mudra^nkjasa, a« a draou of 
pofiiicRl intrigue, is of a some what prosaic cast, its action 
taking the fonn essentially of a game of skill, in which the 
interest is made to depend on the plots and counter-plots of 
two rival politicians. There Is little room here for softer feel¬ 
ings or li^tness of touch: but it is an alert and really humor 
ous imagination which can conceive and create the scene of 
feigned quarrel between C&nakya and Candiagupu. carried 
on with effeclrve gravity and dignity, but with the purpose 
really of a ruse to deceive RiMasa. 

These are line dramas indeed; but the rather foriulcss 
poetical plays of BhavabliQii (8th century AJ).), the youngest 
of the earlier group of classical dramatists, are typical of Sans¬ 
krit dramatic composition in general. If the courtier and the 
nun about town (Nigaraka) stood at the centre of this litera¬ 
ture, it gained in urbanity and elegance : but we have seen that 
(he atmosplicrc became too refined and artificial to coincrl the 
comedy erf polite life into a real comedy of itinniicrv Not the 
courtier, nor the NSgaraka. but the Sahfdaya, the expert aes¬ 
thete. came to duininaic the taste and inclination of later 
literature. The playwrights preferred to draw upon the epic 
and legendary cycles of stories with a more conscious leaning 
towards poetic extravagance and greater lack of dramatic power 
and originality. The taste for clcgandei of language and senli 
ment increased with greater isolation of drama from life. The 
result was that what was produced was neither good drama 
nor good poetry. Even middle class life was presented by 
DhavabhOti in an excessively poetic and sentimental atmos¬ 
phere- The heroic and erotic drama alone survived, with the 
thinnest surplus of pl*ys of othtt kind; but the heroic degene¬ 
rated into the pseudoherok and the erotic into the namby- 
pamby. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions were allowed, in course of time, to pass into iteglect 
and oblivion. 

ll is naioial. therefore, that expression of wit and humour, 
like angel s visit; should become few and far between. Bhava- 
bhOtl. very wisely, drops the VidQjaka. and leaves the perilous 
side of humour alone. In bis MSlan-mSAhaiv, howeser. he 
attempts some comic relief in the c|rf«)dc of the pretend^ 
marriage of Nandana to Makaranda disguised as MSlaiT. wink 
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MaLaranda's impenonation involves Madayanuki's mis(,aking 
hitn for Milaa and confessing unawares her own love for him. 
The device is well conceved^ and has points in its favour, but 
BhavabbQti is generally too earnest to be really humourous. 
And as a corollary, in the matter of pathos also, which is 
closely allied to buuMMir, he has not the true delicacy which 
can diuinguish the pathetic from the maudlin. The love- 
agony in his plays becomes loo prolonged, unmanly and 
unconvincing. For itutance, be makes bis Midhava faint too often 
and this happens even at a time when he should have rushed 
to save his friend's life in danger 1 The iaterminable lamen¬ 
tations. tears and foiniings of evvn his more mature and royal 
Rima arc ceruinly overdone to the verge of crudity. 

WJuii wc find foreshadowed in DhavabhQii becomes, in an 
exaggerated form, a definite posture with Utc decadent play- 
wrists who succeed him. Ttiere U a vast amount of distreu 
in what are meant to be pathetic scenes, but we read through 
them comfortaUy without tears or emotion unless the sbam- 
iragic becomes too much for our piience. The extreme 
rarity, and when they occur, the utter worthlessness, of comic 
or pseudo-eoQiic scenes are on a par with the extravagance and 
(ediousness of this diffused rhetorical pathos, as well as with 
the hufRness and exaggerated passion of impossible stage- 
heroes. The faa is that the lade of humour explains aiKl is 
explained by the lack of pathos, and both spring from a lark 
of grasp on the essentials of human nature. These sentiment¬ 
ally idealised writings hardly show any tense of the stress and' 
contradiction from which both tragedy and conieily arise. The 

’ £ft>*i«lihtia eopUt lUi, viUi aneb Ua auccH, In lik VidiS»4Ma- 
Mffl/iM, b onwifiof airris|* of tb« king to tbt bey of unsiwiMcUd 
MX.—Stray (mUdom of witty «r baaereu iDcidaaU sm not wanting : 
neb ta, tho camtij of eoataiw in Harfa’i A'llgAiexWo, wkara tba Vita 
miitakn Uw Vid&fdta, sUapIsg eovarad by a weaaA’a mantla, to ba hb 
own imumont*, cnbracat and fondlw hia i or b tbo icoM b Kfsoa- 
aidra'i tUofoiical play, tba ProtodAo-ean J r W a p a, botwaon Egobm and 
his grandaoo Daeols wbo an good •xaapin of bypoenty, or wbara Pmco 
narclM in vun (or bor aothar, Faitb, in Jaiaiw, Boddbita and V*di- 
eiam (Soma Ca)^, aacb of wboa appan wilb a wtfo who ciaiaa to bo 
Paitb. Bot It onooi ba aaid that tbay ibow a tno appraciation of tba* 
Sm foiw of boaoiir which bar at ita loet an abnndanco of lantod ryn- 
paUty with human frailty. 
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attitude is ethically dear and regular; there is no situation of 
ntoral couiplexiiy, as well as no appreciation of the inherent 
inconsistencies of human diaraaer; no shadow of tragic eiTor 
qualifies heroic grandeur as no shade of good is allowed to 
redeem foulness. We have ooiuequenUy neither really tragic 
heroes nor really lively rogues. As humour often degenerAtes 
into coarse and boisterous laughter, by tragedy is understood 
a mere misfortune, a simple decline from good to evU hap, the 
nodus of which can be dissolved in srniimaii or cut away by 
the force of merdful circunuianccv. 'Ihc iheoiy iitsisis on a 
ending even of an incriasicatly tragic (heme. Very often 
the hero undergoes real and grievous afnictioa, but all pangs 
and perib give way before him. and the poignancy of tragedy 
is warded off. The calamity never comes home but beeves 
the means of seuiiiuental efituion: and the hero is seldom 
brought to (he point where he can utter the agonised cry of 
Oedipus or Lear in their last straits. The comedy, in ilic sanic 
way, is cunfitted diicfly to insignilicant churactent and to vt^ually 
inugnificanl incidenu. Ihcrc is uo breadth of sympathy for 
the folHos and oddities of human nature, no amus^ allowance 
for its ugliness and rascality, no inclination to look at life more 
widely and wisely, and no sense of tear in laughter, which 
oonsequeniJy descends to puerile and tasteless vu^arity. There 
is hardly any passage where the reader laughs but lays down 
the book to think. Sanskrit literature has enough of wit. and 
It is often unquestionable and strikingly effective: hut it rarely 
achieves tragedy in its deeper sense or comedy in its higher 
fonns. 

The failure, with rare exceptions, to achieve real comedy 
even in satiric or farcical sketdtes is best illustrated by a class 
of small erotko-oomic compotiiiont, namely, the Monologue' 
play or Bhina and the professed Farce or Prahasana, both of 
which, dosely allied in certain characteristics, represent direct 
attempts at railing lau^ter. But these types of dramatic en¬ 
tertainment contain popular traits in (heir theme and rough 
ganty, and muK have, in a limited sense, been popular in 
appe^ : but they belong, not to the popular theatre, but to 
the literary drama. They are definitely literary ptwductioiu of 
the degant and mannered kind and. therefore, exhibit their nor 
mal stylistic merits and defects Both have for their ihetne 
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the coarse and shady acts of debaudiecs, rogues and vagranu ; 
hut in effect they develop the character of the old Vita> and 
Vidufaka of the regular drama, who become principal and not 
merely inddcntal. The exaggeration of oddity and vice found 
in ih^ two types of plays, eherelore, is no more nor less re¬ 
moved from re^ life than the picture of ideal virtue in the 
serious drama. 

The Bhftita is a peculiar one-act and one<baracter play in 
which the Viu, neglected as a character in the serious drama, 
figures alone as the 'hero' in all his glory. Most of the exist¬ 
ing specimens (about a dozen so far published) are comparative 
ly roodan and belong mostly to the South. They lack variety 
and are of the saiiK pattern ; and whatever comic or satiric 
touch they contain, it is almost lost in their excessive eroticism 
and their failure to achieve more than convenUonal quality. 
The theme may be described as the record of the Rake’s Pro¬ 
gress. There is no action, but only a prolonged monologue, 
carried on by suppositious dialogues between the Vi(a and 
his unseen friends, and involving a perfect day of adventure 
in his imaginary promenade through the city. In this way 
he describes the shady lives and amorous adventures of a large 
number of bU acquaintances, mostly rogues, hypocrites, baw^ 
and harlots. Satire is slight and only incidentally introduced 
in some Bhilai, ridiculing, for instance, lewd Paurknikas, old 
Srotrlyas and fraudulent astrologers, or particular sects like 
JaAgamas, Saivas and Vatfuvas; but the language and imagery 
ihoroughout are, as we have said, hopelessly erotic and 
sentimental. 

But there are four Bbinas which definitely belong to an 
earlier age and show greater variety and liveliness, as well a» 

' SaaifcKt PraBACaru Ukes Um V4s m us uaUtuS ta tbs low- 
tSsit* 6t lbs bsfo, sltbmgb tbs VrcsJtaksfIka aad Cin^aU*, wbsts b*' 
ebMlr oecnis, rspnssBU biu dsjfsmtlr- Ori|ists]l7 bs ww psirhsps s 
witty and Mtoapnshsd ooBfMioB of s prlaes or of a Nl^snks or of s 
coortsssn (ef. Vstsyayans i.4,4B). Hs rstswbln disUmly tbs Psnstts of 
lbs Oissk Dnns, but hs is not s ihspicahis ohsnetor. lie fiforw ss a 
mail of wit, polisb sad eatteoa s frsqusalar ef tbs gsy sodsty, s post 
skiOod in tho arts, sspscisilj in lansio and srotks j and svon if bs is a 
veluptaary, bs do« Dol Isok UMs sod hrsadj&it- fn tbe later BhipM, b* 
rouint lbs stbo of bis old polish but bsconss dsandsd ss a wortblsss pro- 
fsseioBsl aosorist, viddj soquBintsd with tbs ways of tbs dsmi^soads. 
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a lai^ zcK for lodal satire and comic relief. In one of cbae, 
the witty and accoopUabed Vi(a iiading the rainy reason too 
depressing comes out to spend the day in tome fbm of amuse- 
ineot. He cannot afford dice and drink—^en bis clothes are 
reduced to one garment ; to be wends his way towards the 
colony of harlots, meeting and jesting with various kinds of 
people, and ultimately reaching the bouse of the roguish 
couple, namely, a decrepit Nagna-<ramai>aka VtfvSlaka and hi* 
dried-up mistress Sunandi. where be passes the day dlKussing 
with considerable wit and pose of authority certain knotty 
problems of love put to him by bis friends. The title of the 
work, ascribed to Ifvaradatia, namely, or 

'Dialogue of a Rogue and a Rake', is amply justified by its 
content which gives, among other things, an amusing epi* 
tome of the aesthetic and erotic laws govoning the life of a 
rake. In the Pdd4-ta<tiloka or ‘Kick of tbc Foot' of SyfimiUka. 
the theme is more interesting and treatment more arousing. The 
Vipi sets out to attend an utiembly of rogues and rakes who 
meet to consider the quesliiNi of expiation referred to them (for 
the learned Brabmim could not find any prescribed mode iu 
the orthodox codes of Maiiit and other authorities) by Tauo4>' 
koki Vi^nuniga, the sod of a MahJimitm and himself a high 
official, for the indignity be has suffered by playfully allowing 
an intoxicated courtesan, a Ssurkf^a girl, named Madana- 
seiiiki, to kick him on such a sacred spot of his body u his 
head. Various amusing inodes of expiation are suggest^: but 
in the end it is agreed, on the proposal of the presiding rake. 
thai Madanaseniki should put more sense into her lover by 
setting her foot on the president's own bead in the sight of 
Vifnuniga ! 

It is true that the prevailing erotic atmosphere even of 
these earlier Bhinas spoils much of their decided rcanwtg to¬ 
wards siliiic and comic portraiture, but one scarcely finds else¬ 
where their greater freedom of natural humour and polite 
irony, their power of shrea'd observation and presentation of 
a motley group of amusing characters, not elaborately paioted 
but suggested with a few lively touches. Characters like Daua- 
kala^, the pedantic Pki;iinian with his sesquipedalian affectation 
and war on the RSiantrikas; Slrttvau-bhadra. the sky-gazing 
poet with a verse witten on the srall; Sathdhilaka. the 5*kya 

IS 
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bbikw who codsoIm the haucra wiUi wordj of 

(he Buddha; the prudish and bypocriticil Pavitraka, tlirink- 
in^ froai ibe dchlin^ touch of other people in the street, but 
secretly visiUi^ bouses of ili-fame; tbe irc^hipuim 
laka, a young blood avene u> marriage, who thinks his 'mis' 
begotten' fatber to be an obstadc to bis enjoyment of wine, 
woman aod gambling; the sanctimonious Buddbist nun. Vil&sa* 
kaut^inl, of easy virtue, who always quotes the scriptures: the 
decrepit actor M|dabgavisulaka, who apes youth; the Pusiaka- 
v&caka Upagupu. a sort of FaUtaff. at war with bis mother- 
in-law,--^ quote at randooi only a few—are specimens which 
are as ridiculous as they are rare in later literature. F. W. 
Thomas is undoubtedly just in his remark that the natural 
humour of these four Bhinas “need not fear comparison with 
that of a Ben Jonson or a Moliirc". 

Although there is greater opportunity of direct comedy 
and saure, the Prahasana or Farce which, like the Bbana, cou- 
»sts of-one but sometimes two Acu, does not deserve much 
praiK. Tbe earliest faicial sketch in one Act, the.MaUa-vitJU* 
or 'JDIverston of the Drunk', of king Mahendravikrama of 
Kk/lcf (about 6S0 Ajk), depicts the drunken revelry of a Saiva 
mendicant, bearing a human skull in lieu of an altmbowl and 
accordingly calling himself a Kapklin, hta wandering with his 
wench through the purlieus of KM<S on his way to a tavern, 
his scufBe with a hypocritical Buddhist monk whom he accuses 
■of tbe theft of the paredous bowl, his appeal to a degenerate 
PUupau to settle the dispute, and the final lecovety of (be 
bowl from a lunatic who had retrieved it from a stray dog. 
The work does not evince much distinctive literary merit; the 
incident is amusing but slight, the satire caustic but broad. 
Within its limiulioni, however, it shows power of vivid por¬ 
traiture in a simple and elegant style, and ceitainiy deserves 
an indulgent verdict as the earliest known specimen of Sanskrit 
Farce. The next wort, undoubtedly old but of uncertain 
authorship, is the Shagevad-ojjuklya or 'Faroe of the Saint 
and the. Courtesan'. It can distinguished from all other 
Sanskrit farces in that the comic element is found not in the 
oddiUes of character but in the ludtcrousnesi of the plot. The 
saint is here a true ascetic and learned teacher, well versed in 
'Yoga, even if hh puprl SknMya, sceptical of Yoga, is the typk 
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the neighbouring garden and awaits her lover, does not shoef 
the vulgar traits of the common harlot, ridkuled in the ncemal 
Prahasana. The funny situation arises when the girl falls 
dead bitten by a serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity 
of impressing fail scoAing pupil by an actual display of Yogic 
powers, enters the dead body of the courtesan. The messenger 
of Death (Yama), coming to fetch the departed soul and find¬ 
ing that a mislalte has been committed, allows the soul of (be 
courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saim. The curious 
exchange of souls makes the saint speak and aic like tlK courte¬ 
san, while the courtesan adopts the language and conduct of 
the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the equilibriatn 
and returns the souU to their re^>ective bodies. Although a 
small piece, the play attains real comedy, not by cheap witti- 
cisms and antics, but by a genuinely amuiir^ plot and com¬ 
mendable characterisation; it is cosily the best uf the Sanskrit 
farces. 

For. the later farces ore cruiico-comic prtxluciioiu of on 
uurcdccmingly coarser type, aod have little to recommend 
them. The earliest of the group, the Laiaka-meUJU or 'Con¬ 
ference of Rogues' by Kavjrflja Sahkhadhara <12tb century) is 
typical of the rest. It describes in two Acts the assembly of all 
kinds of knaves, in the house of the l>awd DanturS for winning 
the favour of her daughter MadanauiaAjarT. They repreMnt a 
number of types each labelled with a partiailar foible, indi¬ 
cated by their very names. FIrM comes, vriib bis parasite Kula- 
vyidhi, the profligate profetsor SabbSsali who, having a leto- 
ciously quari«liome wife Kalahapriyi, seeks diversion in the 
company of harlots. As MhdanamaA)arT has acetdentaUy 
swallowed a fish bone, the quack doaor Jancuketu is called in; 
his methods arc absurd, but his words and arts make the girl 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodpng the bone. Then 
appear the Digamt»ra JaUsura and the KSpalika AjASnalrl 
quarrelling •, the cowardly village headman Samgramavitara, 
accompanied by his syco{^ant Vii^saghaiaka; the hypoailical 
Brahman Mithyiiukla; the fraudulent preceptor PhuhkafS- 
miin ; the depraved Buddhist monk Vyassmikara. interested >n 
a washerwoman, and other similar characters. There is a bar¬ 
gaining of the lovers, and in the end a marriage U satisfactorily 
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(Cltled between the old bawd Daniuri and the Dig^bara 
JafXsura. 

Tbe other exunt farce*, belonging to a much later time, 
are even 1 cm attractive. Thne i* some wit. as well a* board 
»tiie, but they are often defaced by open vulgarity and ini- 
owderate eroiicuin. The method of presenting a single trait, 
Liutcad of the whole toao. in an exaggerated form, and of 
attaching a deacriptive name to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life4ikc lewltx But the device become* an almost 
fHaM»th*d convention in a senae much more stereotyped than 
that of Ben loosont ’‘humour’*. We have, for instance, curioua 
nantes like Anayasindhu. Kali-vauaU or Duritiniava, of kings; 
Vdvabhatkda, DbannSnala or Anru-sarvasva. of court chaplain* ; 
Abbavyadekhara, Kukuma paftclnana or Kuroati-pudja, of 
courlicrs VySdhiMudhu or Aturintaka, of physidanl: Saniara- 
kltan or Rapa-iambOk*. of geoeraU; Siitintaka or SSdhu- 
himttka. of police chiefs; and even ob*ccnely repulsive 
Pracanijadepha. of the overseer of the royal harem I It I* the 
letter, and ool the rpirit, of comedy to fasten such professional 
badges and define characters by cut.and-dried peculiarities. 

Tbe Sanskrit farce, as a whole, luSers horn poverty of In¬ 
vention and lack of taste. It has all the point that is in ribal¬ 
dry and all the humour that is in extravagance. The interest 
seldom centre* in the devemas of the plot or in well develop¬ 
ed intrigue but in the absurdities of character which are often 
of a broud and obvious type. We have neither thoroughly alive 
rascals nor charmingly entertaining fools, for they are all thrown 
into fixed mould* without much regard for proportion or 
reality Apan from the inevitable eroticiMn which, however, is 
open and not insinuadng like that of Wycherley or Congreve, 
the whole atmosphere is low and depressing. No doubt, the 
theme of trick* and quaneU of low characters is allowed by 
Sanskrit theory, but the prescription is taken too literally. The 
character* in the Prahamna are low. not in social position, but 
a, unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being credit for 
no other quality, they are hardly human. The proecisicm of 
unmitigated rogues and their rougher pastimes not be 
without interest; but there i* no merit in attempting to raise 
laughter by deliberatdy vulgar exhibiuons and expression^ 
which mar the effea of the plays even as burlescjues or eari- 
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cature«. The parody o{ hj^-j^aced people lom in point, noc 
only from taMdeie exaggentioo, but alto from Ju extremdy 
sordid and procaic treatment. Even if refinemcBt i» out of place 
in the farce, the detailed and puerile ooanencM of what HazUtt 
calls ‘handicraft wit' it redundant and ineffective. 

There is, hotvever. a small body of distinctly bunioroua 
writings which, composed in the literary mode and style, do not 
profess to be regular comedy or satire, but whidi, undo' a thin 
narrative or didactic veil, show clesuly comic or satiric tendency. 
The most remarkable of these works is Dan^in's i>ais*Aiwndr«~ 
atrila or 'Adventures of Ten Princes’, lliough ostensibly a 
prose Kivya, it differs in matter, form and spirit bom the nor¬ 
mal specimens of Bina and Subandhu, and it is rightly described 
as a romance of roguery. Although it never abandons lb* 
romantic interest and hnds a place for marvel and nugic and 
winning of maidens, it is yet primarily concerned with the 
adventures of wicked tricksters, who are yet loveable rascals. 
Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kivya, being allied to ibe Metrical Kivya. should have a good 
subject (jod-dfraya) and that the hero should be noble and 
elevatccL Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, mnrdcT, 
impersonation, abduction and illicit love constitute, jointly or 
severally, the dominating incidents in every story. The princes 
arc all accomfdished gentlemen, but the two chief motives, 
which actuate their wild deeds, are the desire for delights of 
love and possession of a realm; for which ends they are not at 
all fastidious about the means. Take, for insunce, the story of 
Upahiravarman. which is one of the longest and best, being 
rich in varied incidenw and Interesting characters. The ledu^ 
tion practised on the ascetic Marid by the aceoropUshod but 
heardess courtesan, Kima-mafijaiT. who also robs and deceives 
the m«'chant VastujAla and turns him into a destitute Jaina 
monk, but who in her turn is deceived, robbed and punished by 
the etjually unsoupulous but large'hearted hero of the story, 
the adventure in the gambling house ; the ancient art of thicv* 
ing in which the hero is profidenl; the puniihing of the old 
misers of Campi who are taught that the goods of the world are 
perishable; the motif of the inexhaustible purse and subtera- 
nean passage borrowed from fdk-tale; all these, described with 
considerable htimour and vividness, are woven into the story of 
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the Indian Rubtu Hood,-who plunder! tbejich to pay ibe poor. 
Unite* lovers, reinstates unfortunate victinu of meanness and 
treachery, and puses with cmc from the prison to the royal 
harem. 

The work of Daridin is, no doubt, ima^nalive fiction and. 
absorbs much from the fplk-tale, but in its lively scries of pic 
lures of the rakes and ruffians of great cities, it sonewbat 
approaches the spirit of the picaresque romance of Europe. Even 
if it is not open satire, the trend is politely satirical in utilising,, 
with no stn^ posso; of wit and observation, the amusing possi* 
biblws of inctMTigible knava, bypoaiiical ascetics, heartless 
hariots, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives, fervent lovers and 
light-hearted idlers, who jostle along in the small compan of its 
swift and racy narratives. The pictures are. no doubt, heighten* 
ed. but in all caseiiliaU they are true : not wholly agreeable, but 
free alike from affecution and rcpultivencss; not truly moral, 
but bordering upon fundamental non-morality. Even the higher 
world of gods. Brahnuns and princes U regarded with little 
tespect. The gods are brought in to justify the uuscrupulous 
dc^s of the princes themselves; the Buddhist nuns act as 
procuresses; titc teaching of the Jina is declared by a Jaina 
monk to be nothing more than a swindle; and the Brahman's 
greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up to ridicule. 
The style and diction of the work is comparatively free from 
the extended scale and ponderoiu statelineu of the normal 
Proac KAvya; it is elegant, vigorous aod effective enough for 
the graphfq dressing up of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or 
a braggart. These qualities, rare indeed in Sanskrit literature, 
make Dandin’s delightfully unethical romancero picaresco a 
unique literary- masterpiece, almost creating a new genre. 

Unfortunately, the difficult type inaugurated by Dandi"’* 
unconventional romance never found favour with the theorists; 
and there was no gifted folkswer who could develop its many 
poaaibilities. An extremely limited number of satirically 
inclined vrorks, however, came into existence after Dandin 5 
but they are all written it* verse and are entirely different in 
uyle and spirit. The earliat and moK noteworthy of these 
is the erotico-kailric Xuffenl-mefa ok ‘Advice of a Procuress' 
which, in spite of iu ugly title and unsavoury ccwiMnt. was‘ 
written by a highly rcspecuble per»n, named DSmodaragupta, 
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who was a poet aad imni*ter of Jay4pl^ of Kaahmir (779415 
A J).). The theme » slight but treatment b the poet's own. 
A courtesan of Benares, named Milall, unable to attract loecn, 
seeks the advice of an old and experienced bawd. Vikai^i. 
who instructs her to ensnare Chintimani, son of a high ofikial. 


and describes in detail the art of winning love and lucre. The 
discourse is strengthened by stories of some courtesaiu and 
their lovers in which, however, the comic is inlcrroingled with 
the erotic and pathetic sentimenu. The stories, though well 
told, arc without distincuon, and cannot be compared to those 
of Dapdtii; while the more squalid subiecl-Mtattcr. though 
delicately handled, is not above reptMCb. But it would be un- 
jiot to reject the work merely for its content. It is a distinctly 
artistic production, the merit of which lies in the elegantly 
polished and facetious style with which the droll life, possibly 
of contemporary society, is painted with considerable power of 
polite iMitlcr and gaiile ridicule, The erotic tendency, no 
doubt, prevails, but there is no didactic raoralUiiig. nor any 
squeamish language in describing women and their ways. 
Diroodaragupta it, a humorist rather than a satirist, an artist 
in words and a poet; he neither hates the knaves nor despises 
the fool* into which he finds his society divided. But if Wi 
good-natured raillery is not biting, it is not entirely toothless 
Ksemendra, also a Kashmirian of the second half of the 
nth century, takes DSmodaragupta as hi* model; but he is not 
a poet and humorist, but an industrious polymath, a devotee 
of what may be called misedUneou* literature and. t^cn he 
chooses, a foul-mouthed lampooner of contemporary society. ^ 
his Sflmavo-maifW «■ Sowce-book of Convention' for the 
courtesan' he is. no doubt. Inspired by Dimodaragupta. and 
selects a similar theme of the tricks and snares of the hariot. 
A small tract of eight chapten. written mostly In the fluent 
51oka and not in the ilow-movit^ Ary* metre of its proioty^. 
it gives the slight storv of a voung harlot, named KalivaiT. wM 
U introduced by a roguish barber to an 'owl faccd. crow-nedtod 
and cat-eyed' old bawd, ailed KartkUI. for detailed but wlt^ 
Instruction in her diflkult profession, and who 
the advice and assistance to ensnare a peocooous stripling and 
rob hit ridi and foolish parents. The most curiow pan of the 
work is the amusing account, given with touches of local coloor. 
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of RaAkiir* own adventures, ber wanderings in younger days 
(hrou^ the length and breadth of Kashmir as a whore, jure* 
tended wife and widow u> nuny men, nun, procuress, thief, 
shopgirl, seller of cakes, baimaid, beggar-woman. Qowcr-girl. 
wocnan-magkian and holy saint; while ber S(^ anecdotes from 
a vast store of experience, h^ diMification of different types 
of men after different birds and beasts, and her shady but 
ingenious ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without 
interesL The merit of the worh as a whole lies, not indeed 
in Ks iodoebrous subject, but in its heigbieoed yet graphic 
picture of certain types of men and scenes, painted with con¬ 
siderable sharpness <rf phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire against many forms of pre> 
valent depravity. Like Dimodaiagupta. Kiemendra never shows 
any squeamishneSs regarding delicate, questionable and even 
repulsive topics, nor any tendency to romanticise them. He is 
an equal expert in erotics and shrewd observer of life, but he 
laths Dlmodaragupta's lightness of touch and polite wit. and 
often lapses into coarse realism or bitter sarcasm. It is true that 
be b more a satirist than a humorut, and b in a sense privil^ed 
to present things in a repulsively naked form, which hu subject 
demands and is often unable to avoid; but it cannot be said 
that hu outspoken frankness does not often slip into deliberate 
gloating over bald and unnecessary vulgarity. Nevertlrelcss, 
the Samoya^mitrkS as chronitjue tcandal^tut it not mere porno¬ 
graphy, nor an immoral work with a moral tag, any more 
than the is: it tt, in spite of its obvious grouness, 

an interesting specimen, of an approach to realistic satirical 
writing which U so rarely cultivate in Sanskrit. 

It b not necessary to consider in thb connexion some 
smaller works of Ktemendra, such as the Set/ya-sevakopedeUt 
(sixty verses on the relation of master and servant). CdruearyJ 
(a century of moral aphorisms on virtuous oindua illustrated 
by miscellaneous myths and legends), Caitavarga^tbgraha (on 
the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue; 
wealth, love and lalvatioa). They ar^ not as richly desaiptive 
or narrative as astutely homiletic, although there are occasional 
flashes of trenchant wit or the flavour of amusing word-pictures 
and anecdotes. Of the same type but a much better and larger 
work, is bis Dwrpa-dalana. It is a diatribe against human 
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pride, which is dCKribed ms ^ningiog Erom leven prmdpal 
CRUse*. aamely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, chanty 
and atcettcim ; they are treated separately in as many chapter*, 
with illustration of each type of bragging by an invented tale. 
Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist is iirepressible 
and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the description of 
pretenders to leacniog and to sanctity. 

In his Kaii-viidm, however, Kfcmcodra reverts more dis¬ 
tinctly to satirical sketching of various forms of human frailty, 
with less coarsencM and greater Knse of comedy, and adopts the 
mortc AryS metre of OSmodaragupta'i work. It is a poem in 
ten cantos, in which MiUadeva, the master of trickery, famed in 
Indian legend, initruccs his young disciple Chandragupta, ton 
•of a merchant, in the art of knavery and illustrates his expoel* 
tion by amusing tales. The first canto gives a general account 
of the various forms of cheating; the second describes greed: 
the third discusses the erotic impulse and wilci of woman; the 
fourth it devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth dqsicu the 
wicked KSyasihas, skilled in crooked writing, who as hij^-placcd 
•executive officers, possessing little contdenee but greyt power of 
mischief, form the target of K|cmendra's special invective; the 
sixth dilates upon the follies of pride; the seventh describes with 
much wit the wandering singer, bard, dancer and actor, who 
steal people's money by their device of making harmonious 
noise and meaningleia antics; the eighth deals with the tricks 
of the goldsmith who steals your gold before your eyes; the 
ninth is concerned with various fornu of swindle ptactiaed by 
the astrologer, quack doctor, teller of patent medidne, trader, 
vagrant, ascetic and chevaiur d'indtuirie of the same feather; 
while the tenth and last canto winds up with a constructive 
lecture on what the arts ^ould be. The work is thus a fairly 
•oomprebensive discourse on the activkies of notorious tricksters 
knosvn to Kfcmendra; and his easy and elegant style makes 
the pictures arousing and the satire effective. 

The two works. Detopaieia and Narmo-mSid of Ksemendra, 
the one in the form of irmical advice and the other in that 'of 
festing pleasantry, are in some respects complementary to eadi 
•other and conceived in the same spirit and style; but they are 
directed, more narrowly but with greater concentration, against 
the bypoo'isy, corruption and oppression which prevailed in 
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Kashmir in KfciocDdra's <la>i. The D*lepatUia deals, in d^i 
scciioiu, with (he Cheat, who builds castles iti the air to delude 
other people; the avaricious Miser, miserable, dirty and deso¬ 
late, who never enjoys what be hoardt; the Prostitute, desaibed 
as a mechanical wooden puppet, with her cheap uklts and one 
hundred and one amulcti worn on her body for luck ; the snake¬ 
like old Bawd, wbo can make the possible impossible and vice 
versa, but who cannot help filing bruised in coiutant brawls; 
the osteatatious Vcdupiuary, monkey-Uke with bis foppish 
drc% curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women; 
the students from foreign lands, especially from Gau^. who 
sanctimoniously avoid touch of other people lest their fragile 
body should hrcidc, but who. under the bracing climate of 
Kashmir, acquire overbeaht^ mattner, refuse to pay shop¬ 
keepers. and are ready to draw the knife on the sli^iicst pro- 
vocatioo: the old man, manying a young wife to the amuse¬ 
ment and joy of other people, and begetting a child, like a 
withered tree bearing unexpected frtiit: the degraded &tiva 
teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come to 
him, namely, the inevitable Riyastha and hit ftckic wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with hLs shabby 
verses, (lie crafty merchant, the bragging alchemist, the false 
atoetic, the boastful gninimarian, the stupid, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In (he iVerme-mdfi we have a utnilar series vf pen- 
ptcturei. but its three chapters are specially meant to a 
sharp satire on the misruk and oppression of the KSyastha 
admintMralion before the lime of king Ananu of Kashmir. 
The Klyastha, whose pen was his sword, monopolised all key- 
positions in the ttate, as the G|hakyt)iidhipaii (or chief execu- 
live oSkci of internal administration), the Paripilaka (or [Mt> 
vlncial governor), the LekbopSdhySya (or clerk-in<hte{), the 
Gafljadivira (or chief aocoununt) and the Niyogin (or village 
executive officer). In the first chapter are detanbed the public 
activities of these and other oSem. their parasites and myr- 
roldocs, their corrupt and atrocious misdeed; the rest of the 
work outlines, with great skill, the degraded private life of 
the typical Klyastha and his frivolous wife, in ihe course o6 
which we have again a quack doctor, a foolish astrologer, a 
Buddhist nun acting as the traditional go-between, a surgeofH 
barber, and the 3aiva Guru who institutes a religious sacrifice 
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to restore the my«ierU>t»ly {ailiag health o{ the Klyaitha's wife. 
Mud) of the satire in these two works has iu ipccUtc direction.- 
local arnl temporal; but a very large proportion, subiUnlially 
faithful even if squalidly exaggerated cum gnno salit, will 
always be applicable so long as there exist in the world 
sharpen, betters, liars, bypocrita u^‘d pcltifuggcn. 'Ihe 
manners may be obsolete and the topical details superfluous, 
bm the pictures, painted with the unerring insight of a shrewd 
observer, will never be out of date. ’I'he value «if Rfctncndra's 
satirical tketchc:. will be clear when one omsidm them in the 
light of the vein of ur'ginuliiy which practically failed and 
ceased after him. We have some feeble attempts, but. these 
later ntoralising authors, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of descending to repellent reality, and only touch the 
fringe of it. from a safe distance, with the long end of the stick, 
of romantic verse. 

A much more plcavioK and abundant exprcviion of delUute 
wit ami humour will l>c found stallcrctl in the huiidrcdN of 
miniature luvc-stanas than whas one timU so staniiK in the 
limited number of Iniig'drawn poems of serious literature. 
These lilUc stanzas occur throughout in the erotic ^takas. jo 
the Antholc^ev, at well as in the gallant toying and trifling of 
the light-hearted lovc-drainas. Love is depicted here, not in its 
infinite depth and poignancy, nor in its ideal beauty, but in 
its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking forth into 
delicate blossoms of fancy. If Sanskrit poetic theory initsts 
upon impcrsonalised enjoyment uf personal einui.'un. this cul¬ 
tured attitude of artistic aloofness is shown by the vmy in which 
the poet lifts his tyTannical passion into ■ placid mood of 
delectation, whereby even the dsukening sorrows of love dissolve 
into qurkling lints of laughter. The artistic mood thus becomes 
akin to the humorous. 

TIjc earlier centuries of stantas, ascribed to HSU. Amaru 
and Bhartyhari, u well as later collectiotss, abound iu fine verses 
which make light of the serious passion with their subtle wit 
and gentle humour. An early example of pure wit, in whidi 
a quoution or hackneyed idea is dexterously turned to another 
strange purpose it found in the clever, if somewhat gross, aj^ica- 
lion of two lines of Aivagho^a by Rhartyharr in bis own two 
lines. Afvaghoya in bis Saundarananda echoes the age-old 
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denunciation ol woman m the sotirce ot all evil : 

In the word* of women there ia honey, 

In their beans there is deadly poison. 

Repeating this half>vene in his Sptgira-iatalta, Bhartfhari 
twists the idea into a flippant effect, at which the austere 
Aivaghofa would perhaps have frowned with distaste : 

Hence doth one drink from those lips. 

And strike at the heart with the Est 1 
But instances of wit or wittidim. which relax the tension of 
high-strung sentiment or playfully make fun of the amorous 
condition, are much liner than (his. They arc. however, so 
plentiful and diversified that wc on. for illustration, refer only 
to a very few. The wife is offended and angry, the husband 
Mis at her feet in penitence; their little boy spoils the pathetic 
effect by leixing the opportunity of rtdii^ on papa's back, so 
that the incens^ mother could hardly repress her laugh. The 
lover's heart is filled by thousands of women, the poor girl is 
unable to find ‘a place in it; hence she is making her already 
thin body thinner and thinner. On hearing Yaiodi say that 
Kysi^a is but an infant; the maidens of the village smile know* 
ingly at the socalled infant. As the fair maiden pours out 
water for the thirsty traveller, he feasts his eyes on her and lets 
the water escape through his fingers, while the with equal test 
lessens (he suream of water. The young couple quai^ and 
pretend to sleep with breathless silence; it remaios to be seen 
which of them will stick to the last I The maiden who guards 
the field has no rest wayMrert who insist on asking their 
way, however much they know it, Once bitten twice shy; the 
monkey which mistook a bee for a black plum will pause 
before it ventures again. To the question why the bust of a 
woman never remains finn, it is witiHy replieti that nothing 
Slays firmly on a woman’s heart. A young lady wonders why 
all gossip centres on her lover alone; is there only one young 
man in the village > The futility of her anger in the presence 
of her beloved ts thus confided by a young girl to her com* 
panions: "I turned my face down from the direction of hia 
face and fixed my looks on my feet ; I stopped my eager ears 
from listening to his words; I concealed with my hands the 
thrill on my sweating chedu; but. O friends, what could I do 
to pfevent the knots on my bodice from bursting asunder 
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The hoiue'parrot. overhearii^ in the night (be wonU munsuf' 
ed in confidence by the young couple, b^n to repeat 
loudly in the morning b^ore their elders; embarrassed but 
quick-witted, the young wife lUys bis impudence by pladi^ 
More his beak a piece of ruby from her earrings on the pretext 
of giving him the teed of a pomegranate. 

The same light of jewelled and facetious fancy plays on 
the surface of many a gnomic or refiective lunta. whidi gives 
us droll bits of homely wisdom, often cleverly polarised into- 
antithesis or crystallised into epigram. It is difficult to convey 
the terseness of metaphorical paronomastic wit. on wbicfr 
much of the radneu depends, for the expression it often 
characteristically Indian: but we risk here just a few examples., 
for want of more space to illustrate their witty sentenUout 
style. Where could the sug-like toledsm flee pursued by the 
Itondikc grammar, were there not cavem-Iike mouths of 
teachers, actors, astrologers, doctors and priests ? Better death 
than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits down, though 
you glare angrily at him. For a man to serve a king is as wise 
as to lick the edge of a sword, embrace a lion or kiss the 
mouth of a serpent. Be not too upright; go to the wood and 
see,—the erect trees are those that are felled, the crooked are 
left standing. When the West unites with the Sun, her frice 
glOH*s, the frice of the East is dark; there is no woman who 
is not jealous. Even if a serpent has no poison, he should swell 
out his hood ; poison or no poison, the expansion of the hood 
itself is cnouj^i. The light and iosignificaiu dust, daily tram¬ 
pled by the feet, is tossed high by the fickle wind, and k sita. 
on the top of lofty mountains. The Capable one, becoming 
a victim of his qualities, bean the burden of work on his 
shoulder; but the wicked bull, whose shoulder is not hardened 
by work, sleeps comfortably. 

It is diflicult to characterise the versatile and multiform 
wit scintillating in such breexy little sanzas, or to say in what 
senK or how far (he wit is specifically Indian, But .Sanskrit 
literature will furnish abundant illustration of the various 
forms of wit enumerated in. Isaac Barrow's well-known (les> 
cription {Works, Scr. 14) : 

“Sometimes it lieth in a pat allusion to a known story, or 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in tlie forging 
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of an appoAite tale; Kwneiima i( pUyeth in words and phrases, 
raV^ng advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
luminous expression; sometimes it lufketh under an odd 
similitude. Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cun¬ 
ningly diverting or cleverly restoring an objection; sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a 
lusty hyperbole, in a startlihg metaphor, in a plausible recon- 
dliog of contradictions, or in acute nonsense; sometimes a 
tcenical representation of penons of things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or goture posseth for it; sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptous bluntncss giveth 
it being; sometimes it riseth only from a ludty hitting upon 
what it strange; sometimes from a crafty wresting of obvious 
matter to the purpose; often it consistelh in one knows not 
what, and springetb up one can hardly tell how !” 

A much more sustained vein of quiet, but incitive humour, 
resting not so much on sparkling sayings as on the rich tcUiL'g 
of human nature, runs through and enlivens the fable and ihe 
popular tale which, made out of traditional material but 
reduced to a literary form in the Parka-tantra and the B/fuk- 
kaihi respectis'cly. had perhaps a direct popular appeal. They 
are intcrestii^ not only because of their lively narrative but 
alto because they show a tense of the value of simple and 
dttea style; and the large n^mbeT of recensions of these and 
other later story-books bears witness to ihetr wide currency. 
The Poff<a-t«n/ni is not only One of the greatest books which 
have an interesting history in world-literature, but it Is alsj 
the solitary surviving example in Sanskrit of a masterpiece of 
its own kind, the unique work of a great but quiet humoriiL 
The author, whoever he is. is a wise and amusing raoralisi who. 
under a transparent veil of pedagogic icrioutnesi, can clothe 
hit abstractions vrith wings, or a be^. or a tail, or claws, or 
long ears, and can make them talk aPd act with greater sense 
and shrewdness, or with greater stupidity and drollery, than 
the presumptively superior human beii^. The work is a 
fantastic travesty of natural history in the service of moral 
philosophy. Even if it inculcates expediency i,n the practical 
affairs of life rather than a strict code of uprightness, there w 
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much louod seme, which usiuJIy mcRm sound monUiy. lu 
jpp«l muds by itseU; i< does not depend on subdecy of 
verbal wit, and has nothing to do with the mawkuhuea or 
^oiiasiD With which humour is abnost unirenally associated 
in Sanskrit Uterature. The frankly fictitious disguise presents 
eternal mnhs of human nature in a dcitciouily dUtorted but 
imp^vely instruciive form, which is delightful alike to 
children and grown peraons, to ill ages and all lands 

The iuterest of the Brh«i-kMhg or ‘•Great Tale- is 
different. The work U polymorphous like tbc }^AaUM(ra. 
but it ts neilber a well koit nor a well proportioned book of 
pract^ wisdom; iu extent is vast, content miteclUneous. 
^ form duotic; and iu countless number of emboxed wies, 
legends and witty stories of human adventure would, in their 
ri^ and oTcrwhdming mass, justify the quaint, but appro¬ 
priate, tide of Somadeva's largest version (of more than 21.000 
verscsl) as ‘the Ocean of Streams of Storiev' (ATotAd^rd- 
si^a). Although the hero NaravShaiiadaita is a much married 
prince, his chief and bcit lose Madanamafijukfi it the daughter 
of a courtesan ; and the story is not of court-life or courtly 
adventure, nor even of heroic ideals. Tbc work presenu a 
kaleidoscopic picture of men and things, which is consonant 
with middle^lass view of life, but which is sublimated with 
marvels of myth, magic and folk tale, with the romance of 
strange adventure in fiiiry lands of fancy. It it, therefore, a 
book of lajger and more varied appeal, containing, os it docs, 
a gallery of sketches, both romantic and real; and Kciih is 
perhaps just in charaaerWng it as a kird of bourgeois epic. 
From our point of view ft is an unparalleled ilorohouie of 
spicy stories concerning the eternally interesting Tools, kcaves 
and naughty women—a veritable mine of comic inveoiioiw— 
which evinces a wide, intimate and amu«ed experience of 
human life, quite in keeping with the good-natured wit and 
humour of the ordinarv man. 


The later storybooks are neither so vast nor varied in 
content. But the enigmatic Twenty-five Tales of the VeiUa* 
(FetSJa-paAcaviihiati) Is deservedly popular for its ingenious 
and witty narratives, while the 'Seventy Talcs of a Parrot* 
(iuka^ptatf) would repay reading, if one’s taste inclines to 
wards frivolous but perennially cntertainli^ anecdotes of 
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cunQing wodiicn, who g« out of embar^Miig 
ibeir Solith huitaudfc and even c«et apologuts ^ »» 

their very iwpidon. But not so attncuvc i. the 
dtmlrifhiihS or ‘Thirty-two Tale* of Saiv. Mendicant* of equally 
unknown date and authorship, in which are ^ 

Mendlcanu, who are made to quote the 
lainu to justify tfietr ovm dubious conduct. Much bett« told 
are the TaJof Rogues' (DhC«d*M"-) ^*'*“t“* 

Haribhadra SOri (middle of the 8th ,!;***' * 

DecameronMike frame-work, satirise* the ina^ibihty ^ 
absurd Epic and Puriitic tale* by mean* of equally fantastic 
tales narrated by the assembled rogue*. The Jaina aui^ are 
fo«i of stories, utd have produced them m ^aaing profusion. 
•ome of the coUecUon* ctmuin really amusing o^plei. ai^ 
one need not speak disparagingly of Jama achievement m 
nanaiive liicramre; but in whatever form they are presented, 
the stories are often inspired by religious propaganda, or have 
a moral Imtdied or attached to them: they are *adom intend- 
ed for mete entertainment. 
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works furnish full bibliography of editions, translation* and 
relevant studies. For the Bhipa and the Prahasatia csj^wly, 
see F. W. Thomas in Journal of the Royal Asiattc Society, 
1924. p. 262f and Centenary Supplement to the same 1924. 
pp 129 S6; S. K. Dc in the nme Journal, 1926, pp. 68-90; and 
Poona Orientalist, vU. pp. 14956. For wiuy erotic v^. see 
S. K. De. Treatment of Love in Sonsknt morottsre, Calcutta, 
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1929. For DbOriiUi^a Me edition of the work by A. N. 
Upadhye, fihkratlya Vid)^ Bhavan, Bombay 1944. Aa tome of 
the matter in thU article ia travcned by the prment writer’a 
other works, tome repetition, bat in a dlffoent bearing and 
pertpcctive, hat been unavoidable. 

Oar Bmtsft, U66. 
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ON KUNDAMALA 


In hU very intereiciog pspcr on (he d4(e of (he Kttnd«’ 
mSld (ABOIU, voL xv, pp. 2S6’2S9), W. C. Woolner has referred 
(o (he question o| the aulbonhip of this work. I may in this 
conncctioQ refer to a short note oa the KwidatniU which I 
contributed U> JltAS, 1924, pp. 665^. It was F. W. Thonut 
who hrst threw doubt oo the genuineness of the attribution of 
this work to Dihnaga in JRAS, 1924, p. 261. 1 drew attcti- 
tion to Sylvain L4vi’s account of the NSfy«-*tttrpaiffi itt JA, 
odii, Octobrc-Diccmbre, 1932, at p. 195, where the authors of 
the Nifya-darpa^ (second half of (he 12th century) dte a 
KundamdU yirani^nibaddha. Now that the NSiyc-^rpof^a, 
edited from another Jains MS, has been published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (No. xlvii, 1929), the citation will 
be found at p. 48 of the printed text. This V&aiiaga may not 
unlikely be the Dhlraniga of the Tanjore MSS. The bha^nia 
Dhlranlga of the SubhIbitivaB tnay or may not be (he ^a]nc 
person. Professor L4vi's conjeaure that the Kundamdii, 
referred to in the NStya^rpana, is the same as the Xunda 
mSldnS(aka by NSgayya mentioned by Burnell 168ii (Cf. 
Aufrccht, under NSgayya) lacks corroboration : for Nigayya’s 
work appears to consist of five acts only. 

It seems likely therefore that the name of the author of the 
KiPtdatnSli was either Dhlranlga or VITanlga, and not DIh- 
nSga u given by the Mysore MS only. If this a so. then one 
would have no difficulty in lubsaibing to Woolner’s statement 
that ''if the author's name should turn out to be DhTranSga all 
these arguments for puttir^ the KundamSil in the fifth century 
would disappear.** 


dBOMl, rri. 10«S6, ^ IM. 


ON THE WORD GAPPARIKA 


The word ta44artks (alio occurring .in the variant (omu 
o£ ga44ariks. ga44aiikS. ga4uriki and ga^uUkSi u 

not noticed by Sanikrit Icxicographcri j but the pbraje 
employed by more than one authoritative 
clauical writer, ii well known.* It appean to have been 
employed for the fint time towards the end of the 10th century 
by Abhinavagupta in hU Loaina commentary on the Dtivanyt- 
loka (ed. KivyamilS 25, Bombay 1911, pp. 86, 125), where the 
phrase occun in the form of ga44arika-prttvafi<>pahata* or 
^d^ariAd-^>rwdAa>^tita*. The expreuion also occun in 
Mamina^a’s Vytii (Ilth century on his KSvya-prakSta vill. 2. 
and in ViivanAtha’i SShUya-darpaoa (Ent half of the Hth 
century) in his Vj-tti on vi. 212b. Speakioft of the distinction 
between Cuna and Alaihkara, Mainina|a criticises and disputes 
the views of those who reject this distinction as merely based 
upon blind tradition and says ga44^ltS-pravahe9»itSm bh^daff, 
Tn the same way Viivanaiha, yaking of the distinction ad¬ 
mitted by some theorists between the Niiya-lakfa^a and tbe 
Nk|ySlathk9ra, says that, though genertcally they are the sune 
(taminyata eka-^patxfc'pi), their distinctive designation ia 
gc44olikM'pravahe^, whi^ phrase is explained by the eom- 
mentator Rimacarana as gatanugfUika-nyayena and translated 
by Pramadadasa Mitra as ‘in pursuance of established cuKom.' 
It u unfortunate that Vilvanitha's commentary on Mamsnata's 
work, where he might have explained this phrase, is not avail¬ 
able in print; * but some of Manunafa's other commentators 
explain the pass^ died above. The Kavya-pradipa com¬ 
mentary of Govinda (cd. Kivyamili 24, 2nd Ed. Bombay 
1912, p. 276) explains ; giddttUka nufi / kieid ekA ktnatid- 
dhfiuna pun gfiechati j Uaras tu tfinciva aimiUc-tdeararh lim 

* Is b notieati la Um Zavba* nfA/Mjali, ^ I. wdapiM by O. A. 
Jacob (3fd ad., Niraaya Safar Praas, Bonbay 1898. pp. S-M). 

' Ta tha coniaaotMy oa SdAhyo-dwpapa, «Uibd /.omm, «( Aaaata- 
daaa, wbo b said to hava baan Vbvaattba’s aoa, tba paaufa b uplalnad 
(ad. Karoaakara KarTatirtba, Lahen 1938. p. 946) tbn ; paSAd fod^an'M 
♦kd p ar dd i tdA ttlarim as a pawAatl, MfdA p«(4a«pe(4->Alwaa. 
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tnugKchtnli, WhS. Thu explansLion is copied almost vct' 
batim by Bhlcnasena in bis Sudhi-tigara commentary (ed. 
ttenares 1924); while other commentators repeat it, more or 
less, in their own words. Thus. Artvidyicaltravartin, a South 
Indian commenutor. who thinks that the phrase is a proverb 
or popular uying (AbhiiTaka), says in his Sathpradgya-prakd’ 
Hnt commentary (ed. Trivandrum 1926) : ga44arik&^pntx/g- 
htna barkara-^ayi^fa-nyaytna j tkatySth ga4iaTikdy£m artha- 
paray£l 0 atmih vinehu pvnh praydtiySm sarvaiva pahktis tom 
eva panlhintth pramJMkftya pjWMrtatelpmkrte'f^ eUtd tvi- 
bhititakam Syitam. Another South Indian commenutor. 
Bha||a GopSla, explains more briefly in his S&bityarCQ44’>ui^i 
commentary (ed. Trivandrum 19^ : 
mef^jSii-gaman»4tyiyena gatinugaiikaid-miireffa. SrTvatsa- 
liflcbana, however, in his Sara-bhodinI commentary does not 
appear to be very certain about the exact meaning of the word 
goddanJU. He explaiiu it as a sutement without the logical 
h«tu, in which a function is drawn wthout a difference, but 
which is followed out of deference to high authority (b/ieds' 
kaih x/ini bheds-vSdid idem ilthem ili hetu-iunyarh utco 
tejya guru^vavepinumodsnem provShah); but he 
accepts also ^e current explanation which is given by other 
commenlaton, and adds in the alternative : yad vS. guddankd 
ine^, avioehtdtna tadunugemcnem pravShaff. In the tame 
way, Mahelvara, a Bengal commenutor, offers a somewhat 
tandful alternative explanation, while accepting the usual 
inietpreution. He sutet that goddariki, according to some, 
means a flowing stream of unknown origin (ajMla-pravShg- 
geme-malo dhSrS’VQhl ruun-xtHefe iti kedt). Apparently this 
explanation is a piece of guess-work suggested by the accom* 
panying word pravSha; but he adds immediately : mefa- 
yOthair enugarnyarnSm meHty anye f tan-rtyiyena bhrSnta- 
pera)hpttrByaix>a bhedo vyevehriyale. 'Htese two explanationa 
of Mahefvara are substantially quoted by the compilers of the 
Sabda^k^pedruma, from wbidi they are cited by Bdhtlingk and 
Roth in their Sanskn't Wbrierbuch. 

From the passages cited above will be clear that the 
opinions of the commentaton. barring obvious conjecture, 
generally agree in explaining the maxim gadd^dkd^prttviha as 
the blind following of a tradition; and the word piddariki 
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xneanJng s female ilieq> {tntfi}, the aaylo^ ii Mppoied to uke 
iti origin from the phenomenon of a flock of iheep following 
the lead of a female sheep. 

But the diffioiliy in accepting this explanation lies in the 
fact that no Sanskrit lexicon recognises the word ged^oniti or 
gives it the sense of a female sheep. The only old lexicon which 
notices (he word in the fonn of godd^ i« the Detbnama-miUl of 
Hemacandra (12th century) ii. 84 (ed. Calcutta 1931), where 
it is, however, explained not as a female ihcep but as a the* 
goat (chng!). 

like use of the word has not been traced in literature 
before the 10th century, and it is probable that it came into 
Sanskrit at a comparatively late date. From its appearance 
and unceruin etymology, it is undoubtedly easy to uke it aa 
a Defr word, that is, as a word of unexplained form or un* 
known origin. But is it poasible that ga4<tarikS is a Prakritic 
form (re*borrovrcd in Sanskrit) of a lost Sanskrit word gandhg- 
rikS. whidt may have meant a female sheep ? The country 
of Gandhiira was well known for its sheep-breeding and famous 
for its wool. There seems to be a reference to this fact in the 
well known Rg-veda verse (1. 126. 7), in which Rocnaii, on 
being ridiculed by her husband on her tender age and imma¬ 
turity, challenges with the words : ‘T am covert with down 
all over like an ewe of the Gandhirins” (sSTt/Shem esmi romofS 
gandhirinim ivivikS). The phrase gandhjri^igm ivivikS is 
thus explained by Siyana: gendhsrS ^iSh / le^Srh sathbandhi- 
nyavi’jitir iva f tad dtlatthS avayo me^ yelAd romofdr tatttiham 
atmi. The prince Bbkvya Svanaya, RoroaU’i husband, having 
been probably the ruler of a territory on (be Sindhu, she was 
naturally familiar with the ewe for which Gandhira was 
famous. Originally the phrase have been gandhiiikS* 

atfiki, “a female sheep ^ Gandhira", secondarily, the word 
gaHdhdrikS itself came to signify simply a female sheep with¬ 
out any specialised senK. One must recognise that the diffi¬ 
culty of diving ^ddarikd from gnndAdrikd is that no example 
of the whole series ndh—^nd^^n4-^44 c*n be found in 
MtA. and that nd in I^IA normally becomes 4 vhh compen¬ 
satory nasalised lengthening of the previous vowel: but the 
* Tha PtU Taxi Sedatj’a ZKctloaai 7 firaa OwdUn at aa adjKtiva. 
naadaf ‘baloogisf S» tka Oaodbira comttj'. 
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leries in itteU doc» n« iccm u> be phoiwUcany impoesiWe. 
It U pOMibk, and perhaps easier to derive the word Irom the 
root gurd 'to sound or roar' (iohde); but this eiynicdogy U too 
and inapposite to be convincing. The word may have, 
at some time or other, been extended to mean a sheg^ou; for 
wc find that the third musical note, called CSndhira, ta loi^ 
posed to represent the voice o£ a goat *. Hemacandra’s explana- 
tion would thus be intelligible. 

IFsrfasr Vthmt, IWO. 


« Miaai-khso4s. SoariabySya. a. ISMS. 8s* also «<*»*• 

WyorfnnM sadiir QtadUrs. 



avamtisundari-katha in relation to 

BHARAVl AND OANpIN 


At the Second Seetion of the Orienul Coofemice held In 
Calcutta in 1922 (Proe. and Trant^ 192S. pp. 19Sf). M. Rama- 
kxiibna Kavi announced the ducovery of two manusvipu oon* 
taining the texts of an hitherto unknown AvantisundaT^-kaihi 
in prose and its metrical summary Avantisundafi-kathSaira, 
which, in his opinion, threw fresh li^t on the date and mutual 
relation of Bhiravi, author of the Kirttdrjunlya and 
Dan^in, author of the Daia-kumSr^carita- He has since, under 
the ^itorsbip of Pandit S. K. RSmanStha Sistif, has published 
these two interestii^ works in the DakfinabhSratl Scries, No. 9 
(1924) with an introduction which praaically reproduces his 
article on the subject referred to above. 

Of these two works, the Avantiswidarj'kathd is in prose 
with an inirutiuction in verse, but it is published from a much 
broken fragmciu emuisting of 18 or 19 hopelessly wormeaten 
leaves, which occupy about 25 pages in print. It conforms to 
the technical requirements of a Kathk, not as indicated by the 
author of the KSvyidaria but as given by Rudraia; * but it is 
curious that it conuins, after the manner of an AkhySyikS.' an 
introductory metrical namaskriyi and praise of older poets, 
followed in the prose part, at the outset, by an account o( the 
poet's family and of bis motive in composing the work. From 
this prose part of the work it is. however, difficult to gather 
connected information about the author himself, on account of 
the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the fragmentary text, 
which contains large lacunae in almost every third line. 

But these autobiographical details r^rding the author 
are rendered intelligible by the incomplete metrical summary 
published along with it and entitled At>anluwtdaT%-kathaa£ra. 
It is apparently of a different and much Uter authonhip. 

The ^Kothi^ssra gives the name of the author, presum* 
ably of the original story, as Dait^in, and sett forth his gervea- 

> 8m 8. K. D«, AhkfOffU md Os XM4 la BSOS, 81. pp. SOOf. 
Siei. 617 {«priBUe ia 8. K. D«. Smm Pr«N*w •/ SU PwliM. p 661). 

' As in BtiM's Bwf-tafiU. 
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lofv and a iocnewbat fancLiul accoont d the origin of the work. 
We are told that a (amily of Kaufika Bribmanai, who were 
llring In a norih-westem province, named Anandapura, 
migrated to Aalapura in the Niaikya country, founded by 
MQladeva {mQtadJva-nwciiU,). There war bom Dimodara 
from NSrSyana-evimin. like Adideva springing from the navel 
of NWyapa. ‘ Referring to Dimodara. it goo on to lay (i. 22): 
s» medhM kavir vidvSn bhiravih pnbhavo prim 
enurudhyikeron ttmtilrh tuirendre vigifuvardhane. 

Then we are told that while living with Durvinlia (who U 
called gihgeyd-kult-dhvaia, apparenUy a prince of ^ GaiigS 
dynasty), he sent an iryi verse to the Pallava king Snhhavisnu. 
who invited him to his court, where Dimodara appean to have 
thenceforth lived. He had three sons, of whom Manoraiha was 
the Of Manoraiha’i four sons VIradaita married Gautt, 

and a son named Dandin, who is the narrator of the story, was 
bom to them. Then the story goes on to give us some accounts 
of Dap^in who was fostered by SniU and Sarasvail, having 
rendered orphan in his childhood ; and he was well versed, 
among other things, in the science of architecture. Wc are 
not concerned at present vrith this part of the account. 

These detafli agree subiUntiaJIy with what one can gather 
from the fragmentary prose narrative. Mention is made of 
Acalapura and of Dimodara being born of 

Niriyajja-svimin. of Dlmodara’i friendship with Vi?nuvardhana 
and so forth. Now. from these we get the genealogy of Dajj^in 
who according to the •Katha and the •Kaihi-sSra was the 
narrator of the story of Avantisundarl thus: 

Nfrftyana 

Dimodara 

I 

Manoratha 

VmJatta =: Gaurl 
Dantjin 

We will try to deal in another paper with the question 

> fosyMi ■irajfCjsdsfat. 

HHwiMTc iti frtmOi UUtaa (vUlaMl. (L *1). 
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whether this Da^n is the same as the autbw of the Dtua- 
Aumira-^arita, and whether the prototype of the latto work it 
this newly discovered Axnntisundait’kathi; bat assuming (or 
she present that the two Dat^d'n* ^ identical, our main con* 
cern in this paper is to consider the statement of Rania- 
krishna Kavi that the two texts published here establish that 
Dao^in was the great-grandson in the direct line of the poet 
BhSravi. If this opinion can be takas as beyond question, it 
would prove to be a fact of immense importance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. 

Unfortunately the publidied texts have not succeeded in 
removing all doubts and seitlit^ the queuion dctiniiely. The 
only place where Bhlravi is mentioned is in the vme quoted 
above from the •Kathi^Sttra, with reference to Diinodara who 
is given as the great-grandfather of Dant^in and the whole 
statement regarding Danc^in's relation to Bhiravi stand or falls 
with this verse alone. The interpretation given to this verse 
by Ramakrislina Kavi is presumably that Bharavi l» spoken 
of here as identical with DSniodara, whose aheniativc nansc or 
alias was such, although it is curious that there is no direct 
suggestion of such an alias but for the apparently apposiiional 
use (anuming the text to be unobjectionable) of the 
bhSravi, used as a proper name, along with ssA (he) i^crring 
to Wraodara. Bui the construction is somewhat peculiar, and 
one cannot reconcile himself to the abruptnew with which 
D&modara Is mentioned in the verse as BhSravi without some 
words indicating his identification, if it is so intended, with the 
great Bhiravi of the XiraSrjun^. Is it possible that some 
qualifying adjective, such as mfdhM etc immediatdy precM* 
ing it, is meant in or for thU word ? Or, is some pun <>r winlle 
meant in hhd. iwi or raiH-prabhava whtdi would explain the 
word anurudkye better in the context? An emendation is 
diflkult but the word bhdntvi in the verse does not look voy 
convincing, ft is possible that Dimodsra had the biruda of 
Bhiravi; but if one assumes that the name of the gcci* poet 
of KirVS^nlya was itself a biruda. his real nimc having i^n 
Dimodara, one would not be supported eitbCT by Sanskrit 
Uterature so far, or by any tradition auihenitoting lucJi specu¬ 
lation regarding the well-known poet Bhiravi.’ 

•A port DiwodiM. Dfc-odtrtbfcsM* ot DlBodsrsdors U qvoUd 
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On (he oth^ band, aeuming Uxc vene in queslion to be 
impeccable, it U somewhat dUconcerting to find nothing in the 
original prose dvanfisundarf-AetAd itself to support (his read* 
ir^ or this proposed identification of Bhiravi with Dimodara, 
(he great-grandfather of Da^io. The passage in the prose* 
narrative corresponding to this verse in the metrical summary 
runs thus (p. 6): 

^{nS)riya^-svatmno nibhi-padtM iva bra/naai/ca-JJi4m^ 

dJmodara-mimi-nimS bxmeta (?).sotvadga-maaohort^J 

Miva/iiayd tAdagd/uy4 sana-dJiifO^niHruyS firamdwyiJttaja 

lalttts-pada^anydfa..,..^.tneham afiMjyaia. 

Again, 

yataA Aeufs(JU)..>.v-PO pufiya-^karmapi vi;(itn>ardAan> 
£/thy« rij^’SHnau prenayam anx/abadfituSt. ' 

Dimodara is mentioned again at p. 7, but his other and 
more famous name (if it was so) viz., Bhiravi, is nowhere 
alluded to or coupled with his real name. On the other hand, 
in the metrical inuoduction <p. S, verse 22) of the prose-story, 
the author refers apparently to himself as dimodere-vaiMcpf 
and not as which would certainly have serv^ 

as a better introduaion of himself to his public. If he was 
really a descendant of the great poet Bhiravi, be should have 
been naturally proud of his illustrious literary lineage and 
would have taken enough care to apprise his reader of the fact. 
It is surely too much to rely upon a doubtful verse of a later 
summary ^ presumably different authorship and theorise on its 
basis upon ^ relation of Bhiravi and Dandin with any com¬ 
placent assurance. It is itot suggested that the genealogy of 
Dandin, the author or narrator of the Avantiiun^tl-kMfiB, as 
given here is unreliable; but one cannot readily accept the 
relationship of this Dandin (whoever he was) with Bhiravi 
soi^t to be made out on the authority of this vene alone. 
On the other hand, the probable date of Bhiravi, who was 
certainly later than KilidSsa but earlier than the Aihole ins* 
cription of 6S4 A.O. in which he already appean as famous, 
would roughly coincide with that of Simhavifnu of the Pallava 

isdtpMdcMlx «f BhAfSvi, ia tb* a&tholocia 
MtJutii-imnimfla, PtJpttca/l M wsU M la 

' In tbiM qnotaStoat, tiw dots, indUsting laeonM, an givM m is 
lb* prialod toxt. 
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dynaity, and the mentton of (hi« prince in ihii connexion in 
the text would make one pause before he can iwecpiogily reject 
the theory set forth by Ramakmbna Kavi. All that can be mid 
for the present ia that the theory cannot be taken as settled or 
beyond question until other dau are fortbcomii^ to corrO' 
borate this unique verse, which is itself of doubtful authority. 

Apart from this question of literary chronology, however, 
there can be no doubt that these works are important publi* 
cations, for which the learned editors deserve all credit, even 
(hough it is a great pity that Use Avanlisusidah-iMhi could 
not be recovered except as a hopeless mass of fragments. 
These works are of great interest in view of the question of 
their relation to the DaJaJtwnira^rila and its author 
Daiy4>n; which question, however, would require a detailed 
study and cannot be discussed within the licnit^ scope of this 
paper. 

A Further Note on the Atfanittunderi-k^lhi 

In the article on Bhiravi and Danijin in IHQ, vol. i. 
pp. Slf., (as given above) an attempt was made to shew that the 
data furnished by M. Ramakrishna Kavi in bis edition of the 
prose AvantitundaT^-kathS, attributed to Dan^io, and its anony¬ 
mous metrical summary Avenlinuideti-helhirtira (referred to 
below as KtUhi and K^hS^are respectively) arc not condustve 
with regard to his theory of the relationship of BhSrari and 
Da^in. The only place where Bhiravi is directly mention¬ 
ed in the printed texu is in a verse in the KalhMra, which 
runs thus : 

so niedhdti? katdr vidvdn bhdreuih prehhetto girim i 

anurudhyikaron maiMih narendre vimuvardhmie\\ 

It has already been pointed out that this vme does not appear 
plausible in its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. 
The coficspooding prose passage in the Kcthi,* as primed by 
Ramkrishna Kavi. is also hopelessly fragmentary and not at 
all dear. The name of Bhiravi. at least, does occur in it lo 
that a statement or theory, which ia based upon thU solitary 
and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary 


•Ths psassco mJs ****•... 
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and which ii noc supported by anything in the ptosc original 
could IKK be accepted as authoritative or conclusive. 

These doubts are now confirmed, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Hahbara Sastri. who 
has succe^cd in obtaining an extract of the passage in 
Ajuestion from anotho' palm-leaf MS of the prose Koihi in 
the collection of the Department for Publication of Sanskrit 
MSS at Trivandrum, and who has contributed a short paper 
on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference, held in 
November, 1926. In the lummary of his paper, printed by 
the Conference (p. f5), ‘ he has given the passage in question, 
which, as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Kavi't 
•edition of the text. Here is an extract firom it relevant 
to OUT discuuton : 

YMah kaythka-kumiro (s: DimOderaff) mahMait^m makd- 
prttifhSvnrh frr«(tiptthbhSjoih bfiSravim ravim ivetidur nnunid* 
dhya daria tvo punya-karmani vifntwardhanSAhye iiija-sunav 
pratutyam dnvabodhnal. 

It is dear that the author of the metrical summary must 
have been sumntarisii^ this prose passage in the verse quoted 
above, as closely as possible; but this quotation also makes it 
dear that some emendations are necessary in this verse (as 
given in the printed text) to make it consistent and intelligible. 
The verb anuntdAyo in the verse stands>-somewbat strangely 
—without an object, but this quotation makea it likely that 
we should read AAjntui'Ri and prabhaveth ginfm In the first 
line and construe them as the niising object to this verb. Let 
us now quote G. Harihara Saitri's remarks in this connexion : 
"It is evident, therefore, that the words hAdruoi'A and pmbha- 
vaJi endii^ in xdserpi, vdrich in the verse being constnicd as 
referring to mA (Dtmodara) has led Ravi to infa* that 
Bhftravi and DSmodara were identical, should be read as 
AAdma'ns and prabhavam. What we learn from the prose and 
metrical quotations is that BhSravi was a iaivite (mohstaivo) 
and a great poet (girSih prdbhavah) attached to the prince 
Visnuvardhana, and that Dlmodara, who was also endowed 

' AlUr Uut srtieb wu sMt f«r paUUatien, O. UsKhm SssUi hsA 
priaUd his CoRfwMot paper (lo wbi^ ti wu wiaUd to draw stUaUofl) 
b IBQ., wol. ill, ae. 1, pp. IttL 
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with (Mttail {ifu cl a high order, tecured the (riemlihip of 
the priuoc through the oiediiun of ShLravi.” 

On the evidcnoe of the MS, all iheK coadutiona with 
regard to fihiravi may be accepted at plausible. And fihiravi 
may further be assigned to the oommenccmeai of tbc 7th cea' 
tury AJ>. Ihe narrative in the JCathi mentions Sithhavifi^u, 
the Pallava king of KiAcI, and Durviniia, the Caiiga fcing as 
contemporaries of Vifnuvardhana. G. Haribara Sattri poinu 
out that three kings of the tame name are revealed by ins- 
cripilont as rulers of various provinces of the Dckkan in the 
beginning of the 7th century. On the other hand, tbc probable 
date of Bbiravi, who appeao to have been already famous in 
the Aihole Inscription of 6S4 aj>., would roughly ooindde 
with the dates of these rulers, with one of whom he it actually 
astodated in this MS, If BhLravi thus bciongi roughly to the 
end of the 6th and beginning of the 7ib century, the date of 
Dau^in, tltc supposed author of the KathS, who is given aa 
fourth in descent from Bluravi's contemporazy DSntodara. 
would approximately fall towards the dose of the 7(h and 
beginning of the Sth century. But Kavi’s berid conjecture 
that Bhiravi was the great-graudfather of Daq^tn vanishtt into 
thin air I 

But the question still remains as to whether this DaijtdiQ 
is the same as the author of the Dai^kumin^Titc, who also 
bore the same name. Of course, the name of the author can* 
not be discovered anywhere in the printed text of the Katki, 
but uking into consideration the probability that the Kalhi- 
Sira is a faithful summary of the original, there is no reason 
to doubt that in the original prose KaUH. one Dan4>n was 
presented as the narrator of the story. The qnestioo, there* 
fore, naturally arises as to whether this is identical 

with the Dan^in of the iToie-Aumdra'cerint ^ereafcer referred 
to as DAc): and if so, what relation this newly dUcovered 
Kaihi bears to Dkc, which also contains in the Prelude the 
story of Avantisundarl. 

It is wdi known that the Dkc. as now extant, shares with 
Bina's two romances the peoJiarity of having been left no- 
finished ; but it also lacks an authentic beginning. The end 
is usually supplied by a supplement often called Vtian-f^thikS 
Or which is now known to be the work of a late Dckkan' 
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author, CaknpiQi DTlfiia, and with which we are not con* 
oemcd here. The beginning: is found in a Fun«a*j^{/iiAd og^ 
Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand and not composed by Dan^in. The title 
l>aia>Auffldni<ari(d indicates that we are to expect aaounts of 
the adventure of ten princes; but Dai^^in'i work proper 
(exdudir^ the Prelude and the Suppleneni) gives us eight of 
thCK in eight Uccbvisas. The PHnn^ihika, therefore, was 
intended to supply the framework as well as the history of two 
more princes, while the Utlara^fftikS undertook to conclude 
the story of Vilruu left incomplete at the last chapter of 
Dandin's work. It is to be not^, however, that the PUtva- 
pHhikS is extant in various forms, and the details of the tales 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which b^ns 
with the verse bnhm£n4tt<hatra-dav(Mf and narrates the stcuyr 
of Puspodbhava and Somadatia (along with that of Rija* 
vthana and Avantiiundad) in hve Ucchavksas, is the luually 
accepted one, found in most M$$ and printed editions. We 
shall refer to it below as the usual Prdude.’ In this usual 
Prelude, there are, however, definite divergences in respect of 
some rnatiers of fact from the main text Dan4in; and as 
Kavi hinuelf points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is “stale”. 
These and other reasons, which we need not detail here, * have 
led scholars to doubt the authencity of the usual Prelude. 
Wilson ventured the conjecture that the Prelude might be 
regarded u the work of one of Dap^in's disciples ; but in view 
of the various forms in which it is now known to exist, this 
conjecture must either be discarded or modified to the extent 
of presuming more than one disciple of Daijit^in's, each of whom 
most be supposed to have tried his hand, according Co his own 
fancy and literary ability, to complete the master's incomplete 

* It W Tamarkabli that tlw anal aaWical HaawsfcriFd raqeirad by 
thaorj at Iha b«finni»| of a KathS ia sot pfwwit la this Praluds, b«S 
it plaagw iato Uia aamtiTo at oaea wjlh lha Mlltaij vwm rafamd to 
tbm. This tons brotaiejifa b ^setad aBonjmooaly bp Bheia In 

Ma ^aaasratt-aap^dtiaraya (ad. Borooah, U8t, p. US) { and UJt fact 
woald indioala tlul Uw Pratods WNt hara bsaa praAxad u a tty autp 
'Uaa, at boat aoma tiata befora tba llth entOTjr a.s. 

' Por tba arfomants, aaa Apaaba'a Intnd. to flaiabuMdra* (ad. Domb. 
'8aMk. Sanaa). 
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nmterpiece I At iny rate, it wiU be enough for our purpose 
to preiume that the original POrva^hiki. composed by 
Dan^in himself, must have been, for some reason or other, loit i 
and attempts were made to supply the deficiency by later 
ambitious authors, who might or might not have been Dandin's 
pupils. 

Now, RamkrUhna Kavi seems to suggest (hat the prose 
discovered by him and attributed to 
Dap^in is the lost PQrva-ptfhika of the Z>s5a-kuindr«<«rita. 

Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovere d , 
is too slight and its character too fragmentary to give us a 
definite and convincing solution to the questioo. For its con* 
tents (even of the slight portion recovered) we have to depend 
entirely on the metrical AolAdaSrs, presuming it to be a teith* 
ful. if late, summary of the original. But certain features 
presented even by this hopclcas fragment of 25 pages seem to 
throw doubt on Kavi's supposition, in support of which no 
other argument except the presence of a common theme and a 
supposed common authorship has been broi^ht forward. 

One of the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit 
literature would object to accept the KalM as the lost Fielude 
ko the Dkc is the extraordinary divergence of style between the 
two works, a point which cannot fail to strike even the most 
careless reader. If they are indeed by the same author and 
formed paru of the same week, one should expea an evenness 
of style in the two, unless it is presumed without good grounds 
that the author intended a more elaborate and florid style for 
(be Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the voric 
itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Ksifti 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the inetri- 
cal namofkriyi and (he introductory prose account of the 
narrator himself) entirely with the account of the parents of 
RSjavihana, king Rijahaihsa of Magadha and his queen Vatu- 
matT. their union and amorous sports. In the usual Prelude, 
this topic is dismissed. In proper imitation of Dandin’s usual 
method and style, in a few lines. The metrical summary 
devotes some sixteen verses to (his ootic topic, which was 
thus undoubtedly an elaborate aAir in the original K*thS. as 
this conclusion is also indicated by the recovered fri^;mentary 
portion of the Ka/hi itadf which devotes several pages to it. 
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ludpng from Ok cxwh oi ibis epUode and the leuwdy «y 
of DTOcecdin* with the »wry, one ihould think that Uw lotj 
KatHd ww m^bly an independent composition, coonnoiu in 
bulk, and could not have been intended a> a Preju^e to the 
Dke. The erotic elaboration U in the right orthodox style of 
the later Kiryas; but such extended scale ol elaborate dcsaip- 
live writing « more suited to the romances of the type of 
KSdimbart than to I>*c, the prose style and ireatmeat of 
which are saved from thU tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
reasonably simple, diiea and elegant. We have m this part of 
the KathS. as in the Aidamharf or Hcrjc-caput. the umt love 
for long rdUtw compounds, the same stringing of epithcu and 
s^ie^^Oie «i«c weakne* for the jingling of alhterauve «>unds. 
for complex puns, for involved constnscUons^or ^u.^- 
lUn mniences having one subject and one verb either at the 
beginning or at the end. but beaten out with a gen^ supply 
^epitbeUc clause, upon cUu.es. which «ase only when ^ 
auth^s ingenuity has for the moment oAamUd ItscU. lUv, 

b^srif at^dmt -he m 

XJdamlxnl, but it is less monotonous and more di^uU ; be 
might haso added that it least resembles the Dkc m this respect. 
N^doubt. the author of the Dkt possesses deprive pow« 
in a high degree, and one may quite pertinenUy U> su^ 
pasjago^as ihe description of the sluing Ambiliki, where 
be indulges in thU trick of Oorid description. But even here 
he new^ beyond moderate limits; and such dcscri^oni 
occur only lardy in the Dkc and never ranges over » 

few lines or even one printed page. He attempu * 
tour <U force {*$ in UcchvSsa vil). but wisely limits himidf to- 
a sparing use of it. only when it U happily “Oti^ and his 
em^OTi^i of alUicraiion. chiming and other ^al trlc^ 
tre not so free and cloying as we find it m . ^ 

Subandhu and BSi^. It is not maintained 
of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the ma n 
his use of it is effective, limiiod and pretty, a^ i^ 
incessant and tiresome. In the published Kathi, which ^ 
liates itself in style and method to elaborate poeuc romances 
like the Xddamfwri, one fails to find those charaetensua 
which give a distinction to the Dkc and make U a unique 
masterpiece in Sanskrit prose Uterature. 
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Turning to the sflNy itsdf. the Kathi doa tun help ui. 
for the portion recovered and printed bceaki oS with the 
union of Rtjahaihsa utd hit queen VaHunad, and the hero 
Rijavfthana hinueU ia not yet bom. But oiting the KathS' 
*Avi a« giving ua a faithful nunmary of the incompletely 
recovered original, we oui prohubly compare **4 method of 
Kory-telling with that pursued in the Dkc. fn (be »im«l Pre¬ 
lude, the preliminary atory of RSjavShana and Avantuundarl 
ia given in Gvc Ucchviaaa, but thia includes alao the adven- 
nirta of Somadatia and Pufpodbhava after their separation 
from RtjavSfaana. Thia trend of the acory ia foUovti'cd, but the 
Kaihi^ftra gives it in seven chapters (which probably indi- 
catts (hat the original KathS had about the same number of 
chapter^, but even with this extent it breaks off wlthota 
completing the story. The sequence of the constituent tales 
and incidents are also not the same, RsjavShana's adventure 
in the underworld is told in ch. v, while di. vi and vil relate 
the adventures nf Pu^podbhava and Somadaila respectively: 
in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes are 
given in the reverse order in Ucchvksas tii and tv respectively 
while that of RSjavihana is in Uodiviaa il NochlngF 
of course, can be concluded from this change of order, for the 
various versions diffar bom each other In ffxis respect, at well 
as in respect of some details of nama and inddenis. But 
when we take into consideration the manner of story-telling, 
we perceive a marked difference. It is noteworthy that we 
find in the Xaifa what we do not find in the Dkc, via, a ten¬ 
dency towards beating out the main story with niunerous 
episodes, repetition of old legends, slde-storlm and digreariens^ 
No doubt, the episodic method of story-tdling Is very old in 
Indian literature and obtains from the lime of he BfktUkalki 
or even earlier ; but In the Dkc Itsdf, such subsjdlaiy tales 
never hamper or hold up the main thread of the narraiive. in 
such a way at we find in the Katht. In ch. iv of the KalhS (as 
summarised in the Kalhi-sSrt). for instance, the king begins to 
narrate previous history in detail to hii queen, and the Inter* 
polailon of episodic stories like those of Vararuci. Vytd^. Ung 
MahSpadma, CSnakya and so fbrth makes us believe that the 
work was written after the manner and model of the Bffio/- 
AalM, In which also most of these stories oconred (as we 
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know from Somadcva’s and Kfcmendra’t Sanskrit veniooi). 

In the tame way, the legends of 3udraka, Saunaka, MOladcva 
and Samudradaita arc brought in to onbellish the main story. 

All the stwies cannot urictly be uken as relevant, but in tome 
of them, (he object in intrt^ucii^ heroes and heroines of c>ld 
is to maintain, in the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion 
between these ancient heroes and the chief characters of the 
story. In the Prelude to Dkc, this device is employed only 
once where Rijavahana alludes to' the curse pronounred ou 
him in a former birth when AvantisundarT was also his wife, 
but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plcK itself. 

It seems, therefore, that the author of the KathS (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to iu utmost possibilities and introduced 
in imitation a large rtumber of stories of reborn heroes and 
heroines. It is also remarkable that the whole of the story of 
Kidambart, as set forth up to the end of Bina’s portion of the 
work, is interpolated in cb. v of the Kathi-sira. In ch. iu, 
again, it is predicted that R2javihaoa would have a brother, 
named Haihsavihana, who would conquer the three worlds; ! 

posstUy the author bad also the intention of narrating hU 
exploits or bringing him in as a character. This manner of 
story-idling and (he endosing of nariative within namtive as «' 
svell as the Icisurdy and extended scale of descriptive writii^ ' 
that is adopted in the K»lhi, would make one legitimately 
suspect that the work was probably an independent treatment 
of the story of AvantisundaiT with a large infusion of relevant 
or irrelevant epitodic tales, derived from other sources, and 
oould not possibly have been the lost Prelude to DJbr. 

If litis conduiion is accepted, explanation of the common > 
theme, vir,, the story of Rijavahana and Avantisundari, docs 
not present any difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common ' 
(heme uige us to accept this Kathjk as the lost Prelude to the 
Dkc. It is probable that some later author, ambitious of t 
writing a romance in (he approved vein of BSna's works (with * 

which he appears to have been well acquainted), simply took ^ 

this story of AvantisundarT from the original lost Prelude t/f 
(he Dke and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not 'i 
at all dear bom the texts that the actual authorship of the 
Koihi itself is attributed to Daii^io or even bcltmgcd to him, ■*. 
Ibut rather the anonymous author of the Kathi gives us at the 
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beginning a Mory. half biograpfaical and half fanciful, of 
Oap^in, who waa the aulhor of the original lource of the 
Katha, introducing him ai the narrator of the main »tary and 
Ktting fCHtb hit motive* of narration. Otherwise, the presence 
of supernatural clement* in thi* pan of the Kaihi U hard to 
explain: for It does not Mand to reason that Dan^in btmtclf 
introduced the supernatural incident In his own biographical 
account in connection with hitnself. It is also notewonhy that 
no trace of such biognphical and supernatural stories is to be 
found in any known v^on of the FMude to Dks. The com¬ 
mon tlienie and the supposed common authorship may thus be 
reasonably explained; and if this li agreed to, there is no other 
ground on which the KathS can be taken as the lost Prelude 
to the Dkc. 

It may also be pointed out that the AtfarUitundarl-kathi 
commences with 26 introductory stanzas in the iioAn or 
anuflubh metre concluding Uus preliminary part with a verse in 
5fy8. These verses contain on obeisance (iiamasXriyS) to liana 
and homage (o Vyisa and VUnilki, and then dwell upon poets 
and poetry generally, incidentally praising great poets and 
poems of the past and mentioning the author's motive in com¬ 
posing his work; After thu come* the prose story, the preli¬ 
minary part of which gives us an account of Daiji^in and bis 
family, making him the narrator of the main story, which is 
said to have been related by him to his friends. If we uke the 
H»rfa-ctirila as a typical surviving specimen of the later 
AkhyiyikA, it will be seen at once that our tocalled KathS 
really conforms to the established tradition and requirements 
of an AkhyiyikS and not of a Katha. In the Har/o^arita, we 
have a similar metrical obeisance to diva and PlrvatT and 
homage to Vyisa, followed by scvotI verses in praise of older 
poets and poem* (all in the iloka or anuKubh metre) and con¬ 
cluding in a fOgafi verse which praises Harfa. desotion to 
whom supplies ihe motive of Bina's literary venture. In the 
preliminary prose part of the Haffa eerila, again, we have alao 
a rather lengthy account of the poet** youth, his reception at 
the court of Harsa, his return to his native country and the 
relation of the storr to his relative*. From this it is dear that 
the aulhor of the Avanlistindtn^kalhS very doiely follows the 
model of the Harfa-carila. which however is designated an 
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AkhyiyiU and not a Kathi. No doubt, a Kathi hu an in* 
troduciory mevtical namotAriyfi of a different kind to deva* 
and gurus, a uatement of the author's family and his motives 
of authorship; and ail these dements are to be found in BAt^a's 
Kidamban. But in a Kathi there is no metrical praise of 
older poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion docs 
not contain any bio^phical account of the poet but plun^ 
directly into (he narrative. 

It is wdl known (hat Daitdin. the author of the JirdEiyi- 
daria, refuses to admit the fine distinciloiu made by Uieorists 
between a KatbS and an AkiiySyikA •, but his own definition 
of these two species of pvnse composition is entirely negative 
and docs not help us in fixing his conception of them. It is 
not until wc come to Rudrata, who has accepted and generalis¬ 
ed the characteristics of Bina's two works into universal rules 
governing the composilioo of the Kathi and the Akhyiyiki 
respectively, that we find these two spedes entirely stereotyped 
in theory. It is possible, therefore, that the dtmnh'sun^rT* 
kdSAiI was compost before (bis fixing of characteristics in 
Rudrata’s time; and this would explain the apparent confu¬ 
sion of the charactertstio of a Kaiba and AUySyikS made 
by its author. But he could not have been very far from the 
time of the author of the Dkc, whose work he utilises and 
whose biographical details were not yet entirely lost in his 

iMm ffhidriosi 1,1M6 sod 1987. 
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